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BY EMMA D. E N. SOUTHWOETH, 

ACTHOB OF "THE BBIOE Or AN EVENINQ," "THE HIDDEN HAND;" ETC, 



CHAPTEK I. 

THE outlaw's DAUUUTEB. 

Oh ! seldom in hall or court are seen • " 
80 queenly a form, so nob'lo a mien, 

As, freely and smiling^ she welcomes them tlicrc ; 
But her eye has a glance more sternly 'wild 
Than even that of a forest child 

In its fearless and untamed freedom should daro 

WlIlTTIEB. 

It was near the close of a sultry day, late in the month 
of September, 1755, that Lieutenant Orville Deville, a 
young officer of Braddock's provincial corps, urged his weary 
war-horse up the steep western ascent of the " Eidge of 
Spears," one of the most difficult and dangerous of the 
mountain ranges in the western part of old Maryland. 

Behind him, at some short distance, rode toilsomely his 
faithful servant, Nero. 

As they gained the summit of the mountain an upward 
glancing ray of the sun, striking full upon them, brought 
out each individual of the group in distinct relief. 

The young soldier seemed not more than eighteen years 
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LIONNE. 3 

more distinguished for strength of build'than elegance of 
shape. 

As they drew rein at the summit of the mountain, 
Oryille took from his saddle pouch a pocket telescope, ar- 
ranged it, and pointing it eastward took the sweep of the 
horizon. 

The features of the landscape were grand and simple. 
Below his stand-point fell a precipice of rocks, broken with 
waterfalls and spiked with those stiff and bristling cedars, 
that gave the range its name of the ^* Eidge of Spears." 

From the foot of this mountain eastward stretched a 
green valley of interminable forest land, veined with broad 
rivers, waved with hills and dales, and reaching to the base 
of the distant Blue Eidge that was distinctly marked against 
the gray horizon. 

" This is assuredly the ^ vast wilderness,' the 'boundless 
contiguity of shade ' for which the poet sighed ;— only I do 
not see the * lodge ' that forms so necessary an item even 
in the poet*s paradise," said the young man, as he gazed 
out upon this most unpromising prospect. 

" Lodge ? Marse Awful, honey, was yer looking out for 
any lodge ? " inquired the groom, riding near to his master. 

" Not with any expectation of seeing one, Nero," re- 
plied Orville, lightly, running up his telescope. 

" Don't shut him up yet, Marse Awful, chile, till yer 
jest turns an' looks at dat ere big black cloud, and see 
what it means." 

Orville wheeled round, adjusted his glass, and took a 
sweeping view of the western prospect. 

Its features were very similar to those on the east — that 
is to say, a wooded valley, diversified with hill and dale and 
river, stretched from the base of the mountain, westward to 
the Cumberland heights, immediately over which the setting 
sun, breaking through a black cloud, projected level rays 
of golden light, that for the moment kindled all the valley 
in a pnsmatic conflagration. 
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of age. His figure was tall, and finely proportioned ; his 
features were cast in the purest classical mould ; his com- 
plexion was fair as that of the fairest lady ; his clustering 
curls were of a pale golden color, and his dark eyes were 
fringed with lashes of the 9ame deUcate bright hue. This 
really beautiful countenance was saved from the slightest 
suspicion of efifeminacy by the whole character of its ex- 
pression ; by the flash of the fiEdcon eyes, the curve of the 
eagle nose, the curl of the short upper lip, the upward pro- 
trusion of the well-turned chin, the stately carriage of the 
head, the erect position of the body, and in short by the 
general and unmistakable air of conscious strength, invin- 
cible courage, and almost insufferable arrogance that dis- 
tinguished his whole bearing. He wore the blue and buff 
uniform of the provincials, and sat on his chestnut tho- 
rough-bred with the stately grace of a prince of the blood. 

His negro servant, Nero, was an unmixed African, some- 
what past middle age, whom the birthright service in his 
young master's family had endowed with certain pleasant 
privileges of familiarity which would scarcely have been 
tolerated in an alien, but which were excusable in an old 
and tried domestic. For the rest, Nero possessed the usual 
traits of his race and caste, somewhat exaggerated in the 
iudividual, namely — unconquerable self-esteem, invincible 
cheerfulness, irresistible wit, ardent affections, and an im- 
mutable attachment to his master and his master's 
family. 

To be the personal attendant of Mr. Orville Deville, 
Lieutenant in his Majesty's pro>dncial corps, and heir of 
Hiver-view, in Maryland, he considered just the greatest 
honor that could be enjoyed by a person of his color. In 
fact, Nero seemed to consider that there was but one 
greater man than his master's servant, and that was his 
roaster's self. Nero wore the buff and blue livery of a 
provincial ofticer's retainer, and was mounted on a bay that 
had onee been a draught horse at Kiver-view, and was 
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" Dar ! what you t'ink o' dat^ Marse Awful, honey ?" 
inquired the negro, when he thought that his master had 
gazed about long enough. 

" I think, Nero, that there is no doubt but that we shall 
have a storm before we find shelter for the night.' 

" Dot'* 8 'couraging,*' coolly remarked the black. 

" There is not," continued the young man, as he swept 
the landscape with his glass, " there is not a sign of a human 
habitation in sight — ^not a roof, not a chimney, nor even an 
eddying curl of smoke to mark the presence of man !" 

" Dat's more 'couraging nor de oder I" 

" Nero !" 

" Nero ! an' alius Nero ! It used for to be ' Uncle Nero ;' 
but since he done gone to the wars, he done put he-self on 
to his diggerty, an' calls his ole sarvint, as is ole 'nough to 
be his daddy — Ne-ro ! But it 'comes him ! 'deed it really 
do ! he do look like any young prince a-speakin' to his 
primest minister, when he lifts up his nose and says — 
Ne-ro," thought the old negro, as he looked half in re- 
proach, half in affectionate admiration, upon his haughty 
young master. 

" Nero, I say !" repeated the latter. 

" Well, sare yes, here I is," exclaimed the old man, ap- 
proaching. 

" Nero, we shall have to camp out all night." 

" Now de Lor' forbid ! How we-dem gwine * camp out 
all night ' widout any camp ? — an' a thunderstorm a-comin' 
up along of a soaking rain, an' you not fully 'covered 
of yer woun's ! " 

" There is no help for it, I am sure ; so the best thing to 
be done now, is to look out for the most convenient spot 
for the purpose." 

" An' find a water proof tree for a roof, an' a sor rock 
for a pillow! What' you 'spose de &ir Lady Adelaide 
say to dat ? " 

"Nero, you are privileged,' replied the youth, who, 
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arrogant as was his nature, yet allowed to his old attendant, 
somewhat of that wild liberty of speech accorded by a 
king to his court jester. 

" I am ' priviledged ; ' I wonder ef how he thinks it's a 
great privilege to be lowed to sleep on a downy stone under- 
neaf of a thunder cloud coverlet? — ef so *I waive de 
privilege,' as I once hear one gemman say to anoder.'' 

" Gome, come, sir," impatiently exclaimed the young 
gentleman — "look to yourself! what are you thinking 
about ? " 

"I wer a-thinking 'bout my privilegeaj marster," de- 
murely replied the old man. 

*' Well, now think about finding an encampment for the 
night. The sun has set; and look! how that cloud ia 
spreading and darkening ! " 

" Yes, marster ; it wiU make a good ample blanket to 
cover us bime-bie, when we find sof,' 'lastic, gravelly 
beds ! " 

" Eascal," said the young man, half smiling, " get down 
and see to my saddle girth and tighten your own, for we 
must descend the mountain to find a resting place, and the 
steep is really very difficult." 

" Yes, marster, honey ; but I makes no doubt as we shall 
get to de bottom of it — somehowy^ said the negro, drily, as 
he looked down the fearful precipice, where jagged rocks, 
spiked cedars, treacherous sliding stones, and rushing water- 
falls alike threatened interruption, or destruction to the 
daring adventurer. 

"True! it ia a very dangerous pass," said the young 
gentleman, replying to his servant's look, " but what then p 
you and I are used to these things ; we have shared many 
dangers together." 

**Y-e-s — y-e-s — " said the old man, hesitatingly, '^toe 
have shared danger, but you have shared all de glory I 
which shows de one quality of human fortunes." 

s 3 
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"Are you discontented, sirrah ? " 

" No, I'm not a discontented sinner ! but I hopes Fs a 
philosopher," said the old man, bridling. 

" Then let your philosophy regulate our horses* accoutre- 
ments, or the storm will be upon us before we reach the 
base of the mountain. Come, come, let us hasten I '^ 

'* Marster, chile, the longer we is in getting to de foot o* 
dat same mountain, de better for our state o' health. ' Slow 
an' sure ' holds good dis time, sartain. What Lady Ade- 
laide gwine do long of a crippled bridegroom ?" 

" Silence, sirrah !" 

" Oh, I can be a silent sinner, ef yer likes; but dat don't 
change nuffin," grumbled the old man, as he dismounted 
and tightened his horse's girdle, and then went and per- 
formed the same service for his master. 

" Now then," said the young gentleman, " keep a tight 
rein on your horse, Nero, or he will be likely to stumble 
and cast you over his head." 

^' God knows my arms is almos' pulled out'n der sockets 
now, wid keepin' a tight rein on him," replied the darky, as 
he prepared to precede his master, for the purpose, if 
possible, of finding a path down the precipice. 

At that moment a low muttering of thunder reverberated 
through the sky and was echoed sullenly from all the 
caverns. The black cloud driven before the wailing wind, 
overcast the whole heavens ; its shadow fell darkly over the 
the whole mountain, and heavily upon the hearts of the 
travellers. As the youth looked up a single large drop of 
rain fell full upon his forehead. Again the thunder rolled 
over head and was re-echoed from the gorges. 

" It is coming — it is upon us !" exclaimed the young 
soldier, looking around less in 4ismay than in admiration at 
the sublimity of the gathering storm. But just as the 
second peal of thunder roUed away, and died in silence 
among the distant dales, another and a very different sound 
was heard — a sound full of hope and promise — in £ax;t, a 
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liunt8man*8 horn, winding the sweet, clear, short notes of 
the recall. 

Both master and man drew rein to stop and listen, and 
look in each other's faces with joy. 

" There is at least a prospect of shelter. Some stanch 
isportsman who has been out all daj, warned bj the rising 
storm, is now returning home by this pass, — good, we will 
join his company !" 

^* Yes, marster, sartin, glory be to the Lord ; but aint it 
reyther airly in the season for a huntsman to be about ? '' 
inquired the negro, in doubt. 

" The last of September. Well yes, rather as you say — 
at least we on the Potomac should think so ; but I suppose 
these wild mountaineers do not adhere very rigidly to the 
laws of woodcraft. We will wait until this huntsman 
comes up. By my life a sweet note ! " said the young gen- 
tleman, as the hunting horn was heard again, sounding 
nearer. 

But just then a crash of thunder, attended by a glare 
of lightning, broke over the earth. The air shook, the horses 
trembled under their riders. Yet, when the shock was 
passed, and the smoke, as it were^ cleared off, again was 
heard the silver notes of the huntsman's horn winding the 
recall. 

" Trallal lalla ! Trallal lalla ! Trallal lalla ! Tralleura— 
leura — leu ! " 

" A very sweet note ! " exclaimed the youth. 

** I wish he would hurry along," said the servant. 

And, as if in an answer to his prayer, the horn suddenly 
wound up its notes and ceased, and the sounds of a horse's 
hoofs were heard approaching at full gallop from the op- 
posite or western declivity of the ridge. 

" Ah ! he is mounted. So much the better, wo shall 
reach shelter all the sooner." 

" And he has a whole pack of hounds at his heels ! 
Listen, marster, I hear the pattering of their feet ! " 
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'* We hear everything in these echoing passes." 

'* I wish wo could see as well, marster ; you haa good 
optics — can you see him ? " 

" No ; he has not yet appeared above the edge of the 
ridge, — ^yes ! there he is ! " said the young man, as an 
equestrian figure was seen rising upon the edge of the 
mountain. 

When, just at that instant, a blinding glare of lightning 
seemed to set the whole heavens and earth in flames, and a 
deafening peal of thunder broke, and rolled crashing down 
the abyss of space, followed by a sudden darkness that 
seemed to have swallowed up all nature in original night and 
chaos! 

For a lull minute the young soldier remained transfixed 
to the spot. 

But, in the meantime, the equestrian hunter, through 
storm and darkness, gloom and deadly peril, had reached his 
side ; for as soon as the thunder had rolled away, and howled 
itself to death in the distance, and the black cloud was 
lifted 

OrviUe Deville looked up, and saw, with astonishment, in 
the person of the supposed huntsman, a young girl, a beau- 
tiful, wild creature, well mounted on a spirited black horse, 
accoutred cap-a-pie, as a huntress, and attended by a pack 
of stanch hounds. 

Eor a moment the young soldier stood gazing in silent 
admiration. 

Yes! for she who, thus ominously heralded by lightning 
and thunder, had suddenly broken upon his sight was beau- 
tiful, beyond possibility of comparison, with any woman 
whom he had ever before gazed upon. 

She was a brilliant brunette, of not more than fifteen 
years of age, with a slight, elegant, and graceful form, that 
sat her horse with equal ease and command. Her features 
were irregular, as those of every characteristic or bewitching 
face must necessarily be ; her complexion was of a warm, 
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rich olive, ripening into a ruddy bloom upon the round 
cheeks ; her shining hair, her flashing eyes, quaintly curved 
eye-brows, and long eye-lashes, seemed intensely black. 
But that which gave individual character to the enchanting 
face was this combination — eyes too full of lightning, and 
lips too plump and red, indicating a nature at once tender 
and spirited, loving and fiery ; one of those characters that 
seldom or ever follow a common-place career, or fill an ordi* 
nary station ; one who, according to circumstances, may 
become devoted and heroic, or sensual and vindictive ; that 
may be developed, in this world, into heroes or into crimi- 
nals, and become in the next angelia or devils. 

The costume of this beautiful wild creature was pic- 
turesque. A riding habit of black merino fitted perfectly 
her elegant figure ; a riding-hat of black felt, adorned with 
one black plume, shaded her sparkling face ; gray gauntlets 
with deep cuffs, recently donned, covered her hands. Prom 
the right-side saddle-horn hung a game-bag well filled, and 
the silver pipe whose sounds had preceded her approach. 
Lastly, in her right hand she carried a light fowling-piece. 

Such were her dress and accoutrements ; but ever from 
them the eyes of the spectator came back to look upon her 
beautiful, strange face, with all its dark and bright promises. 
Intellect, passion, will, — ^all were here in their undeveloped 
strength — ^what should life make of them and of her ? 

None of these questions, however, passed through the 
mind of yoimg Orville Deville as he gazed for a moment, 
entranced, upon the beautiful wild maiden before him. In 
her singular, bright countenance he saw only its marvellous 
beauty, felt only its wondrous fascination. He did not even 
speculate upon the circumstance of meeting in the moun- 
tain wilderness this bright, young girl in the garb of a 
sportsman. He felt only her " glamour " that was momen- 
tarily growing upon him. 

Por a moment they gazed upon each other, — he vrith 
ardent admiration, she with surprise and curiosity. 
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Then suddenly recollecting himself, he lifted his tasselled 
cap, and bowing deeply, even to the flaps of his saddle, 
said : — 

" Young lady, I am Lieutenant Orville Deville, of his 
Majesty's Provincials, returning with my servant from the 
fatal field of Braddock's lost battle. I have missed the 
way, and would crave of your courtesy some direction to 
the nearest place of shelter." 

With the fearless gaze of a young Amazon, the wild girl 
looked at the speaker, as though she would have read his 
history, character, and purpose in his face ; she hesitated to 
reply. 

Old ISTero looked upon both with infinite disgust — "Why 
de debbil don't Marse Awful speak plain f De young thing 
don't unnesstan* de fus word he say ! Why can't he ax 
her — ^Toung gall, for goramity's sake, tell us whar we can 
run in out o' de storm ?" 

JN'ero was wrong. She understood the speaker ; she only 
paused to read him — ^as if ever a young girl read aright a 
young man whom she began first by admiring ! The scrutiny, 
however, seemed to satisfy her, for she answered him by 
saying, in tones which he thought the clearest and sweetest 
that he had ever heard. 

"At the foot of the mountain, sir, is my fisither's 
house ; he trill make you welcome to a supper and 
lodging." 

" Dar ! daP% somefin like talk now !" said the black, to 
himself. 

With another and a deeper bow, and with his eyes, whose 
admiring gaze he could scarcely restrain, fixed upon her 
face, the young man replied : 

"I earnestly thank you, and gladly accept your kind 
proffer." 

And so saying, with a smile and a waive of the hand, he 
backed the horse, and gave the young girl the pass. 

But instead of going forward, she turned her sunbright 
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face oyer ber shoulder and looked in the direction of the 
way whence they had all come. 

*^ Pardon me ; you are waiting for some one ?" suggested 
the young man, with a just perceptible tinge of-^what ? 
yes, early as it was in their acquaintance^-of incipient 
je<dou8y ! 

'< No, sir, I am waiting for no one ; but since I have been 
so lucky as to meet you, perhaps you would not mind 
doing me a small favor P'' said the young huntress ; turning 
her graceful head, and lifting her dark eyes to his face. 

" A thousand with delight ! Speak, bright one, we are 
at your orders," exclaimed the gentleman, earnestly, press- 
ing closer towards her steed. 

" Marster in hebben, ef de *femal fools don't mean to 
stand here and larver der fumel nonsense all night, wid de 
rain jes about to come down ! Lord ! lord ! lord ! lord ! 
now she'll take jes as long to larver back again I" mentally 
ejaculated the old negro, in distress. 

She did not, however. Eyeing the young officer shyly 
yet proudly, she answered promptly and to the point : 

^* Well, sir, since you are so good, I must tell you that 
to-day, on the other declivity of the mountain I was so 
fortunate as to shoot a young buck, which, however, I had 
no means of bringing home.'' 

'* Humph ! dat ain't de onliest young huek as you've shot 
to day, I'U take my oath," significantly commented the old 
man. 

" Well, beautiful Diana, I should applaud that feat in one 
of your sex did admiration for the bright girl leave room 
for admiration of the keen huntress !" exclaimed the youth, 
scarcely able to withdraw his fascinated eyes from their 
gaze of adoration. 

'* Sir !" ejaculated the untamed creature, suddenly flash- 
ing upon him her black, scintillating, and sparkling eyes. 
She evidently had not caught the sense or spirit of his 
courtly speech. 
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Her unsophiscated perplexity muBt have confused Orville 
Deville, could anything have embarrassed that self-possessed 
young gentleman ; he replied : 

"I await your commands, bright Diana.*' 
'' My name is not Diana. It is Lionne, if you wish to 
know it ; but that is not what I was talking about. The 
buck I struck lies some half a mile back. I should 
thank you if you would let your man go with me and bring 
it before him on his horse." 

" Oh ! Lor' goramity, ef she don't mean to keep me out'n 
de storm fdl night, long o' her buck,^* whined the old man 
to himself. 

Apparently Mr. Deville disapproyed the proposition, for, 
after some seconds* delay, he gently inquired — 
" But would you linger longer in the storm ?" 
'* What ! — a soldier and afeabd ?" suddenly hissed the 
wild creature in his ear, with a look and tone that might 
have become Lady Macbeth, when uttering the same words. 
So startling was the effect of the change that transfigured 
her whole countenance, that the old negro, taken by surprise, 
suddenly backed his horse, and, with the superstition of his 
race, exclaimed — 

** Dis gal's de berry debbil in female 'parrel ! I doesn't 
wonder, I doesn't, as she comed wid thunder an' lightenin' ; 
she don't bode us no good — she don't !" 

The half-savage thing laughed loudly at the effect she had 
produced upon the negro, and then turned her black eyes, 
flashing with fierce fun, upon his master. 

But that hero was apparently above being startled by 
trifles, or even by the prodigy of hearing this beautiful 
demi-barbarian, this young huntress of the mountain wilder- 
ness, quote Shakspeare. Thinking only of himself, and the 
implied doubt of his manhood, he answered with some 
hauteur — 

" Madam, I was consulting only your own comfort — 
most a^burediy not my convenience." 



** Quits !" she gaily replied. " But there was no need to 
pause. The gust — for I cannot call ihU a storm — is over, 
or nearly so. Look ! the Storm King is vanquished ! Behold 
the oriflame of his retiring host !" she said, pointing to the 
flaming western horizon, where the thunder clouds, hroken 
into a thousand wild fragments, like rent banners of purple, 
crimson, and gold, seemed sinking in a sea of blood. 

The eyes of the young soldier followed her finger, and 
turned in admiration from the gorgeous sunset scene to the 
irradiated face of the girlish enthusiast, whose picturesque 
and poetic language was as strange to him as every other 
circumstance relating to her. 

" * The Storm King is vanquished,' as you said. Ifc has 
scarcely thundered or lightened since you appe&red upon 
the mountain; therefore you must be the Joan who has 
vanquished the terrible invader," he said. 

"My name is no more Joan than Diana, sir; I am 
Lionne, as I said before." 

" But why should you be called Lionne ? *' 

" I cannot tell you, sir ; 1 was not consulted at the 
christening 1 " 

" Well, Diana, Joan, or Lionne, you are the most be- 
witching creature I ev^r met ; but tell me, then, is the 
storm really over ? " 

" You are not used to our mountain gusts or you would 

know that it is. They are upon us and gone ere one can 

say it lightens, almost. See, sir ! the rain has rolled down 

to the valleys,*' she said, pointing to where the vale, dim 

in the evening gloom, looked dimmer still with low lying 

mist or falling rain. 

Orville Deville gazed with curiosity and interest upon 
this strange aspect of Nature. 

Never before had he looked upon a shower from sucb an 

elevated point of view. Its effect was singular. 

Upon the mind of the old black it was terrific. 

" Who de debbil ebber see de rain a fallen underneaf of 
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dem before ? Dis is witchcraft-— pure, debblish witchcraft 
-—and 9h^9 de witch ! I wish me an' Mane AwM was 
lirered of bofe of dem, I does ! *' he mentally exdaimed, 
with chattering teeth. 

'^Now, if we had gone on," continued Lionne, ''we 
should hare ridden right down into the rain ; but as it is, 
bj the time we get our buck and return, the shower will be 
over in the yallej. And so," she said, turning her spark- 
ling bkck eyes upon the discontented face of the old negro, 
'' jou have lost nothing by the change, uncle." 

'* Me ! oh yes, thanky mist'ess ! 9ame to you, ma^am^ 
*deed!*' ezehimed the terrified black, rather incoherently, as 
he sprang his horse away from the dangerous enchantress. 

'' We will hurry, if you please, sir," said the huntress, 
turning her horse's h^ui and riding back upon the road, 
followed eagerly by the young o£5lcer, and reluctantly by 
the old man. 

A ride of ten minutes, down the western declivity of the 
ridge, brought them to the spot, a little to the left of 
their path, where in a thicket the game lay— a fine half- 
grown deer. 

Mr. Deville dismounted, and assisted his servant in 
raising and laying the carcass across the shoulders of the 
negro's horse. Then both sprang into their saddles, turned 
rein, and began to re^ascend. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

THB outlaw's HOKB. 

• 

It was a lodge of ample sise, 

But strange in strnctnre and deyice ; 

Of sach materials as aronnd 

The builder's hand had readiest ibimd. Soott. 

Ab they cantered over the mountain top the full moon 
rising in the east, shone upon their forward pathway, fleck- 
ing with silver light one side of eyeiy tree, and eyery 
jutting rock. 

Lionne rode foremost, seemingly bent only upon getting 
home. 

Orville Deville followed close behind, his attention fixed 

upon the elegant equestrian figure, beautiful horse, and 
beautiful girl before him. 

Nero brought up the rear, at a respectful distance. 
' Not only was the old creature shy of the enchantress ahead, 
but also he was very much embarrassed by the carriage of 
the buck on the shoulders of his steed. And when they 
began to descend the narrow path leading down the preci- 
pice, the difficulty grew greater ; the legs and antlers of the 
animal, carried crosswise on the horse, were continually 
catching in the cedar bushes that bordered each side of the 
track, seriously obstructing his progress, and severely 
trying his patience. At such times, while disentangling 
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his " freight," his eyes would be fixed in indignation upon 
the beautiful witch in advance, and his ire would break 
forth— 

** Consam this trick, I do say ! Marse Awful's 'witched ! 
nothing shorter ! I hopes we'll get well out'n it, that's all ! 
Wonder what he thiuks Lady Adelaide would say to this ? 
Wouldn't catch her rantypoUing over the mountains with a 
pack of hounds at her heels like the Witch o' Window. 
Thar! look here now! " he exclaimed, pulling and jerking 
at the antlers that had this time got entangled in the top 
of a pine sappling. 

In this manner they slowly descended the declivity. 
When about half way down, the musical murmur of water 
flowing over a rocky bed came to their ears. 

" That," said Lionne, drawing rein and turning her head 
to speak to her companion — " that is the sound of the 
creek that washes the foot of this ridge. It is called the 
' Singing Stream,* and rightly, I think ; do but listen to its 
melodious murmur ! " 

" Is the voice of the river so musical ? I do not know, 
for the supernal melody of one voice has spoiled me for all 
others ! " answered the young man, in a low, significant 
tone. 

^' And whose voice is that ? " inquired the huntress. 

An ardent gaze and expressive silence answered. 

Lionne touched up her horse and rode onward. 

'' Ef you aint a getting on swimmingly with the witch- 
girl, young marster. Til give up ! What will Lady Ade- 
laide say to that,** mentally ejaculated old Nero, who had 
caught up to them and witnessed this little passage of gal- 
lantry. 

Meanwhile Lionne cantered down the track closely fol- 
lowed by her escort. 

A quarter of an hour more of riding brought them to the 
foot of the mountain, and to the borders of the .Singing 
stream. Now flooded with the moonbeams, it seemed a 
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river of soft light flowing on between the base of the hoarj 
ridge and the dark evergreen woods on the other side. 

The partj drew rein to pause and gaze for an instant upon 
the lovely sylvan scene, and then — 

" Tom to the left 1*' directed their beautiful guide, as she 
led the way down the banks of the stream. 

A ride of a few hundred yards brought them to a rough- 
hewn stone house, large in size, but only of one stoiy, built 
against the foot of the precipice, and fronting the creek. 
A low wall of rough-hewn rock, like that of which the house 
was constructed, inclosed a small yard. Between the front 
of this wall and the banks of the stream there was barely 
room enough for two horsemen to ride abreast. 

Drawing rein at the gate, Lionne alighted and invited her 
companions to dismount and follow her into the house, 
whose aspect, on nearer view,was dark, close, and repellant. 

Opening the door that was placed beween four front 
windows, she called — 

« Vulcan I' 

^* Here, mistress !" growled a voice like that of a bear 
as a back door opened, a dwarf— a huge dwarf like a short 
giant — ^made his appearance. He stood about four feet in 
his shoes, but what he lacked in altitude was made up in 
width ; he was as nearly square as it is possible for a human 
form to be, as if some wizard had placed his hand upon the 
head of a very tall man, and pressed him down until his 
height ran all to breadth. 

Even Orville gazed in wonder upon this strange monster 

As for poor old Nero he felt sure he was ruined I After 
steering in a helpless panic, he suddenly dropped upon his 
knees and began zealously to pray. 

** Oh ! Lor' goramighty, have marsy on us ! It is de 
debbil ! It is de debbil ! it is de debbil ! de witch has de- 
lib^red us to de debbil, as I knew she would — so I did ! 
Oh ! goramighty ! we's lost, done for, ruinated an' gibben 
ober to sudden struction ! — have marsy on m ! Deliber us 

c 3 
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from dis beautifiil 'ceiving witch-girl, and die mons'ouB ugly 
debbil !** All this was delivered in a low voice, unheard by 
the others, whom between his invocations the terrified 
creature furtively watched. The little' dialogue that was 
going on among them did not tend to calm his nerves. 

" What do you want, Lionne P and who are these P" 
growled the monster, in a discontented voice. 

" These are strangers '* 

" I see that !*' interrupted the beast. 

" WeU, they are— an officer and his servant, who have 
lost their way in the mountains, and are in need of supper 
and lodging, and whom it is my will to see well attended, 
do you hear ! See to it ! And firs«t of all go show the servant 
where to put his horses/* replied the girl in a voice of 
authority that enforced observance. 

** Yes, Lionne. Come, fellow, get up !" grumbled the 
great brute, approaching the panic-stricken negro, and 
grasping his shoulder. 

But Nero, with protruding eyeballs, sprung from under 
his hand, as though he had been shot from a gun, ran, and 
^ell upon his knees before his master, crying : 

" Oh, sabe me ! sabe me, marster I it is de debbil ! 
it is de debbil, an* 'deed an* 'deed I ain't 'pared for 
to go !" 

" Be silent, idiot ! do you not see that it is the yoimg 
lady's servant P" exclaimed Mr. Deville, sternly. 

" ' Young lady V oh\ * Servant ' oh, it's de debbil and de 
witch 1" whimpered the old man, with grave face and shak- 
ing teeth. 

** Yulcan ! leave this man here to recover his senses, and 
go yourself and stable the horses ; you will find them with 
mine at the gate ; carry the buck around to the back shed 
and hang him up," said the girl, promptly. 

"Yes, Lionne — Our^r-r^r ! !" he added, grinning and 
snarling at poor Nero, as he passed him, and throwing that 
victim into a new spasm. 
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" Be BO good as to sit and wait here until I return," said 
Lionne, pointing to a settee, and then opening a door on 
the left, through which she disappeared. 

In an instant after, Deville heard a deep«toned, manly 
voice, inquiring — 

*' What has kept you out so late, Lionne f " and her reply — 

"The chase, my fSfttherl I have been unusually suc- 
cessful !" 

« Mad girl !" 

'^ Ah, sir, do not reproach me !" 

^' I do not, my child ! You have none of the pleasures 
of civilization, of refinement, such as might become my 
daughter !" 

" Nor miss them ! nor knoiv of them, even, my fiither !" 

"Ah! poor onel before men gamble in politics and 
stake their all^ they should think of others depending upon 
them, whose lives may be ruined ! For myself, I care not ! 
but when I think of what you should be, and what you 
are " 

" ^- — Me ! would I be other than I am ! * the free, wild 
joyous Lionne,' that you call me P Ha ! ha I ha ! ha I ha !*' 
— her merry laughter rung through the house. 

" So I have called you ; but — ^no matter !" 

" Father ! tell me once for all, what is aU tbis great good 
that I have lost ? Who were you in the world^f What is 
it that you have forfeited P And how have you forfeited it P" 

" Not now — but sometinyd, sometime, I will tell you, 
Lionde ! — ^I will tell you why I have been hunted like a 
wild bedat from society, finding no security for life until I 
had reached this mountain fastness.'' 

" Sometime you will tell me. Ood grant it may be soon. 
But, &ther, when I approach this subject I forget all 
others. I came to tell you that I have brought strangers 
home with me." 

" Strangers ! Lionne ! are you mad, then, indeed P" 

" No, father." 
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" In tbe name of all the saints, who are tbese stnmgen?*' 

'' An officer in the armj and his servant." 

** A king's officer I Girl, you are positiyelj firantic !" 

** No, father ; this is a provincial officer, returning from 
fort " 

*^A provincial! Worse and worse! Lionne, you are 
betrayed! tee are betrayed! You have unconsciously led 
the hunter of man to his prey }" 

'^Father! father! no, I say; if ever I read stainless 
honour on a human brow, I read it on this young gentle- 
man's. He is, therefore, what he reported himself to be — 
an officer, returning from the fatal ambuscade into which 
Braddock's army fell," said Lionne. 

''Show him in. I cannot bear suspense. I will soon know." 

Lionne opened the door and beckoned Deville, who was 
deeply blushing at playing the part of a spy, though it was 
that of an involuntary one. 

He arose to follow. 

Nero sprang up and caughfc the skirt of his coat, crying out, 

'' Oh, Marse Awf cd ! for Lor's sake, dont leave de poor 
ole nigger behind — don't ! I'm worse scared 'an when I 
fell down flat o' my face, an' kicked an' hollered in de In- 
dian's amber-scalps !" 

'' Be silent, fool, and let go my coat." 

'' Let him come," said Lionne, kindly, though scarcely 
able to repress her laughter. 

'' Gome, sany, than, since the young lady is so good as to 
permit you," said Mr. Deville, half angrily. 

*' * Young lady V-^oh-h-h! I wouldn't ax to follow arter 
de witch inside, ef I wa'n't ten t'ousand times worse afeard 
o' de snarlin' debbil outside Ur^'-r !** muttered Nero, with 
a shudder, as he crept close behind his master. 

And thus they entered the inner room, and the presence 
of their mysterious host. 
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CHAPTEB in. 

THE orTLAW. 

He seemed a stalwart knight and keen, 

That had in many a hattle heen ; 

His eyehrow dark, and eye of fire, 

Showed spirit prond and prompt to ire ; 

Tet lines of thought upon his cheek 

Did deep design and coonsel speak. Soott. 

It was a large, square room, with a low ceiling, and walls 
darkened by age or smoke. Being a back room, the only 
two windows looked plump upon the side of the mountain, 
against which the house had been built, and which could be 
reached from them with an outstretched arm. From the 
room no glimpse of the sky was visible. 

The ample fire-place opposite the windows was well sup« 
plied with great logs, that smouldered with a subdued heat 
that the dampness of the house, and the chilliness of the 
late September evening, rendered acceptable. !From the 
centre of the low ceiling hung an iron lamp, directly over a 
substantial round table of black oak. Upon this table lay 
several heavy books ; beside it, in a rude oaken arm-chair, 
covered with bearskins, sat an individual in marked contrast 
with all his surroundings. 

He was a man considerably past middle age, of a taU and 
powerful form, with a fine, stately head, thickly covered 
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with long» black hair, threaded here and there with silver^ 
which, with his grizzly black beard, framed-in in a fine aris- 
tocratic face, with high, aquiline features, pale complexion, 
and anxious expression. 

His dress was one of faded splendour— a rusty black 
velvet coat, heavily embossed with tarnished silver lacoi 
black velvet knee-breeches, and black doth gaiters, Sutened 
with dimmed silver buttons. 

He sat fiunng the door, with one hand resting on the open 
volume upon the table, and with his haughty head raised in 
expectancy. 

As the strangers entered he arose, and stood awaiting 
their approach. 

'^ My father, this is Lieutenant DeviUe, the benighted tra- 
veller of whom I told you,*' said Lionne, presenting the guest. 

Surprise and involuntary deep respect held the young 
man silent, as he made a profound bow to his mysterious 
and distinguished-looking host. 

The latter extended his hand, saying, with stately and 
somewhat formal courtesy — 

^ You are most welcome, sir, to such poor entertainment 
as our mountain lodge affords.** 

'* I should apologize for this enforced intrusion,'* began 
the young man. 

''Sir, please to be seated,** gracefully interrupted the 
host, setting forward a rough deal chair, and addingi ''it is 
very seldom that this unfrequented neighbourhood affords 
us the pleasure of a passing guest." 

With a second bow young Deville placed his hat upon 
the table, and took the offered chair. 

" You were with Braddock*B troops at the disastrous am- 
buscade on the march to Fort Duquesne, my daughter 
tells me,*' said the host, courteously. 

" I was so unhappy as to see that gallant officer &11 and 
his troops cut to pieoes,** replied the guest, with a scarcely 
repressed groan. 
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" And — ^7ou were wounded P " added hii host, with an 
expresflion of grave Bjinpathy. 

''You may say dat, ole mane, for he waa jes' putty 
nigh kiU^** came a voice firom an obacure pait of the 
room. 

And hoBt and guest both looking up, eaw old Nero, who 
had reared himself up in the angle of the corner, where he 
stood, still and solemn as an old-fiiahioned dock. 

'' Who is that curiosity P " asked the epet of the hort. 

'' It is my servant, sir ; a spoiled old rascal I " replied 
OrviUe DeviUe ; then turning to the delinquent, he said — 
** Who gave you leave to speak, sir P '* 

''Nobody didn% Marse Awful, honey, *caze nobody 
wasn't axed ; but no offence wasn't meant to no one ; and 
so ef ole marse dar, want to know anything 'bout you're 
bein' wounded, der aint no soul can tell him nuffin about it 
'cept tis me; you can't, Marse Awful, 'case you didn't 
know nuffin 'tall till 'twas all ober t dar I " 

Orville Deville frowned with confusion and anger ; but 
his host, with a smile, said — 

" Will my guest do me a favor P Will be let this original 
genius come forward and relate his own and his master^s 
adventures ; for I know," he added, gracefully, *' that my 
young soldier will scarcely do himself justice in his own 
narrative." 

Deville bowed with a smile that chased away the frown, 
and turning again towards his servant, said— 

"You meet with great indulgence here, blockhead! 
Since you are so favored, come forward and answer this 
gentleman's questions." 

Thus exhorted, old Nero, who felt much re-assured by 
the stately and kindly presence of the master of the house, 
approached and stood hat in hand. 

" You say your master was severely wounded ? " 

"No, ole marse, honey, I didn't say nufEm. like dat ! I 
said how he wer putty nigh kilt 1" 
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" Tell me about it." 

" Ise gwine to, honey ; Ise gwine to, chile ; 'deed I is 
ole marse; only joa jes gimme time to memorize my own 
mind. Well, you see, old marse, when we fuss fell in long 
0* de amberscralps — " 

'' The what ? " interrupted the host, knitting his brows 
in perplexity. 
■ '* De am5«r-«0a^«, marster.** 

'^ He means the ambuscade j^ put in the young gentleman, 
half laughing and half vexed. 

'' Sartin, ole marse, dey called em scalps^ any how, which 

dere was no end to dem same taken. Well, as I was sayin* 

when we fuss fell in long o* de amber-scalps — scades, I 

mean, de bushes was so thick and 'strutting dat Marse 
Awful—" 

"Whom?'* 

" Marse Awful, honey, my young master dere — " 

'* What a name ! " 
' '' He means Ormlle, my Christian name,** again put in the 
young officer. 

'* Awful or Offhl^ it's all de same, ole marse, only ef you 
dem keeps puttin' me out, you'll make me forget to remem- 
ber all about it, and now I shall have to go back to de be- 
ginnin' ! " said old Nero, in high dudgeon. 

** Well, eo on, you shall not be interrupted again," said 
the smiling host. 

" Thanky, ole marse. Well, so when we fuss fell in long 
o' de amber-scalps — seades, I mean, de bushes got so thick 
and 'structed up wid de unwisible bullets a-cuttin' all 
about, dat Marse Awful^-O^a/, I mean, gets oflTn his horse, 
an' tells me to lead him back for safe takin' care of. An' 
Marse Awful plune:es right into de thick o' de bushes an' 
bullets an' smoke. An' I leads my bosses back 'cording to 
orders. 

^* Bymebye I hears de debbil to pay. axin' your pardon, 
ole marse ! Fuss 'twas on'y spbg I sping ! sping ! ' o' de 
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bullets as dej whistled about troo de trees ; den clouds o* 
smoke an' an awful smell o' brimstone I 

" A little while after, an* den de groans o' de sufferin * ! 

" Den, at long-last, deep silence. 

" Den right out*n dat silence, a suddint, univarsal, horro- 
robel howl, as ef all the debbels in all the pits had bust out 
o' de bowels o' de yeth to once. It was de 'fernel amber- 
scalps — acades^ I mean, at dere debellish work ! 

'^ Ebery bone in me shuck, only to hear dem ! I staid 
dere trimblin' and trimblin' hours an' hours I Den, arter 
all was quiet, I fought how I'd go see ef I could see any- 
thing o' my young marster ; case eberyt'ing was so awful 
still, it made me feel worse dan de hellobulloo itself, fur it 
seemed jes as if all de hull yeth was struck wid death. So 
I tied my horses, and went stealin' along in de shade. 

'' I hadn't gone more'n quarter of a mile when, glory be 
to Marster in Hebben, what sights I see! Slaughtered 
men strewed about imnemeaf de trees an' 'mong de bushes 
like de dried leaves of autumn ! I turned ober two or three 
as looked like my young marster, only dey wa'nt him! 
Lor', it was hours and hours of s'arching 'fore I come upon 
him 'way in de fur eend o' de ground. Dar, under a lone- 
some hemlock tree, I seen Marse Awful, laying out stiff 
and still for dead ! Jes as I was a goin' up to him, a big 
red debbil ob an amber-scalp come sneaking troo de bushes 
an' creeps up to him, an' takes him by his long, fair hair, 
an' holds his head up, an' den fumbles in his own belt, an' 
den draps him for a minute and fumbles again ! 

" I knew well 'nough what de red brute was arter — ^he 
was arter his kuife to whip off my young marster's scalp — 
scade, I mean 1 

" So, * No you don't,' sez I to myself! So I had no wea- 
pon but a quart bottle o' spirits o' turpentine, as I brought 
along in my coat pocket for a misery in my back ; which 
it is de best thing for rheumatiz as ever was, as likewise to 
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core hones and dean guns — So I whips out my bottle o' 
Bpirits o' tuipentme an' creepe on to Mr. Bedskin. 

** But ef yon'U please to believe me, marster, though I 
trod soft as any cat, ef dat debblish sharp-eared amber- 
scalp didn't hear me ! He let go my marster's hair, turned 
sharp round, and wid a yell and a howl as mos' druv de 
soul out'n my body, he lept at me ! 

** But I was ready for him ! I liT my big bottle o' sperrits 
o' turpentine in bof hands, and let him have it wid all my 
might an' main. 

" Gush — swAi^eLS — PAiro ! right into his 'furnel face an' 
eyes! 

" Tow-Hoo-oo-oo ! ! ! 

" May I nebber hear such an unyethly howl as dat dere 
cussed amber-scalp guy, as he fell back and dropped his 
knife. 

** In one half a minute he'd a been up ag'in, ef I had 
guT him de chance ; but in one second, you see, old marse, 
I lept up'on him, snatched up de knife, put its point to his 
t'roat, an bore wid all my might, till I had pinned him to 
de ground, an' de handle stopped de blade firom gwine 
further ! ! 

^' Den I left go an' run an' picked up Marse Awful, laid 
his head up ober my shoulder, and made off fur de horses as 
fast as ebber I could ! It was a dreadful tug ; an' I was 
on de p'int of dropping him — (cause, you see, ole marse, 
I thought how he wer^ dead, an' my only motive for carryin' 
of him along was to give him Christian berryin' wid de 
hair on his head) — ^when I hear behind me a crashin' an' a 
gurglin' ; an' lookin' ober my shoulder, lo ! an' behold, dere 
was de cussed infunnelly amber-scalp, as I left for dead wid 
de knife stickin' in his t'roat, a-lepping arter me wid de 
blood a gushing from his mouth ! ! 

** Yes, as I was 'bout to drop my marster, an* fall down 

an' hollow — ('cause, you see, I hadn't another bottle o' 

sperrits o' turpentine to smash in his eyes) — he begins to 
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reel an' totter, an' den he falla forrid on his face and rolls 
ober, an* draws up an* stretches out an* rolls ober agfin, 
and lays stock still! 

'' Den I tought he mus' be dead ; dough I wouldn*t trust 
him, for a long time ; but laid marster down an* watched. 

" While I was watchin* de cuss of an amber-scalp, I hears 
a groan dose by me ; an' dere was my marster wid his eyes 
open ! 

*' My lord, I was more scared dan oberjoyed ! 'Feared 
to me, all de dead was comin* to life ag*in ! I mos' spected 
to see Braddock*s cut up troops come marchin* back. Still| 
I was oberjoyed, too. 

" * Marse Awful, chile,* sez I, * is yer alibe P ' 

*'OA-A-A!* sezhe! 

'* * Is yer alibe honey ? * sez I. 

'' ' Oh-h-h-h-h ! * sez he. 

" * Can you speak, honey P ' sez I. 

" • W-a-t'e-r ! * sez he ! 

'' Well then, thinkin* as now no dead man wouldn't call 
for no water, I made up my mine as how he mus' be alibe. 

'* 'I'll get it for you, marse,' sez I. 

" But fus I went to look at de *femal amberscalp. I 
seen he was layin* berry still ; but I darsent trust him, no 
how ; so I felt oneasy in my mind, an' solved to tote my 
marster off soon as ebber I guy him a drink. 

«< < W-a^t'e-r ! ' he kept whinnin,' like a sick puppy. Beg 
yer pardon, Marse Awful, honey, but *deed you did, 

** Well, I went to look for water. Dat was soo^found— 
a perty little stream rurniin' along an' singing — 'drink, 
drink, drink,* as plain as I can speak. Dar was de water ; 
but where was anything to dip it wid P His hat was gone ; 
an* mine — ^well, what wi.d sweat, an* grease, an dust, mine 
wa'n't so ober an' above nice to drink out'n. I even 
t'aught how his boots was cleaner'n my hat ; so I went to 
him an' pulled off his boot an* dipped it full o' water an* 
hel* up his bead an* put it to his lips. 
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" An* all de time Marse Awful was drinkin' I bad my 
eye cocked on to de 'femal amber-scalp, wbicb red cass 
nebber moved ag'in, as I knows on ; ef be did, it was arter 
tve come away ! 

'^ So, arter my marse bad drank bis fill an' took a long 
breaf, I lif 's bim up an* lays bis bead on my sboulderan' totes 
bim off to de bosses. "Wben we gits dere — 

" JB-r-tMi-dy ! * sez my marser. 

'^ Dere was some in bis saddle bags, an' so I lays bim 
down on a sof rock, an' gits it out an' puts it to bis lips. 
Wben be bad tuck a good, deep swig, an' drawed a good 
deep breaf— 

" * Help me onto my borse,' sez be. 

'* So I 'beyed orders, an' put bim in bis saddle. 

''But ef ebber you see a dead corpse ridin' borseback, he 
looked like it Well, by de blessin' o' bebben an a miracle 
on de yetb, at las' we bad de good fortune to 'rive at a 
squatter gemman's log-cabin, wbere Marse Awful guv way 
an' £unted soon as ebber be got down off'n bis borde, and 
wbere be laid ill for six. weeks, 'fore ebber be was able to 
'sume bis journey. 

" Kn* dat's de way bow I save my young Marse Awful, — 
Offkl, I mean, — ^&om losin' of bis scalp, — seade, I sbould 
say, only in de 'citement ob de narrative I doesn't alius 
memorize to speak proper, so I bopes ole marster 'U excuse 
me," concluded Nero, witb a profound bow. 

" We will applaud you, — a, — ^wbat is your name ? " 

*• Nero, marse ! Meed it is, cbile, Nero ! " 

" Tben, Nero, you are quite a hero ! Anotber Eneas ! " 

" 'Neas ? wbo be, marse ? " 

" Anotber bero, wbo carried off his fatber on bis back 
firom burning Troy, as you did your master." 

" Did de amber-scalps, — scades, — bum Troy, marster P " 

" Well, yes, or very mucb tbe same sort of devils, tbougb 
they were not redskins, or savages," smiled the host ; tben 
taming to Mr. Deville, be said, witb grave earnestness, 
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** I fear, sir, that yon hare not yet fully reooyered your 
wounds.*' 

'' In truth, no ; but, being Tery anxious to return borne, 
I Bet out just as soon as I was able to sit my horse," re> 
pHed the young gentleman. 

** And you have been exposed, in this invalid condition, 
to the storm; — ^your garments are wet," remarked the, 
elder gentleman, now for the first time noticing the steam- 
ing coat of his guest. 

" A little damp ; there was not much rain on the moun-' 
tains, it passed off to the valleys ; the storm was mostly 
thunder and lightning. Pray give yourself no trouble, 
sir," said the young soldier, observing that his host took 
a staff that rested against his chair and thumped loudly 
upon the floor. 

" Nevertheless you will do me the favor to change your 
dothing," replied the host. 

His summons was answered by the entrance of the 
dwarfed giant. 

'* Vulcan, show this gentleman into my chamber, and 
serve him with dry clothes," said his master. 

The giant ducked his huge head, disappeared for a 
moment, then re-appeared with a lamp, and stood waiting. 

lieutenant Deville, understanding that he was to follow 
this strange guide, arose and left the sitting-room. 

Nero prudently remained near the host, who^ as I said, 
inspired him with confidence. 

Vulcan led the stranger guest into the hall, at the back 
of which a broad but rudely-built staircase conducted 
them to an upper hall corresponding exactly to the lower 
one. 

Opening a door to the left, he admitted the young man 
to a chamber immediately over the sitting-room that they 
had quitted. 

TUs apartment was furnished with Spartan simplicity, — 
an iron camp-bedstead, a deal clothes-press, a washstand, 
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with fittmrefli sad two ehain completed its appmntments. 
The windows, in a line with thoee below, looked out upon 
the same daric monntttn aide. In tlie fireplaee* at the 
opposite end of the loom, a wood fire was afarea^ kindled. 

The dwarf-giant went to the elothse preae, took out a 
fiided suit of maroon Telret and laid it on thebed» and stood 
in sQence waiting orders. 

Mr. BeTiUe quieklj doffed his damp gannenta» which 
Tnlcan seiaed and hung across the back of a chair before 
the fire. He then put on the dry smt^ and announced him- 
self readr to return below. 

m 

A^ukan took the candle and led the waj down stairs^ 
and young BcTiUe re-entered the sitting room. His host 
receiTed him with a smile, and offered the Tacant chair, 
which he immediately took. 

One cirenmstance perplexed, and ereii cmbanaased joung 
BenUe — though his host receiired him hoqpitably, entor- 
tsined him coidiallT, coQTersed with 1dm firedj, j^ he had 
mot annoMnined to tdm his name! Was it firom fiwgefcfiilneas, 
disferast, or caation ? or waa it in the expectation that he — 
Devilfe— would Mk it ? It might be the latter. At anj 
tihe Tomg man leaohed to aet iqpoa the si^poai- 
lor he fiHuad it exceosiTely awkward to maintidn a 
Ingthmed coniersatieQ with one whose naoM he did not 
know. He cowmeneed* and with his most penuaaiTe smile 
delmatial tone he saad— ^ 

1 hanne Tct, I belieiei, to leani the naoM of the hcooorsd 
w^ haa ao ptomfAfy ecdendsd thedkritflr of hia kindlf 
roof to the Urangcr. 

A daik dood gatiiered upon Ae brow of Ae man 
admvaMd. He paaaed hia band once or twice over hia 
imhndL ami tc««, raa^Tiag it, fixed hia ejta calmlf iqpon 



- 1 Mi caZW IMafbi^.* 

H^nertbawed. "" I shall wrer foiget the naaM^** l»e 
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with fixtures, and two chairs completed its appointments. 
The windows, in a line with those below, looked out upon 
the same dark mountain side. In the fireplace, at the 
opposite end of the room, a wood fire was already kindled. 

The dwarf-giant went to the clothes press, took out a 
faded suit of maroon velvet and laid it on the bed, and stood 
in silence waiting orders. 

Mr. Deville quickly defied his damp garments, which 
Yulcan seized and hung across the back of a chair before 
the fire. He then put on the dry suit, and announced him- 
self ready to return below. 

Yulcan took the candle and led the way down stairs, 
and young Deville re-entered the sitting room. His host 
received him with a smile, and ofiered the vacant chair, 
which he immediately took. 

One circumstance perplexed, and even embarrassed young 
Deville — ^though his host received him hospitably, enter- 
tained him cordially, conversed with him freely, yet, he had 
not announced to him his name ! Was it from forgetfulness, 
distrust, or caution ? or was it in the expectation that he^^ 
Deville — ^would ask it ? It might be the latter. At any 
rate the young man resolved to act upon the supposi- 
tion, for he found it excessively awkward to maintain a 
lengthened conversation with one whose name he did not 
know. He commenced, and with his most persuasive smile 
and deferential tone he said — 

" 1 have yet, I believe, to learn the name of the honoured 
host who has so promptly extended the shelter of his kindly 
roof to the stranger. 

A dark cloud gathered upon the brow of the man 
addressed. He passed his hand once or twice over his 
forehead, and then, removing it, fixed his eyes calmly upon 
the questioner, and answered — 

" I am called Delafor^t." 

His guest bowed. " I shall never forget the name," he 
said. 
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But then he nmaed — '^ So 
named Lionne DelaforSt! a 
Stop ! it means something, t< 
forest!' There is some subt 
' caUed' De-laforit. He did 
True, he is * of the forest ;' bu 
is some mystery here, into t 
right to pry," added the younj 

His transient reverie was bi 
can, who thrust in his huge 
one word — ^*' Supper !" and die 

" Come, Mr. Deville," said I 
leading his guest across the 1 
immediately opposite. 

There, at the head of a gr 
Lionne presided over a substan 
made biead and butter, and rei 

Soon after supper the guest i 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PABSIOir. 
Eyen to quickly may one catch the plague !— Shakspsibs. 

"Liomra! Lionner* 

After a night of feyensb dreamB, half rapture, half tor- 
ture, Orville Deville awoke with this name upon his glowing 
lips. 

He awoke with pale cheeks and heayy eyes, smouldering 
beneath their languid lids with suppressed fire, like burning 
coals under their veil of white ashes ; he awoke with beating 
brain, and burning heart, and quivering pulses, in real fever, 
the combined effects of ill-healed wounds, exposure, fatigue, 
and passional excitement. 

He threw off the heated coverlets, arose, and looked out 
from the windows. 

No glimpse of the sky could be seen— nothing but the 
gray rocks and dwarfed cedars of the perpendicular moun- 
tain side, within three feet of the windows, met his view. 

It was the illustration of his thought ! Even such a bar- 
rier-HBo hard, so firm, so dark, so immovable, separated him 
from the heaven of his dreams ! 

And that barrier — ^what was it P worldly considerations ? 
He was the descendant of one of the oldest £Eunilies in old 
England, and the heir of one of the richest river estates in 
the province of Maryland, And «Ae— the beautiful, wild 
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enchantresB, who bad so suddenlj enthralled his souly who 
possessed his whole being like a passion, a fever, a burning 
fire — was not of society, not even of the civilized world ; 
she was a demi-barbarian, a mystery, a witch ! She had no 
accomplishments, no education, beyond the knowledge of the 
few books in her father's limited library ! What would his 
aristocratic Mends have to say to such an one as she was ? 
Worldly considerations ! pshaw ! walls of paper, and less 
than paper — ^walls of cobweb before the impetuosity of 
passion! 

What then was the barrier that, like this mountain, could 
never be moved ? Was it hokottb ? Honour was the one 
jewel in his casket upon which he piqued himself; the one 
talisman of power that governed all his self-willed nature ; 
the one attribute which he never would permit to be ques- 
tioned by man or woman ; the gem more precious than life, 
which he would have redeemed with life ! Its quality had 
been recently well proved in the hour of extreme danger. 

Ah, yes ! his honour had stood the test of personal peril^ 
would it stand the test of passion? It had been proof 
against dangevy would it be proof against temptaHon ? Will 
he arise and flee, or will he remain ,and tamper P Eor oh ! 
he will be furnished with a good excuse to stay ; the enemy 
of souls never leaves a man vdthout such a pretext to do 
wrong. 

" The woman who hesitates is lost," says the proverb. 

But the man who hesitates prefers to be lost. 

While Orville Deville gazed out upon the gray precipice 
of rocks that hid the sky from his view, and inwardly upon 
the frowning barrier of honor that stood between him and 
the heaven of his desires, a slight rustling noise near his 
feet, arrested his attention. Looking down, he saw old 
Nero creeping out &om under the bedstead. 

'' What are you about there, idiot F" inquired the young 
man, in a tone of vexation. 

''Yer needn't get mad, nor likewise call me names, 
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Marse Awful; I darsent sleep on de sbake-down in de 
back sbed, a^ong o' dat big square debbil, as I'm worse 
afeared on an' ebber I was of an amber-scalp ! so I jes stole 
away las' night an* creeped in here arter you was asleep, 
an' hid mysel' unnemeaf your bed, wher' I could sleep con- 
formable," replied Nero, as he came out and shook him- 
self. 

" Well, since you we here, go down stairs, and bring me 
water and towe^ls, and endeavour to save our kind enter- 
tainers as much trouble as possible, by making yotirself 
useful," said his master. 

" Yes, chile, jes' as soon as ebber I puts dese chunks 
togedder^ to liben de fire a little bit. Its rale dampish in 
dis ole bam ob a place," replied Nero, going to the chimney 
place and bringing the great brands together, and blowing 
them until he had raised a blaze. 

Then he went out and in due time returned with hot and 
cold water, towels, and his master's regimentals, that had, 
in the meantime, been well dried, brushed, and pressed. 

Orville quickly made his toilet, and, impatient for a sight 
of his bright enthraller, descended the stairs to the lower 
room, where he found his recluse host, sitting just where 
he had sat the night previous, and looking pale and worn, 
as though sleep had not visited his eyes. 

He arose, however, with graceful courtesy, and welcomed 
his guest. 

'' I hope you rested well, and find yourself refreshed 
this morning," he said, as he offered a chair. 

'^I thank you, sir," was all that the young man could 
with truth and discretion reply. 

'' And yet," added the host, looking attentively at him, 
" I do not think you did; you seem feverish and ill; you 
have exposed yourself too soon after convalescence, and 
fatigued yourself too much ; you have to fear a relapse ; you 
must lie by and rest for a few days." 

<<I thank you again, sir, v^ry earnestly; but I must 
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get into the saddle an4 take the road within the present 
hour." 

«And if 70a do, young man, you will make a much 
longer journey than you have calculated upon—even from 
this world to the next I I, who tell you this, am an in- 
different skilful surgeon, and I see that your case is 
critical," relied the recluse, taking his wrist, — '* a foil, 
bounding, but irregular and spasmodie pulse ! You must 
stay and be nursed." 

Now, truly, the young soldier would have fled tempta- 
tion, if only this fine excuse to stay and face it had not 
been offered. As it was, he was satisfied to feel forced to 
remain! 

"How were you wounded, and where?" inquired his 
host, with his fingers still upon the pulse, and his eyes fixed 
upon the face of the invalid. 

" It was a gun-shot wound through the right side of the 
chest, sir ; the bullet has never been found and extracted ; 
I think it is lodged against the right shoulder blade," re- 
plied the young man. 

" That was a great evil ; but what could you expect of 
having only an ignorant squatter for your nurse and phy- 
sician P" 

" The man was very kind, sir ; and after all, shall I be 
better off, remaining here, taxing your great kindness, since 
here I shall be equally far from surgical aid P " 

" Well, yes ; somewhat ; for though our mountains fur- 
nish no physicians yet, as I told you, I am not, myself, a 
bad surgeon ; if I have little science, a life of vicissitudes 
and necessities has given me some skill ; after breakfast you 
shall put yourself under my treatment and I will look at 
your wound. 

With the audible sigh of one who yielded to destiny ; and 
the secret, deep delight of one forced to stay where he pas- 
aionately desired to reiAain, Orville Deville tacitly accepted 
his host's proposition. 
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He bad scanelj aetded liiinself in his seat again, before 
tbe door opened and Yolcan came to announce break&st. 

Tbe rednae and bis guest repaired to tbe kitcben, wbere 
tbe^ found tbe same substantial oak table drawn into tbe 
middle of tbe floor and laid for tbe morning meal. Tbe 
service was of tbe rudest description — tbere was neitber 
table dotb nor napkins ; tbe crockeiy was of coarse, blue 
del^ and tbe cutleiy was of tbe commonest iron witb bom 
bandies ; jet a certain immaculate deanliness atoned for 
all otber defidendes. Coffee^ com bread, sweet butter and 
broiled rabbits, formed tbe staples of tbe break&st. 

None of tbese tbings interested our bero ; be was too ill 
at ease to fed bungry ; be looked around in anxiety for 
ber in searcb of wbom only be bad cared to come into tbe 
kitcben. Sbe was not to be seen. 

^ You are looking for Lionne ; sbe will, no doubt, join 
us presentlj ; in tbe meantime, draw up to tbe table," said 
tbe unsuspidoua best. 

And CTcn as be spoke, tbe door connecting tbe kitcben 
witb tbe front room on tbe same side of tbe baU, opened, 
and Lionne appeared, bearing in ber band a bowl of snowy 
boney-comb, wbicb sbe placed upon tbe table. Tben giving 
tbeir guest a gay *' good morning," sbe took ber place at tbe 
bead of tbe board. 

And if Lionne bad seemed bewitcbing in ber bunting 
dress of tbe day before, ob ! bow lovely sbe looked in ber 
womanly, bome dress of tbis morning. 

It was a costume of severe simplicity— just a close-fittiDg, 
crimson boddice and skirt ; ber glossy, raven black hair, 
witb all its rippling ringlets, was waved off around each 
blusbing cbeek, and gathered in a rich mass at the back of 
ber bead ; that was all. There was no ornament, nor refine- 
ment of the toilet, nor even a white collar or ruffle about 
the rounded throat ; yet how well she could dispense with 
tbe aid of dress! How beautiful those masses of glossy 
black ringlets, rippling off from tbe blooming cheeks ; those 
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IflTge, lauguiBhing, dark eyes, under their fringe of long, 
black lashes ; those fuU curved, crimson, passionate lips ; 
that ivory throat ; that swelling bust ; that rounded waist ! 
" What will you be helped to, Mr. Deville ?" said the 
host, interrupting his delicious reverie. 

"I thank you ; yes sir, if you please," rather irrelevantly 
replied the young man, holding out his plate, and in the 
abstraction of his mind, permitting it to be loaded with a 
portion of every dish on the table, until at length the host 
stared with surprise, and the demented guest himself came 
partiaUy to his senses, blushed for his strange forgetfulness, 
and straightway addressed himself to the business and 
conversation of the table. 

"Our guest will become our visitor for a few days, my 
dear, until his wound is well healed," explained Mr. 
Delafor^t. 

" We shall be very happy," replied Lionne, with a bow, 
and a bright smile, as, the breakfast being over^ she gave 
the signal to rise from the table. 

The gentlemen, leaving Lionne in the kitchen, adjourned 
to the sitting room, where Mr. Delaforet caused his patient 
to sit down in the leathern chair, while he examined his 
wound. 

" The case is not so bad as I had feared," he remarked, 
when he had made some little progress in the investigation, 
'' the bullet, if it ever lodged against the shoulder blade, 
has been dislodged and worked downwards, just as likely 
as not by the motion of your horse in riding, these several 
days past. It is its change of place that has caused you 
accession of pain and fever ; but its shifting is highly 
£Eivorable ; it is now in a situation to be reached ; it is just 
below the right shoulder blade ; you may feel it from the 
outside," concluded the volunteer surgeon, as he guided the 
finger of his patient around to the spot where, sure enough, 
t)ie bullet could be felt like a round pebble beneath the 
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' " My daughter/' said the hoot, going to the door and 
calling, ** prepare quickly some lint and linen, and bring it 
here with a basin of warm water." 

Then coming back to his patient he said : 

*' It will take no more scientific instroment than a simple 
penknife to relieye your shoulder of this uncomfortable 
intruder, sir." 

And opening the blade, be cut the skin and the bullet 
dropped into his hand ! He laid it before his patient. 

** Even so slight a thing may bring a man death !" said 
the young soldier, taking it between his finger and thumb, 
and looking at it with interest. 

" Yes," said the host, with a smile, '' it is a dangerous 
denizen of one's body. This might haye caused yow death 
even yesterday, or to-day. Suppose, for instance, that 
when you were so prudently jolting forward on your 
journey, this bullet, when dislodged by that motion, had 
taken another direction, and had fallen upon some vital 
part, as it might easily have done ? " 

** What then?" 

" Aye, what then ! You would have been a dead man ! 
I have known such cases. But here comes the child, 
Lionne, with the dressings for your wound." 

Lionne came only to the door, handed in all that was 
needed, and retired. 

The slight, external wound whence the bullet was ex- 
tracted was dressed with lint, and the invalid was put upon 
a simple regimen to cool the fever of the inner irritation. 
And then the self-elected physician promised that, if his 
patient would rest quietly for two days, he might walk 
about a little on the third ; and he placed his small collec- 
tion of books at the service of Orville. 

For an hour or two the time hung heavily upon the 
hands of the young soldier. 

But when Lionne came in, bringing her work, some 
coarse, strong, twine netting, and sat down quietly near her 
father, all was changed. 
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The joung intalid felt that he could Ait for ever, reclining 
in that leathern chair, and watching her from under the 
firingea of his half-closed eyes — drinking in, through them* 
draughts of passional intoxication ! For the present this 
was sa&eieikt \ this was delicious ! He knew nothing of 
the delirium — ^the madness — that must follow ! 

As passed this day so passed the next. And then 
dawned the third day, when the patient had permission, if 
he pleased, to walk about. 

It was the first day of the golden month of October. 
Mr. Delaforet was shut up in his private room, engaged in 
writing, as his daughter informed their guest. 

Orville Deville, pleading utter ignorance of the mountain 
paths, invited Lionna to become bin guide for the pre- 
scribed walk. 

The forest maiden yielded a. prompt and cheerful assent^ 
and they left the house for their ramble. 

Behind them arose the frowning precipice ; before them 
flowed the smiling river ; beyond that stood the waving 
woods in all the gorgeous glory of their autumnal foliage. 

'^ I know of no more beautiful walk than this between 
the precipice and the river ; only, if we go £Eur, the path 
becomes narrow and almost impassable ; for in some places 
the water washes the perpendicular aide of the rocks, aud 
in others actually flows under it ; so that you would have 
to wet your feet in crossing ; but you would not mind that,^* 
■aid the hardy mountain maiden. 

At any other time he would have minded it ; for, with 
all his courage, our young soldier was in some respects 
rather a dainty gentleman. But, no, he could not brook to 
appear before this beautiful young Amazon in the cha- 
racter of a " carpet knight," 

. With a disdainful smile he dismissed the idea that he 
■hould care about wetting his feet, and set out to follow 
hia bright guide. 

In the course of that momentous walk they made great 
progreaa towards more intimate acquaintance. 
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Without intruBive inqumes, Oryille Deville, in the coarse 
of conversation then and afterwards learned many signifi- 
cant facts in regard to the hifrtory, characters, and circum- 
stances of his bright young hostess and her father. 

Like glimpses of a pre-existence, seen in dreams, or Hke 
descriptions read in books, Lionne said she vaguely remem- 
bered living in another home, and being called hy another 
name* 

Eather more distinctly she remembered living a long 
time in what must have been a great ship, and crossing an 
almost endless piece of water, which must have been the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Then came many wanderings ; and then, at last, this moun- 
tain lodge, where they had been living eight or nine years. 

Her father never could bear to talk of their past lives, so 
she knew nothing certainly. Her father, she continued, 
passed much time shut up in his private chamber ; he both 
wrote and received many letters ; he had means for all 
their needs ; -he mailed and received all his letters, and 
bought all their provisions from "Winchester, a town in the 
valley, some thirty miles distant, to which Vulcan, who had 
been with them ever since she could remember, went every 
week., 

She, Lionne, had never been to Winchester, nor any- 
where else since they had come to this Lodge ; she had no 
female companions, never had had any. Her father had 
taught her to read and to write ; she had read Bapin'& 
History of England, Chaucer, Spencer and Shakspeare, that 
was all, only she liked Shakspeare best, and knew many of 
the plays by heart. 

Her father had taught her to ride and to shoot ; he used 
to be her constant companion in these field and forest sports, 
or rather, she used to be his ; but of late years he better 
Uked the quiet of his chamber, and she, who could not 
abandon these out-door amusements, was now obliged to 
nursue them alone. 
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" Alone ! ab my beaatiful huntress ! how blest I should 
esteem myself in the coveted privilege of becoming your 
companion) your attendant, your groom, upon these excur- 
sions !" 

" Should you !" exclaimed Lionne, in innocent surprise* 
*' Ob, I am sure if that could afford you the least gratifica* 

tion " 

" Gratification — it would afford me delight !'* 
" Well, sir, only wait until you are able to ride f ' 
" Ab ! dear Lionne ! what condescension ! what favour !'* 
"Favour !" she exclaimed in simple wonder, " what favour? 
unless it is you, who confer the favour ! for I am sure that 
it is very, very good in you to offer to become my escort, 
and to say that it would make you happy to be so !'' 

" Here is a child of nature, who has never been spoiled 
by flattery,** thought the young man, then aloud he said : 

" Bright Lionne ! is it possible no one has ever informed 
you what a privilege, what a favour, what a blessing it is to 
be perpiitted only to walk or ride by your side ?" 
She turned upon him a curious look. 
** I do not understand you, sir. Of course, no one has 
told me ; there was no one to tell me any such thing, even 
if it were true ! Favour ? Privilege ? Blessing ? Only to 
walk beside me ? How could that be ?" 

" Ah ! beautiful one ! is it possible you do not know ?'* 
" Oh, of course, I know that company is good ; that even 
yon, now that you are away from all your dear friends and 
flne acquaintances, would rather walk with me than quite 
alone ! That is easily understood, for I myself am very 
glad to have you with me !" 
" Are you, Lionne ?" 

" Yes, indeed ! I reckon you would think so if you knew 
how lonesome I feel at times." 

^' No mother, no sisters, no brothers, no companions ! It 
is easily comprehensible !" said the young man, communing 
with himself; then aloud : 

x 3 
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*[ So you are often lonesome, Lionne ?*' 

*' Oh, yes ! feeling as \{ I liad. not a friend or companioob 
in the wide, wide world ; though that is wrong, I know, for 
I have my dear father and Vulcan, to say nothing of 
Nox." 
' "Nox?" 

"Yes, my horse— a good companion, though he does go 
upon four legs. I am ungrateful to foi^get my friends." 

" Then you only feel lonely when you . are depressed in 
spirits ?" 

" No : hut when I am elevated also. It is true, sir ! I 
am lonely in all my moods ; lonely in low spirits and lonely 
in high spirits, and never more so than when from the 
mountain top I look around upon the heavens and the earth, 
and, with the heart swelling in my bosom, long for some one 
near to whom to say — * How glorious this is !" 

" Solitary child of nature and the wilds 1 That explains 
all, even these strange confidences to a stranger," thought 
Orville, as he gazed upon her. 

They had now reached the rapids, and a bend in the river 
where it was necessary to go around a curve and jutting 
rock, that arose immediately from the edge of the water. 
The need of picking their way, and jumping from stone to 
stone over the foamy water, held them silent for a few mo- 
ments until they had passed the rapids, and reached a foot- 
hold on the beach. Then again Lionne spoke : 

" I am going to show you a beautiful grotto, known only 
to me. Father never cares to wet his feet, and has never 
been along here, so he is' quite ignorant of the existence of 
this grotto. And as for Vulcan-7-just fancy him, with his 
elephantine hoofs, springing from rock to rock, as we did 
over the rapids !" 

" And this famous grotto is — how far off?" 

" Turn about — ^face the mountain now, and see if you can 
find it," said Lionne, archly. 

He smiled in response, and looked up and down and along 
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the ridge, a great perpendicular precipice of gray rocks, 
thickly quilled with bristling cedars. 

'' No, bright riddler ! I give it up. In that wilderness 
of prickling evergreens I never could discover it." 

** Make three steps in a bee line, directly from the spot 
upon which you stand, to the precipice, and lay your hand 
upon the rock." 

He laughingly obeyed her. ' 

"Now, have you found it ?" 

" No, lady bright." 

" Yet it is just before you ! " she said, and laughing gayly 
she came forward, took his place, roUed away a stone, tore 
away some moss and dried leaves, parted a group of low 
bushes, and revealed the mouth of the cavern. 

" Enter ! " ordered Lionne, in a voice of mock tragedy. 
And the young man, giving in to her humour, bowed his 
head and passed in. 

It was no dark and gloomy cave. From numerous ir- 
regular crevices in the rocks that formed its sides and ceil- 
ing, its size and shape could be easily seen. It covered 
about an . acre of ground. Its form was oval ; the floor, 
nearly flat, was formed of the solid rock ; the walls and 
ceiling, also of rock, gUttered vdth a thousand prismatic 
hues, the predominating one being from brilliant metallic 
atoms profusely mixed in the rocks, and strongly resembling 
golden sands. 

OrviUe regarded this appearance with curiosity, interest, 
and wonder. Lionne saw this and laughed gayly, crying, 
in the mock tragedy to which she was so addicted — 

** There's * Speculation in those eyes that thou dost olabe 
withal!' But don't trouble yourself ; this is not a gold- 
mine, though when I first discovered it I felt sure it was ! 
BO sure that I clipped off a piece of the rock that was full 
of that glittering substance and took it home ; and, without 
saying anything about my precious grotto, I asked my 
fatber if that was not gold, tie examined it, smiled 
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in my £EMse, and told me that it was juat mici^— nothiiig 
elsel" 

" Are yon so fond of gold, then ? " 

'' Why yes, for my father's sake, for he seems to lack 
some great thing. And fron^ all that I can read in books, 
eoLD is the one great earthly power ! for myself I do not 
crave for it, for indeed I should not know what to do with 
it. I have everything I need." 

** Except a companion,'' said the youth. 

'* Ah yes,*' sighed Lionne, casting away het straw hat 
and seating herself on a fragment of toA; ''always, of 
course, except a companion. I have nev^nr been so lone- 
some anywhere as I have been in this very cavern ; for I 
had not even Nox here. At times my very heart has 
seemed to cry out for some one to speak to. I am so glad 
that we met on the mountain. I wish you would stay 
with us always," added the wild, untaught creature. 

He had been standing there, gazing upon her beautiful 
form in its attitude of careless ease and grace, her hands 
clasped over her knees, her stately head raised, her rich 
black tresses partly gathered into a knot at the nape of the 
neck and partly escaped, and rippling in dishevelled ring- 
lets, down each blushing cheek, her glowing, humid Ups 
apart, her dark, languishing eyes fixed — even while she 
answered him^upon the heaven beyond the mouth of the 
cavern. 

Her enticing beauty, her innocent disclosures, her uncon- 
scious ardour, the solitude, the opportunity, the temptation, 
all were too potent for the principles of our unstable youth. 
One moment's hesitation, given to two restraining powers — 
to fidelity on the one hand, and bashfulness on the other — 
and then, drawing his breath hard, he stealthily crept 
towards her, dropped at her feet, possessed himself of lier 
hand, pressed closer to her side, sought her eyes, .and 
breathing quickly and fiercely, whispered : 

** Lionne ! Lionne ! Lionne ! I am here, in answer to 
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that crj of your heart, Lionne ! I am he whom you need ! 
I am your own ! I love you— I am at your feet ! Look at 
mer 

With a rebounding spring, that rang sharply upon the 
rocks, she sprang upon her feet, and stood gazing upon him 
in wild affidght. 

His words, his warm, quick, fierce breath, his gaze, his 
tone, his touch, had been a revelation to the wild mountain 
maiden— had thriUed every fibre of her ardent, sensitive 
frame — ^had filled her soul with delight and terror. 

He softly arose and extended his arms towards her, 
pleading, '' Lionne ! Lionne !" in tones as soft and wiling 
as the notes of Orpheus' lute. 

She stood in the attitude of suspended flight, covertly 
watching him from the comer of her eye. 

" Lionne I Lionne !" he prayed, going towards her. 

With the leap of a young catamount she was out of his 
reach, and near the mouth of the cavern, where she paused, 
palpitating, prepared for flight, watching him from the cor- 
ner of ber eye, kindly, yet distrustingly, as though loth to 
leave him, yet terribly afraid of falling under his power. 

He saw her hesitation, lost his reason, and ran towards her. 
But like an arrow from the bow, she sped through th^ mouth 
of the cavern. 

And the next instant he saw her spring from stone to 
stone over the foaming waters of the rapids, and disappear 
around the jutting rock. 

And while, discomfited, himiiliated, and angered, the 
young man wandered slowly back to the house, Lionne, 
running, springing, and leaping, quickly reached home, and 
avoiding all encounter with the inmates of the lodge, fled 
to her chamber, fastened the door, and stood in the middle 
of the floor, flushed, palpitating, radiant, exclaiming : 

" Oh ! I am so 3B4ghtened, and — ^so happy !" 

Orville and Lionne did not meet again that day. Well 
ivould it have been for them, and for all they loved then or 
ever loved, had they never seen each other more. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PASSTOF AND TEMPTATION. 

The cold in clime are cold in blood t 
Their lore can scarce deserve the name ; 

But theirs was like the lava flood 
That boils in Etna's breast of flame ! Btbon. 

Ou ! the new heavens and the new earth ! oh, the beauty 
of the world and the glory of the sky ! This is not my 
rhapsody, dearest reiider, but the rhapsody of Orville and 
of Lionne, when love had transfigured the universe before 
them ! 

*' Half willing and half afraid," now approaching, now re« 
ceding, they had gradually come to understand themselves 
and each other. 

The restraining principle of fidelity on his side, and of 
reserve on hers, had yielded to the impetuous power of 
passion. 

While the recluse father was buried in his dreams and 
schemes and correspondence — political^ radical, revolution- 
ary — ^who could tell ? — the neglected, motherless daughter 
was wooed and won. 

First, Orville, not again to frighten this shy forest 
maiden, practised an instinctive reserve— «a reserve that was 
not premeditated but impulsive, and that piqaed Lionne 
into resentment at his indiflference — ^resentment that eould 
not escape his attention, and that flattered his pride. 
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Cautiously he rtmde his advanoea ; shyly she evaded and 
— encouraged theni. 

He coaxed her out to walk along the margin of the water, 
or OY^ the wooded liills of the opposite shore, or np the 
sides of the precipice. 

He persuaded her to ride with him, over the mountains 
and through the heavily timbered valleys between. 

He prevailed on her to sail with him as he steered along 
the sinuous windings of the Singing Stream, and under the 
shadow of the forest-covered mountains. 

And to hunt in his company through all the country. 

Ah ! those walks, and rides, and sails, and hunts ! Ah, 
those hills, and vales, and woods, and waters ! what tales 
they heard ! what tales they might have told ! 

They might have told how the huntress was hunted ! how 
the enchantress was enchanted ! how the lioness was tamed ! 

Mr. Delaforet, if that was his name, saw nothing of this. 
When he came down firom his room, he usually found either 
Lionne or Orville in his sitting-room. He never missed 
both at the same time or found both together. Conse- 
quently there was nothing to suggest the fact that they 
passed much time in each other's society. 

Old Nero saw it all ! Negroes are by their very natures 
intently observant and intensely sympathetic in the affairs 
of love ; where they are trusted they are the most secretive 
of confidants, the most faithful of partizans, the most de- 
voted of coadjutors. And where they are not trusted they 
find out everything for themselves, and use their own plea- 
sure in betraying the mystery. 

Thus, old Nero discovered the contraband courting 
carried on by his young master. After soliloquizing 
several monologues upon the question of what will Lady 
Adelaide say ? and after all, coming to the conclusion that 
his young master had no sort of right to keep any secrets 
firom him, he determined boldly to enter upon the interests 
ing subject with Mr. Deville. 
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So one noon, when Lionne was in the kitchen, preparing 
dinner, Mr. Delaforftt was in the sitting room, and Orville 
Devilie was sauntering up and down under the trees before 
the house, old Nero leaned up against the trunk of an elm 
and attracted his proprietor's attention by a loud — 

« Hem !" 

" Well !" exclaimed Mr. Devilie, with an impatient start. 

*' She's brighter nor Ladj Adelaide !" 

** Who asked for your opinion, you old scoundrel ?" 

" And, likewise, 'cordin* to my taste !" 

" Tou are an impudent old varlet I" 

'' But she aint so high edicated an' accomplish' !" 

*' What do you mean, you old rascal ?" 

** I'm boun' to say how she knows nuflBn' 'bout de wee- 
mownseers, an' see-seen-noors, an' dimmy-simmy-quivers ! 
dai; is to say — de French an' 'talian langwidges, and de 
music!*' 

'* How dare you, you old villain, talk in this manner to 
me ?" 

" Easy, marster, honey ; easy, chile ; I talks to you for 
your own good, 'deed I does ; 'cause I wishes of you well, 
chile. Now, see here, honey — solum betroffed is solum 
betroffed ! Still, it ain't by no means marriage ! An' so 
ef yer had been 'cline to break off 'long o' Lady Adelaide 
you mought a' done it ; but to go an' bring a 'sgrace on top 
o' all your cullered people by marryin' of a young savidge 
as knows nuffin' of de wee-mo wnseers an' see-seen noors, 
an' dimmy-simmy-quivers !" 

" You exasperating old fool, don't you suppose I will 
strangle you !" broke forth the young man in fury. 

** Can't help of it ef you do, Marse Awful, honey ! I 
sabed you from de amber-scalps, an' you may depay me 
wid deaf if you like. You may choke me dead, but you 
can't stop my talkin', nor likewise smodder de trufe — case 
what does de poec say ? — 
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' Yer amj cnck, yer may shiTer de waae HjvtpUamif 
But de smell o* de loees will ■tick to de pieces I' 

" Dar !" 

** Tou are aa idiot ; it is no nae to mind you !** 
^ 'Ciaelj 80, marater.'* 

'' But there is one thing, air, that your idiocy must under- 
stand ! You are never again to take the liberty of men- 
tioning thia young lady*B name in connection with this 
vubject, either before me or any one else T* 

** Which young lady, Marae Awful — ^Lady AdeLude, or 
Miss Lionne ?" demurely inquired Nero. ^ 

*' JEUher young lady, air ! I am tired of hearing you zl 
wiah to haye no more of it I" 

*' Myaelf wishes yer may haye no more of it, marster, 
honey," said old Nero, sanctimoniously. 

The young man, dissatisfied with himseli^ and conse- 
quently with all the world, continued to walk up and down 
the yard. 
And old Nero, with a sigh, entered the house. 
The trial between passion and principle ! Who, in one 
form or another, has not witnessed it ? The struggle be- 
tween ayarice and justice, ambition and integrity, loye and 
fideUty ? 

" Oh, that I had neyer met this witching girl, or that my 
life were not bound by an irrevocable bond I To fly from 
her is death ! to remain is — ^perdition !" such was the re- 
frain of all Orville's thoughts as he paced thoughtfully up 
and down the yard. 

As yet both loved and both were innocent ! Again and 
again, with all the eloquence of fervent passion, had he 
breathed to lier his love. And she had listened, unreboking 
silent, but inexpressibly happy ! 

He, whose hand was irrevocably pledged to another, had 
breathed no hint of marriage to her. 

Yet hia silence upon this subject gave no uneaainesa to 
her, the wild child of nature, to whose pure spirit nuuriaee 

1* 
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seemed love, and therefere, of courae, love Beemed mar- 
riage. 

To her wild solitude no experiences of the world's wick- 
edness had come. fTever in her life had she heard of other 
than lawful love. To her fervent soul that little word of 
four letters stood for the purest, highest, and holiest of all 
that is pure, high, and holy. 

It was the synonjrm for religion, for Heaven, for G-od ! 
And is it not really so P for " God is love." 

She, wild enthusiast, believed in this celestial love ! 

It was now late in October. Orville's wounds were per- 
fectly healed, health and crfcrength had returned; he had 
now no excuse to trespass fSurther on the hospitality of his 
kind host. 

The necessity of departure was imminent, yet he found 
no power to depart. 

Duty urged him to fly. Temptation held him bound. 
With no strength to break his bonds, he lingered near 
Lionne, losing self-control in the conflict. 

This terrible struggle between passion and principle 
could not last. The madness must come to a crisis. It is 
written that the spirit of the Lord shall not always strive 
with man. Thus there fell a dark hour in which the 
angel of salvation fled sorrowing away from this tempted 
soul! 

It was the twentieth of October, a glorious day, when 
mountains Mid forests, arrayed in aH the gorgeous, varie- . 
gated foliage of the season, glowed in the golden haze of 
Indian summer. 

Early in the morning, Lionne bad lured him out for a 
jhunt. And they two rode on over the mountain crest, pre- 
ceded a short distance by Nero, who had the hounds in 
charge. Beneath them lay the earth, rejoicing in this re- 
fulgent light. 

To Orville, Lionne seemed the very incarnate spirit of 
this scene. By virtue of her splendid beauty and fearless 
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apirit, a verj queen over tlie mountaiiiB, streanui, and 
forests around her. 

To possess this queen for his wife ! oh, to possess her ! 

He scarcely dared turn his eyes upon her bewildering 
fiice and form as she rode beside him. 

The stately little head, with its royal forehead, the slen- 
der, arched eyebrows, the dark eyes smouldering and flash- 
ing beneath their long laahes, the glowing cheeks, the 
crimson lips — the whole rich, ripe, refulgent countenance, 
half-veiled by the long, glittering, black ringlets that flowed 
down each side of her face ; half shaded by the sable hat 
and plumes that drooped over her brow ; the rounded bust 
and slender waist; the graceful attitude, the still more 
graceful motions ; the glance, the tone, the smile — ^were all 
too potent for his principles. 

No ! he dared not look upon her. Would that he had 
not dared to parley with himself; but no, he communed 
with himself in this manner :— >- 

^ Here is the girl who attracts my whole nature with an 
irresistible power ! More beautiful, more graceful, more 
intellectual, impassioned, and spirited than any creature I 
haye ever before known ! 

** Her touch, her glance, her tones have power to thrill 
my whole nature ! her smile flashes into my soul a delirium 
of joy! what rapture would not her full possession 
im|»rt! 

*^ And this enchanting creature loves me ! loves me ! yes I 
lores me ! for when I feel the dizzy ecstacy that her shy 
glance imparts, I also feel the power that I possess over 
her ; intoxicating power that yet I may not use. 

** And this bewildering being might be mine but for 
that hand I that fatal bond forced on my life in childhood ! 

" j& it binding P should it be binding P should a betrothal 
solemnized at the instance of their guardians between a 
hcj and girl who met then for the first time and never 
nflberwards met again, be binding upon either party ? 
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''Itonglitiiot! It shall not! I will ignoie the aeriouft 
&roe pefformed at the death bed ci the Earl of Lennaik, 
and I will martj the woman ci my choioe." 

While thus OrviUe ccHnmaned with himadf, lionne 
aQent, thoaghtfal, melancholy, rode beaide him. At last, 
rendoed uneasy by his long continued silence and his 
aombre aspect, die said in a low Toioe : — 

** Yon are eitiier not weD, or not happy, Mr. Derille.'* 
^No, I am neither well nor hi^py/' he returned, in a 
deeply-troubled tone. 
" And wherefore P " she shyly inquired. 
'^Lionne! Lionne! Iloyeyou!" he answered, in a deqp 
and thrilling roice. 

She did not rq»ly ; she dropped her head uponher bosom 
and cast down her eyes beneath his ardent gaie. She had 
lately leamed^-'-flhe knew not wherefore — ^to blush, and 
shrink, and tremble at his declarations of loTO. 

^Lionne ! you do not answer me ! '* he exclaimed witii 
an impassioned Yehenoenoe. 

^iUas! what would you have me to say?" she murmured, 
in an almost inaudible yoioe. 

^ Lionne, I loye you ! I adore you ! I worship you ! Yes ! 
with aU the strength, passion, yes, Ufi of my soul ! Lionne, 
I lay my heart, hand, name, and fortune — all that I am and 
hare, or may become, or may attain — at your beloYcd feet ! 
Lionne ! in return for my whole heart's and soul's and life's 
derotion, only say that you can Ioyo me!" 

She raised her glorious eyes to his, in one quick and 
quickly-withdrawn, earnest, impassioned, doYoted gase, that 
^oke more tiian her beautiful lips could OYor have uttered, 
-^then dropped th«n and blushed to the yeiy edges of her 
hair. 

It was enough ! He caught her hand and pressed it to 
his lips and heart-*lie whispered — 

^ Lionne ! we are fifteen miles fimm your home. There, 
in the Talley below us, lies Winchester. A two hours' i|de 
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irill bring ub to the town — ^ he paused, and she glanced up 
at him in perplexity, hesitation, and questioning. 

'^Love! loye! do you not understand me? In that 
town of Winehester there is a county clerk'49 office and an 
Episcopal dergyman !" 

Still, on her face, that look of earnest inquiry. 

'^ Dearest Lionne! in that town of Winchester, witliin 
the next three boors, you can make me the proudest, the 
happiest, the most perfectly blessed being under the wide 
esDopy of heaven V* 

Now a look of devoted interest deepened the meaning of 
her beautiful countenance. 

" Dearest, most adored Lionne, in that town of Win- 
chester, before the ascending sun shall have attained his 
meridian, you may have placed me at the acme of my aspi- 
rations ! You may have become my wife I" 

" Tour virife !" — ^the words were half uttered, half aspi- 
rated, as the light of a deep, intense, and vivid joy ^ose and 
beamed from her beautiful countenance, and then died out 
beneath the burning blushes that pverspread her face. 

" Yes, worshipped one, my wife ! Lionne, in a few days 
I must leave this place ! There is a foreboding in my hea^ 
that unless I make you now my own, something may inter- 
vene to separate us for ever ! Therefore, to day, my beloved, 
I would, with your sweet consent, place between us that 
bond which may not be broken except by crime or death ! 
Dearest, will you consent to this ?" 

" But-rmy father ?" she murmured in a low voice. 

" Your father, my best beloved, likes me well ; knows 
my social position; has had some chance to judge my 
character ; your father would not object to me as a son-in- 
law," replied the young man, with the slight hauteur of one 
who even in an hour of passionate love could not forget his 
social superiority over this daughter of the wilds. 

** No, he would not object, but he should certainly be 
consulted," said Lionne, in a low and tremulous voice. 

¥ 3 
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" Lionne, my belored, have confidence in me." 

" Mj &ther should be consulted, howerer," she said. 

" Listen to me, my dearest. Age is cold and deliberate, 
and makes no account of the warmth and impatience of 
youth and love. Your father, with all his fiiith in me and 
approval of kny suit, would, nevertheless, from mere etiquette, 
require time to reflect ; then he would insist upon formally 
consulting my friends, who, however highly they should 
applaud my choice, wotdd also, by reasons of ceremony, 
demand time for deliberation ; then would come a question 
of marriage settlements ; then lawyers, and the law's delays; 
then contracts ; then at long, long, last — supposing nothing 
should intervene to prevent it — ^when we should both be 
sick with * hope deferred,' would come the late wedding." > 

** Well P" she murmured, seeing that he paused. 

''Well, I could not bear this long delay. Lionnel 
Lionne ! my love — ^my fate — hear me ! Be my wife at once ; 
and then, when you are irrevocably mine, we will ask the 
old man's blessing, and he will give it, since he has no real 
objection to me. See, Lionne, I do not entreat you to fore- 
stall your parent's wishes, for they would be in our favour ; 
but I onlj beg you to forestall all their ceremonious delays 
and tedious solemnities. Dearest Lionne ! hear me, grant 
my prayer, and I will thank you now, and bless you a 
thousand years hence, in heaven, for the grace !" he said, 
pale and panting, as he pressed her hand and leaned 
towards her. 

" Hush ! the grace, the favour, is mutual. I am youra, 
Orville," she miurmured, in a low, almost inaudible, yet 
heart-thrilling tone, as she lifted her splendid eyes for an 
instant to his face, and then dropped them suddenly, amid 
bright blushes. 

A gleam of wild joy, almost of phrenzied exultation, 
lighted up his face as he exclaimed : 

''Forward then, dear one!' and putting spurs to his 
horse, sped onwards towards the town. 
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Her black msre kept up, neck and nei^, witti his flying 
ateed. Thej oyertook and distanced old Nero, who looked 
afier them in stupid amazement a moment, and then ex- 
claimed: 

** Hi, what de debbil dat P What done broke loose now ? 
Oh^ I see ; dey is a-ridin' of a steeple-chase. It's mj hopes 
as my young marse may get home 'doubt hayin' of his neck 
broke, dor I 'sides which, I don't mean to break miitf, dari** 

And so saying, old Nero restrained his horse's indina> 
lion to follow, and subdued him to a walk. 

Meanwhile, the erring young couple reached Winchester. 

He conducted her to the quiet inn, left her in a priyate 
parlour, and then went out to procure tiie license and find 
a clergyman. 

After an absence of half an hour he returned with the 
document, and accompanied by a clergyman, to whom he 
formally presented Lionne. 

Then, exhibiting the license, he took the hand of his biide 
and stood up. 

The minister commenced the ceremony, and in ten minutes 
pronounced the young pair mai^ and wife ! 

Oryille, beside himself with triumph, led her to a settee, 
where she sat, pale, with a joy too intense for smiles. 

Orrille had scarcely remunerated and discharged the 
minister (who had filled out and handed to Lionne a mar- 
riage certificate), and had not had time to turn and speak 
to Lionne, before a clattering was heard outside, and through 
the front windows old Nero was seen to roll himself down 
firom his saddle and enter the hall. 

And the moment after he appeared at the parlour door, 
with a deep bow and 

** Am you in wan't of me^ young marse ?" 

^ No— yes ! you may go and see to feeding and watering 
the horses, and on your way out send the host hither." 

'* Tes, sar." 

^ And listen ! don't you dare to stop and gossip ! " 
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'* Sartftinly not, war !" said Nero, with an injured air^ as 
he withdrew. 

When the host came a waiter of refreshments wa» 
ordered ; but of these the youthful couple partook but 
slightly, while waiting for their steeds. 

When these were reported ready, Onrille and Lionne, 
mounted and attended by Nero, rode homewards. 

There was no hunting done that day ! The only chase 
had been a '* love chase," but that had been successful ! 

They reached home just as tlu3 sun was sinking behind 
the mountain ridge, and casting a long black shadow over 
the old stone house at its foot, and over the waters of the 
Singing Stream. A shade of superstitious foreboding .dark- 
ened the brightness of Lionne's joy as she gazed upon the 
deep gloom that shrouded her father's house. Her cheek 
grew paler than its wont. 

'' I hope it is not an omen," she whispered. 

He who watched her every look and listened to her eyery 
breath heard this almost inaudible murmur. 

" ' Omen ! ' dear love ! how can that shadow be an omen 
which falls upon the house every evening alike at the 
sinking of the sun P " 

" But every evening we do not ride home into its 
shadow ! Whenever we have returned heretofore, we have 
found the homestead bathed in sunlight, or in moonshine ! 
And this evening of the day upon which we have plighted 
our troth for ever, we ride home in the shadow" 

^' Beautiful witch i what make you out of that P " smiled 
the gay bridegroom. 

'' I know not ! My blood is freezing ! My heart ia 
curdling ! Orville ! " 

** Lionne ! " he cried, seizing the rein that had fiiQen 
from her hands, and gazing into her £EKoe that.had suddenly 
grown haggard with horror, a» at some tranendous vision. 

'* Lionne^** he cried again, throwing himself from hia 
saddle, and lifting her from hers. 



She stood upon the narrow space between the line ei 
her &ther^8 low stone wall and the steep banks of the rirer 
— she stood with her hat fallen off, her black disherelled 
nn^ets streaming down each side the awful beauty of her 
pale, inspired joung bee, her dark robes flowing in long, 
sombre folds down her little majestic figure-Hshe stood as 
might haye stood the awful priestess of Apollo when the 
power of God was upon her, forcing her to gaze in pain 
upon the terrors of the future, and to utter in anguish 
erades concerning them ! 

** liioionB ! " he exclaimed once more, slightly shaking 
her ann. 

She raised her hand and swept it once or twice slowly 
across her brow, then turned and looked upon him with the 
air of one awakening from a dream. 

^It is past ! " she said, with a sigh of deep relirf. 

** What is passed, my own Lionne ? " 

« Oh, the vision ! " 

"The vision P" 

''The wilderness! the storm ! the houseless woman vnth 
the wild hair and maniac eye ! ! the perishing babe ! ! ! " 

** My own Lionne, you astonish me I " 

** Hush ! listen ! we of the house of Delafor^t are said 
to be endowed wfth a fatal gift, that of second sight ! " 

** What ancient folly, dearest love ! the world has out- 
lived such notions. Science now terms second sight epi- 
lepsy, catalepsy, optical illusion, or insanity," smilingly 
replied Orville. 

"What care I what science terms that fearful pheno- 
menon P I care not for the name, but for the ihin^, since 
it is prophetic. Oh, Orville! Orville! all evil omens 
afclend our loves ! We flrst met amid thunder and lightning ! " 

^ Blessed be the storm that brought us together." 

" The first time you pressed me to your bosom, your 
dagger's point, worn through its sheath and shifted in your 
belt, pierced my arm." 
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" Accursed be the steel that wounded you, my own lore ! 
I had rather it had been sheathed in mj own heart." 

" And to day, to day, you married me — did you know 
it f — ^with a mourning ring ! " and she held up to his view 
a circle set with jet. 

'* Blessed for ever the ring that bound us together. Dear 
love, it was my sister's ; I wore it for her sake ; it was the 
only oiie at hand, and I placed it on your finger, and 
thus converted the mourning circlet into the happy bridal 
ring ! " 

'* Oh, I do not know ; but it seems to me that we have 
erred. Ah ! I wiah that we had first obtained my father's 
consent and blessing — ^that we had been sure we were 
right — and then, whatever should come, we could be re- 
signed." 

'' ' Whatever should come we could be retignedT ' Dear 
Lionne, why are all your anticipations sorrowful ? " 

'* I know not, unless it is because I have sinned. But 
' what's done is done.' I will shake off threatening images. 
What indeed can be the vision, or the imagined vision, of 
the wilderness, the night storm, the wandering maniac and 
the murdered child have to do with our future ? Listen ! 
our poor beasts are neighing with impatience ; they want 
their stables and their oats ; let us go in and leave them to 
the care of Nero, whom I see approaching," she concluded, 
with a forced smile. 

They entered the stone house by the wide hall door. 

Lionne flew up stairs to doff her riding-habit, before 
attending to tea. 

Orville entered the sitting-room, where he found the re- 
cluse buried in his books and papers. 

" Had a good day's sport ? " inquired Mr. Delafor§t, aa 
the young man drew up a chair and seated himself. 

" Excellent ! " replied OrviUe. 

" Bagged any birds ? " 

'* Yes ; a young eaglet of the mountains." 
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'' Ah ! a Tare bird and rather nnprofttabley" replied the 
unsiispicioiiB host. 

laaane appeared and sanunoned them to snpper, which 
was served, as always, in the spadoiis kitchen. 

The meal passed as nsnal ; Lionne demure, bright, and 
attentive. 

Orville exultant, yet self-possessed and thoughtful. 

The recluse absent, meditative, and unconscious of all 
surroundings, even to the very tea that he was slowly 
sipping. 

When supper was over the host retired to his room, his 
papers, and his unknown plans. 

Orville and Lionne arose and went into the hall. 

Lionne approached the door of the sitting-room as if to 
enter ; but Orville laid his hand upon her arm, saying, with 
a gentle assumption of authority — 

" No, dearest ; you are mike now I Gome ! the night is 
beautiful ! See !" and he led her to the hall door, " the full 
moon is just rising behind the hills beyond the river. Soon 
ts beams vnll fall upon the ' Singing Stream,' converting its 
Haters to living, fluid silver. How softly and brightly its 
hgfat will steal into our Orotto ! Come, love ! let us go to 
the Grotto !" 

Taking her mantle from a rack near, he wrapped it care- 
iblly around her shoulders and led her forth. 

Too used was Lionne to be forgotten by her father to 
mppose now that her absence would be noticed. 
They opened the gate and passed out. 
No fairer scene did nature ever show than that which lay 
before and around them. 

On their left hand arose the gloomy mountain range, ex* 

^ending for mUes north and south until it curved out of sight. 

On their right hand flowed the bright river, flashing in 

^he moonlight. Beyond it were the wooded hills, in the 

beautiful, deep glow of autumn. 

Before them wound the narrow, rocky, foamy path. 
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searodj promiBiiig a safe foothold between the mountftin 
and the river. 

Lionne, as most accustomed to the path, flew past Or- 
viUe, and, springing from jagged rock to rock over the boil- 
ing rapids, or clinging to the ragged evergreens that quilled 
the precipice, she led the way. 

They reached the Grotto, rolled away the stone, and let 
in the moonbeams, that lighted up the interior until it shone 
like an immense basin of silver. 

On returning to the house, they saw by a light gleaming 
in the recluse's study that he was yet engaged in his tire- 
less vigils. 

The next morning, just as the rising sun peeped over the 
top of the wooded hills beyond the river, Lionne left her 
room, and while the household was yet buried in sleep, crept 
down the stairs to the front yard. 

There she found Orville dressed and waiting for her. 

** My Lionne 1 my bride ! my wife !" he exclaijnedy ap- 
proaching and drawing her to his bosom. 

She yielded her face to his fervent kisses, and then as 
soon as she could catch her breath, she inquired, amid rosy 
blushes — 

** Will you tell my father to-day ? " 

" No, sweet love ! " 

«* To-morrow, then ? " 

" No, bright one ! " 

'' You said that after we should be fast married and 
secure from any one's breaking the bond between us, you 
wcmld tell my father! we are married; now then, dear 
Orville, keep your word with me and tell him ! " 

'' I said that after we should be united, I would inform 
him ; but I did not say immediately after." 

" Yet, dear Orville, I entreat you, do not delay this 
tardy justice to him any longer. I wish that we should be 
completely happy. We cannot be so while there is evil 
mixed up with our love ! " 
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■ « Eml, Lionne ? " 
" Alas, y^B ! I, at least, feel remorse weighing down my 
heart while I keep so great a secret from mj dear father 1" 
" Lionne ! I have been mistaken in you ! " 
" What mean you, Orville ? " she asked, uneasily. 
" Tou do not love me ! " he replied, bitterly. 
She looked at him for one moment with an expression, 
oh how eloquent! yet how entirely untranslatable in 
language. 
" Well ? " he inquired. 

** I have no words in which to answer that, Orville. 
Indeed, I might say — 'I love you;' but that would not 
express enough, for I also love my father, but not like you ! 
I might say with truth that, were it necessary, I would die 
for you; but that does not express all; for so, upon 
occasion, could I die for him, him whom I forsake for you ! 
Ah, then, how can I tell you ? — time will show ! " 

It needed not that time should be subpcenaed to witness 
this fact ! 

Her splendid dark eyes, burning with her soul's living 
fire, her flushed cheeks, through which the warm blood 
ebbed and flowed, her rich, full tones, vibrating with the 
hearths deep passion were eloquent with the very life of 
love. 

" Tou love me ! you say so ! yet you say at the same 
time that, because your father is not immediately admitted 
into our confidence, you cannot be happy ! that remorse 
distresses you ! Let me teJl you, Lionne, that love suffers 
the presence of no rival passion by its side ! it expels every 
other passion from the heart which it alone fills, or failing 
to do that, love flies ! Is there love in your heart, and does 
it allow footing to a morbid compunction P " 

** Orville, dear Orville," she whispered, " your words are 
true. I feel them to be so. It is, therefore, that I would 
have love reign alone in this heart that is all your own ! 
would expel every uther passion, remorse before them all I 

a 
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To do this, I would remove the came ! I would see mj 
father, and win hit forgiveness of my fault and my blessing 
upon our union ! O, OrviUe, I do wish that we should be 
completely happy I having 'the one thing needful' for 
happiness ; — ^the one priceless pearl of love, it seems to me 
so unwise that we should fail of perfect bliss through means 
of one little error ! one little error so easily remedied ! '* 

" Why let that trouble you ?" 

" Because I cannot help it. Listen ! suppose a young 
queen, blessed with youth, health, beauty, wisdom, bound- 
less wealth, power, and dominion — all, in short, that could 
combine for the good, happiness, and glory of any human 
creature — ^yet, suppose she wore a pinching shoe or galling 
necklace, could she be at ease until it were removed P" 

** What a fancy ! What has that to do with it ?" 

" I, crowned with your love, am that queen who hath all 
things ! Tet the secret I keep from my father is the pinch- 
ing shoe, the galling necklace, that will not let me be at 
ease. Oh, Orville ! when will you tell him ?" 

" When the proper time comes, fair one ; rely upon that." 

" And when will that be ?'' 

" I cannot tell you, since I do not know, love." 

She suppressed the cry of pain that arose to her lips, but 
she could not control the cloud of trouble that rolled over 
her beautiful, dark face. 

He saw it, but governing his feelings of vexation, he put 
out his hand and drew her to his bosom, laid her bright 
head, with all its glittering ringlets, against his breast, and 
combing her tresses with his fingers, stooped and whispered : 

" Be at peace, sweet one ! In this matter, henceforth, 
you have no personal responsibility whatever. 'What's 
done is done !' * What's past remedy is past regret.' No 
woman is at the same time under bonds to both father and 
husband ; she passes from the protection of the former to 
that of the latter. You left your father for me ; even had 
that been wrong it is done, and cannot be undpne. Now 
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new duties invest you ; now you no longer belong to him, 
but to me, your husband, who proudly claims all your lore 
and duty, and holds himself in all things responsible for you. 
It is 1 who must deal with your father. Leave all to 
me !'• 

^'I WILL," she said, suddenly, with impassioned devotion, 
as he pressed her to his heart. 

" Now, then, my sweetest love, will you do as you pro- 
mised at our marriage ceremony P Will you-— will you— 
mil you obey me P^ he whispered in her ear. 

'' Oh, yes !" she aspirated, hiding her blushing face upon 
his bosom ; '^ did I not vow to do so ? did not the minister 
exhort me to do so ? does not my heart force me to do so P 
and will it not be the sweetest, sweetest pleasure of my life 
to obey my dear husband, my love, my liege lord ?** 

^ Always, and in all things, Lionne P" he whispered. 

** Always, and in all things !*' she said, lifting her beauti- 
ful head. '^Soul and body I am yours! without one atom 
of self-reservation, yours — ^whoUy yours ! Dispose of me as 
you will, love, lord, husband !" and with impassioned devo- 
tion, and perfect self-surrender, she yielded herself to his 
fervent embrace. While pressing her to his bosom, he 
stooped and whispered : 

" The household will soon be astir, my love I we musi be 
prudent! we must seem to-day like civil, indifferent ae- 
qnaintanoesy and so disarm suspicion ; but to-night, wheat 
all the family shall have retired to rest, steal forth and 
meet me in the mossy grotto !" 

No answer. 

-WiUyoudothisP' • 

Still no answer. 

^ Sweet wife^ you must do this ! now answer." 

**Tes !■* in a low and thrilling tone. 

Once more he strained her to his heart, pressed a fervent 
kiss upon her lips, sighed, and released her. They paartei. 
He strolled through the gate and down to the banks of the 
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" Siiigit^ Stiream." And she went into the house to attend 
to her domestic duties. 

" Dab ! what de name o' de Lor' Lady Adelaide say to 
dat ! I 'clare I dese young men 'dout any sort o' prineer* 
puis !'* exclaimed old l^ero, who, from behind a rain hogs- 
head at the end of the house, had been the unseen spectator 
of the dumb show of this lovers' meeting and parting. For- 
tunately for the young pair, no word of their conversation 
had reached the old man's ears. 

The next evening was spent in the sitting room, first over 
a game of whist, in which Lionneand Orville played against 
Mr. DelaforSt and '' dummy," and lost And then the 
tragedy of " Fazio, or the Italian Wife's Eevenge," was 
read aloud by Orville Deville, and at its conclusion 
gave rise to a discussion upon love, jealousy, treachery, and 
revenge. 

There was quite a warm debate, and each elpressed 
decided opinions, pro or con. 

All except Lionne! she listened, burned, glowed, and 
sparkled, but said nothing. 

'< How think ^ou. Miss Delafor^t ?" said Orville, fixing 
his eyes upon her with a deep and searching gaze. '' Is the 
woman whose trust has been betrayed by him she loves 
justified in delivering him over to death ?" 

"Surely that is no question to ask a young girl! 
how can she possibly answer it?" mildly inquired the 
host. * 

"Nevertheless, I would have her reply, nay, I would 
even drive it home and make it a personal one," persisted 
Deville, keeping his eyes fixed with a commanding expres- 
sion upon the countenance of Lionne — " how say you, then, 
young lady ! were you by chance in the Italian wife's posi- 
tion, were your love ^d trust utterly betrayed by the mau 
you loved, would you deliver him over to death ? We wait 
your answer." 

" Were my love and trust utterly betrayed by the maa 
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ivliom I had loved (for I caimot imagine love outUving 
fiuth), I should — ^" she paused. 

Both looked afc her ; but 9he seemed to have forgotten 
l^e presence of all others, and to speak as to her own soul. 

** No, I should not give him over to death !" As she said 
these words in a low, deep, calm tone, her aspect grew 
terrible ! h^ bosom rose and swelled, her fiiee lightened 
▼ividljy then darkened and darkened, until it grew black a» 
night and storm, with evil passions. " No, I should not 
kiU the miscreant ! What I Suffer the deepest wrong that 
a woman could possibly suffer — a wrong that would blast 
my whole being, and change for me this fair world into a 
howling wilderness, and — strike the traitor one sharp death 
blow, that should in one instant end his pimishment and 
my revenge ? What ! give him the repose of the grave, 
and load my own soul with blood guiltiness, and my life 
with incurable remorse P No, no,' no, no ! it is stupid to 
hill for vengeance ! No ! but my revenge should be as long 
as our natural lives ! With all the ingenuity of human 
intelligence, all the perseverance of fate, I would track him 
through the world ! It should be the study of my nights, 
the work of my days, the cure of my grief, the interest, 
excitement, and passion of my life to make his existence one 
long, long, long agony ! Aye ! until he should howl for 
death to snatch him frpm torture! That should be my 
revenge !" 

All shuddered who heard and saw her. 

'* What a young demon !" exclaimed Orville to himself. 

Yet as he gazed upon the awful beauty of her dark* and 
stormy face, he felt with a sort of terrible ecstasy his whole 
nature irresistibly drawn, fascinated, towards her. He 
gazed upon her as one gazes upon the horrible beauty of 
80me dark, unfathomable abyss. He felt his very brain 
turning — ^his very soul becoming absorbed by her witch- 

c^raft. 

Her father gave vent to his thought in a brief speech — 

G 3 
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" Lionne, you are mad !" 

Her face cleared in an instant. Badiant snnsliine chased 
every cloud away ! With an enchanting smile she said — 

" You force me into an imaginary position, and compel 
me to tell you how it acts upon me. I obey you, and you 
shudder ! But what must I have felt to be able to make 
you shudder ? Priends, friends, do not try that experiment 
again !" 

Soon after this the circle separated for the night. 

When all was still, Lionne stole out to keep her appoint- 
ment with Orville. 

It was in the course of their sweet, confidential talk 
that night, in the grotto, that Orville suddenly said to her — 

** Lionne, you could never become the ruthless avenger 
you pictured to us to-night ?" 

" Hush ! oh, do not speak of it ! It comes to me like a 
presentiment ! / would I for such a foul wrong would turn 
me into an incarnate fiend !" 

OrviUe shuddered through all his nature. 

It was near daylight when they got home. 
' The lovers' parting came unexpectedly. The next d ay, 
at noon, Vulcan arrived from Winchester, bringing a letter 
for Mr. Deville, summoning him to the death-bed of his 
mother. 

Orville announced the grave news. 

Mr. Delafor^t expressed his sympathy, and gave orders 
for Mr. Deville's horses to be got ready. 

Orville telegraphed Lionne, and stole to the grotto to 
take a private parting. 

He found her there before him, pale with anguish and 
with the effort she made to suppress her pain. 

" Tou are going " 

" I must." 

" I know it ! When will you be back ? " 

** As soon, sweet love, as my duties will permit." 

" How soon will that be ? " 



" Probably in a month, possibly in a week." 

''Promise me you will return as soon as you justly 
ean." 

" I do promise." 

'' Swear it ! " sbe said, breathing hard. 

" I do swear it ! " 

•* By your father's grave ! " 

" I swear ! " 

" By your mother's dying-bed ! " 

" I swear ! '* 

" By all your earthly hopes ! " 

"I swear!" 

" By all your heavenly aspirations ! '' 

" I swear ! " 

" Bt our mutital love ! " 

*' By our mutual love I swear to you, Lionne, that, afi 
soon as I justly can do so, I will return to you ! " 

And then, after many fervent embraces, they parted, and 
each hurried by a different path to the house. 

The horses were ready. 

OrviUe took leave of his host and his household, mounted, 
and, attended by Nero, set out for Maryland. 

As he rode from before the door, a raven, suddenly flying 
from the forest, alighted on the chimney-top of the old 
house, and croaked so dismally that Orville involuntarily 
turned his head and shuddered through all his frame. As 
he looked back, he caught a glimpse of Lionne, who was 
watching him from the window of her room. She, too, had 
heard the raven's croak, and her face wore the pallid hue 
of death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THB OLD HUrOB HOtTSI. 

Oowniiig a gradual hill the mansion swelb 

In old colonial grandeor. W. Masoit. 

I 

BiYSB-YiEW, the ancestral home of the Deyilles, was one 
of those fine old provincial numsions, of which scarcely a 
well-preserved specimen remains in America. 

It was situated on the north bank of the Potomac, on a 
heavily-wooded bluff. 

The house, a large irregular building of gray rock, with 
a steep roof and many gables, was inclosed in a spacious 
yard, defended by a low stone wall. 

Behind it rolled away the forest-covered hills of old 
Maryland. 

Before it, from the very wall, tumbled the moss-covered 
rocks to the water's edge. And out beyond spi^ead the 
magnificent prospect that gave the place the name of Biver- 
view — the beautiful Potomac, broad here as a bay, rolled 
in living light from north to south, as far as the eye could 
reach. Across it, under the line of the horizon, arose the 
dim, blue hiUs of Virginia. On the lefb, a little down the 
river, lay the lovely wooded island of St. Gleorges. 

The last proprietor of Eiver-view, imder the colonial go- 
vernment, was Alexander Davenport Deville, who had been 
educated in Scotland, and while there had married the Lady 
Elisabeth Lome, the portionless daughter of a Scotch 
Earl. 
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Mr* Deville brought his bride' to Eiver-riew, where he 
lived tranquilly with her for eighteen years, and dying, 
left her with one son, Orville, aged about fifteen. 

As soon as the funeral was over, the Lady Elizabeth^ in 
compliance with the will of her late husband, conveyed her 
son to Enghmd to be educated. 

But, previous to entering the boy at Eton, her ladyship 
took him to make a visit to his uncle, the Earl of Lennark, 
who was then at his hunting lodge in the highlands of 
Scotland. 

She found her brother on his death-bed, and in sore dis- 
tress of mind upon two subjects. 

Firstly, upon account of his younger brother, Donald, 
the heir of his title and estates, who, having secretly em- 
braced the cause of the Pretender, was now in France, 
helping to hatch conspiracies. 

Secondly, for the sake of his own and only child, the 
Lady Adelaide Lome, now about twelve years of age, whom 
he was about to leave without protection, though happily 
not without fortune. 

Concerning the first subject, the Jacobite conspirator, 
her ladyship advised the earl to dismiss from his mind a 
matter which, being without remedy, should be without 
regret. 

Touching the second trouble, the motherless maiden, so 
soon fated to be left fatherless, the brother and sister put 
their heads together in close counsel. 

And this was the result : 

Young Orville Deville was an only son, fifteen years of 
age, healthy, handsome, talented, and heir of one of the 
finest estates in the province of Maryland. 

The little Lady Adelaide was an only daughter, aged 
twelve, t>eautiful, graceful, amiable, and heiress in her 
mother's right to about twenty thousand pounds sterling. 

Wherefore a betrothal between these two would not be 
so bad a plan, thought his mother and her father. 
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For, at first, betrotbal only was intended ; but upon re- 
flection these plotters perceived thirt such betrothal would 
be in no degree binding upon the young people, should 
the latter in future object to consummating the same by 

mamage. 

Wherefore the wise ones concluded that a marriage con- 
t^MJt should be drawn up and signed, and a marriage cere- 
mony performed, between the two, to be consummated 
when the parties should arrive at a proper age for setting 
up housekeeping together. 

When this was decided upon, the children were called in 
from their play in the park. 

The mother took her son in band, and made him compre- 
hend as much as a boy of fifteen could of the eligibility of 
a union with the Lady Adelaide Lome 

Orville did not know that he had any objection; in 
general rather Mked the new idea of being married; in 
particular was pleased to get a titled kdy for his bride- 
titles were so very rare in the colonies! Yes, upon the 
whole, he thought he would marry Lady Adelaide, without 
making any ado about it. 

Lady Adelaide was summoned to the bedside of her fkthei^, 
and merely told that she was to be married to her cousin, 
Orville Deville. The maiden, too meek to express the as- 
tonishment she felt, retired to ask her old nurse, Elspeth, 
what it all meant. 

In short, in a week from this, all the preliminaries having 
been prepared, a solemn farce was played — a diaboHcal 
piece of wickedness was performed at the death-bed of tlie 
Earl of Lennark ; a boy-child of fifteen, and a girl-child of 
twelve, were gravely united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
After which the male-child was sent in one direction with 
his servant, and the fenale-child sent in another with her 
nurse. 

And that night the Sari of Lennark, havings with 
the best intentions, done the last harm he eeuld in 
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thifl world, died, and went to give an account of the deeds 
done in the bodj. 

During the week of the funeral obsequies^ the newlj- 
married infants saw but little of each other, nor, to tell the 
truth, did thej wish to do so ; in their strange reUtion 
they had become painfully shy — ^the boy, especiaUy, had 
grown horribly afiraid of the little girL 

After the funeral solemnities were quite over, and the 
hoDse restored to order. Lady Elizabeth Deyille prepared 
to depart. 

Then, indeed. Master Orville received a tremendous 
shock of disappointment, with the intelligence that he was 
stall to go to Eton ! that the awful event of his mairiage 
had made no change in the previous arrangement ! 

Here was a downfall ! 

He had confidently expected that, being ** married and 
settled," he should go back to lUver-view, enter at once 
upon his estate, keep horses and hounds, give dinners and 
card parties, hunt, drink, and play ; and, in brief^ spend 
time, health, and wealth as a gentleman of quality should ! 
Of becoming lover or husband the lad never dreamed ; of 
the little Lady Adelaide he never thought, except care- 
lessly, that she might not be much in his way. 

It cost Lady Elizabeth a great deal of trouble, and Hie 
promise of unlimited pocket moneys to persuade Master 
Orville of the propriety of going to Eton. 

And reluctantly at last to Eton he went. 

liady Adelaide, meek maiden, never dreamed of opposing 
her elders or superiors. She shed many tears at leaving her 
beautiful, wild Highland home, more tears still at parting 
from her &ther's grave, and her old nurse, Elspeth, and 
patiently followed her mother-in-law. 

liady Elizabeth DeviUe was upon the whole a good and 
0»isible woman, though in some particular instances— the 
baby-marziage for exam^e — she had acted wrongly and 
fbolisbly. 
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Her one predominant affection was maternal love; her 
one ruling passion — ^her son : her devotion to him reached 
idolatry. 

In him she could see no fault nor blemish. 
For him, if necessary, all persons, all possessions, all 
interests should be sacrificed. 

To him all wills should bend. 

In her far-reaching previsions, a wife for him, a daughter- 
in-law for herself, had been her greatest dread. 

A wife that might not worship him sufficiently, a daughter* 
in-law to make her miserable ! 

Now, however, the great dread of her future was de- 
stroyed. 

The angel of her life was secured — a high-bom maiden of 
her own blood — ^beautiful, intelligent — altogether lovely, 
and of such tender age and docile temper that she — ^the 
mother — could melt, mould, and shape her into a perfect 
model of a wife for her darling son — ^a perfect pattern of a 
daughter-in-law for herself. 

Honest mothers of marriageable sons, do you wish you 
had the same opportunity of forming and training satisfac- 
tory daughters-in-law P G-ood women, don't you try it ! 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of a thousand it 
would be a fiulure, and the thousandth time worse than 
a failure ; for it would be, as this proved, an accursed 
success ! 

To return. 

The youth at Eton, in study and in play, in cricketing, 
and boating, in school-boy fights and school-boy friendships, 
jk)on forgot his baby-bride. 

The maiden, returning home with her mother-in-law to 
Eiver-view, was not permitted so to forget her boy*bride- 
groom. 

As a sensible woman. Lady Adelaide knew, that in order 
to mould and train this girl into a model wife and derirable 
daughter-in-law, she must first win her affections and copfi- - 
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denee ; being an amiable woman, the lady found the task 
quite to her taste. 

During the long, long voyage out, no mother could have 
been more affectionate, solicitous, and devoted to her only 
ehild than was this lady to her daughter-in-law. 

When the little maiden was sea-sick the lady nursed her 
with the utmost skiU, tenderness, and patience ; when home- 
sick, gathered her to her bosom, sympathized with, and 
consoled her ; when weary of the long way, read to her ; 
when books were exhausted, told her stories from a long 
life's readings, or gave descriptions, or related incidents, of 
the new world to which they were bound. 

The maiden was of a gentle, grateful, and affectionate 
nature, and Boon learned to love the lady with all the 
Btitngth of her warm, pure, young heart. 

Thus these two, before the voyage was over, formed a 
vefv tender, sincere, mutual attachment. This was per- 
fecstly natural — ^nay, inevitable. 

The girl never had known a mother's care, yet instinc- 
tively longed for a mother's love, and found it in Lady 
Elizabeth. 

The lady herself had never dreamed of the sweetness of a 
daughter's affection, until she discovered the treasure in the 
grateful bosom of young Adelaide. 

The long voyage came to an end. 

They reached the shores of Maryland late in the evening ; 
landed at Hiver-view in the dark ; and slept that night at 
home. 

Thus it was by morning light that Lady Adelaide first 
looked upon her home in the New World. 

Her chamber was the right hand front room, on the 
second floor of the mansion, looking out upon the water. 

Lady Elizabeth's apartment was the corresponding left 
hand front room. 

A broad passage only separated these two chambers. 
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Early in the morning Lady Elizabeth croBsed the paeaage 
and entered the chamber of her daughter-in-law. 

She found Adelaide already up and dressed, and standing 
at the front windows looking longingly out. These windows 
reached from ceiling to floor, and opened on hinges like 
doors, out upon the upper piazza. 

Lady Elizabeth, after greeting the young girl, opened the 
window and led her forth upon the porch. 

From the house down to the river fell the rocks, now 
carpeted with moss, as green as emeralds. Beyond them 
rolled from north to south the glorious Potomac. Ear 
across its waters, gray and dim with distance, was the shore 
of Virginia. On the upper hand the river curved, bay like, 
out of sight. On the lower, it divided around the green 
and wooded island of St. Gleorge. 

Adelaide, an enthusiast in natural scenery, gazed in 
delight. 

'* How do you like it, my love P" was the almost needless 
question of the lady. 

*^ It is not Scotland,'* was the half admiring, half regret- 
ful reply. 

** No, it is not your native land, my child ; not the country 
of yoiur birth ; but we hope to see it the country of your 
deliberate choice." 

*^ It is not even like Scotland," sighed the maiden. 
** No, here you miss the lakes and mountains of the Bigh- 
lands; but then here you have magnificent breadths of 
landscape. Eivers, islands, forests, are all on a majestic 
scale of grandeur." 

" True ; it is so different from Scotland," and the eyes of 
the home-sick child filled with tears. 

The lady put her arm around the maiden's waist and 
kissed her tears away. Then, pointing down the river, she 
said — 

" Look, love ! there, look far down beyond St. George's 
Island, to where you sec those two opposite points, beyond 
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which rolls the bay — that is the mouth of the river, and 
those are Point Look-Out and Point Smith. Midway 
between them aeo that sail, making out to aeo — it is our 
late ship. She goes to Annapolis next. Look, for in five 
minutes she will be out of sight." 

Adelaide wiped her eyes and watched the retreating ship. 

"She is gone! Now come to breakiaBt, love," eaid the 
lady, leading the way. 

"When the Lady Elizabeth had reached the door of the 
dioing-hall, she turned and saw Adelaide standing, pale and 
motionlesa as a statue, a look of pain and terror sweeping 
over her face. Hastening back, she caught the girl by the 
urn, and eagerly oaked the cause of such a sudden trans- 
figuration. It was some moments before Adelaide recovered 
&om the strange fit, and then with a moan as of pain, and 
with hands daaped over her heart, she exclaimed : 

" Oh, my Saviour, what a fate !" 

"Why, Tvhat is the matter, child?" asked the Lady 
Elizabeth, "with much concern. 

" I have bad a vision — a terrible vision I Is it not said 
that members of our family sometimes have the gift of 
second sight ? I saw a raging storm, and a young girl 
perishing therein — a cradle robbed of its treasure — a mother 
wildly searching for her babe ! And I — oh, / was there ! 
I was myself a part of my own vision ! Oh, my heart ! my 
heart!" 

" Pshaw I Come in to your breakfast, quick. The whole 
faousehold will be alarmed by this phantasy. You are un- 
well, my ilL-ar." 

They went to breakfast, and nothing more was said about 
tbe viaion. 

Was there some myHterioua sympathy between Adelaide 
*ti4 Xioone, that caused their " visions" — the revelations of 
tbtar " aecoDd sight "—to he so BiraUar ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LADY ADELAIDE DETILLE. 

** A maiden meek, with solemn, stedfast eyes, 

Full of eternal constancy and faith. 
And smiling lips, thro' whose soft portals sighs 

Truth's holy voice with eyery h^bmy breath. 
So journeys she along life's rugged way, 

Keeping her soul's sweet counsel from all sight, 
Nor pomp nor vanity, leads her astray, 

Nor aught that men call dazzling, fiiir, and bright." 

. Lady Elizabeth presented this ** maiden meek " to her 
household as the Lady Adelaide Deville, the bride of their 
young master. 

" Name of de Lord, dis child a bride ! ! " exclaimed old 
Nero, the body-servant of the last master, and upon that 
account a privileged character. 

" And— dress' in deep moumin* ! ! ! " cried old Keziah, 
the confidential attendant of the widow. 

'^ Well, Lord ! I alius beam tell as how dev had curus 
customs in dem dere outlandish, unchristian countries 
beyant seas, but who'd evero' trought as dey'd married 
childun ? " cried old Nero. 

" And 'bove all things, in widow-weeds ? '* exclaimed old 
Eeziah. 

'^ She was married at the death-bed of her father — she 
is in mourning for him," kindly explained their mistress. 

" Poor lambkin ! " said old Nero. 
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** Dear little orphan-bride !— but where iade bridegroom P*' 
inquired old Keziah. 

*^ At school, of course. , The young people are not to go 
to housekeeping together until they arrive at a proper 
age/' smiled the amiable widow. 

" Oh I dst make all de diffunce in de worP/' admitted 
the old negroes. 

The subject of the colloquy had retired to a distancOi 
and BO heard nothing. 

That day the Lady Elizabeth began to settle the plan 
of present life for herself and daughter-in-law. 

First of all it was determined that the young girl should 
not be sent to school, but that she should pursue her 
studies at home, under the supervision of her mother-in- 
law. 

For this policy the Lady Elisabeth had several reasons, 
both positive and negative. 

She did not wish that the young creature should enter 
the mixed society of a boarding school, or make indiscrimi- 
nate acquaintances, or form school-girl attachments that 
might in the future interfere with the singleness of her 
devotion to OrviUe. 

And she did want the maiden as a companion ; needed 
the occupation of teaching her as a pastime : and above all 
desired, as I stated, to melt, mould, and train this gentle 
girl into a model wife for her darling son! She had already 
succeeded in gaining the young creature's affections. And 
for every other part of her work the Lady Elizabeth was 
admirably competent, being certainly one of the most ac- 
complished women of her age. 

The education of the orphan commenced. 

The mornings were devoted to what are called the higher 
branches of an English education, and to ancient and modem 
languages — ^and the afternoons to music on the harp and 
the piano, and to drawing, painting, and embroidery. 

And the teacher constantly stimulated her pupil by telling 
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her that her young bridegroom, Orville Deville, would cer- 
tainly become one of the most profound scholars, as well aa 
one of the most accomplished gentlemen of his day, and that 
his bride should in those respects be worthy of him. 

This style of argument that might have offended a high- 
spirited woman, only inspired this gentle girl to greater 
efforts. 

One day in the week was set apart for the study of 
domestic economy; for, as the teacher admonished her 
pupil, the wife of a Maryland planter was expected to be 
not only a lady of quality, capable of shining in the saloon, 
but also a notable housekeeper, competent to direct the 
details of cooking a dinner, or cleaning a room. And so, 
upon a stated day in each week, the gentle girl patiently 
gave her attention to making pastry, bleaching linen, or 
whatever else might be the assigned lesson. 

Nor was exercise neglected. Lady Elizabeth knew the 
full value of beauty to woman, and of health to beauty. So 
every morning at sunrise, and every evening at sun- 
set, Adelaide, attended by old Nero, took an animating 
ride on horseback. 

In some of these inland rides the high-bom maiden would 
sometimes chance to meet a wild, dark, gipsyish young girl, 
mounted and accoutred as a huntress, and attended by 
hounds. 

This gipsy called herself Kate Kyte — a single sister in 
a circle of brothers — wild hunters of the inland hills. This 
strange girl, this brilliant meteor of the forest, half fas- 
cinated the gentle Adelaide, who, ever after a meeting with 
Kate Kyte, returned home with fresher bloom and brighter 
eyes. 

And thus visibly the maiden grew in health, spirits, and 
beauty. 

" How pleased Orville will be with your improvement, 
my love," was ever the highest praise the Lady Elizabeth 
bestowed upon her charge. 
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And naturally the maiden began to cherish a rerjr exalted 
opinion of the yoiing gentleman whose sentiments were 
thus constantly consulted; for whose approval such pains 
were taken, such preparations made. And she began to 
doubt that she ever, ever could be worthy to tie the shoes 
of Mr. Orville Deville ! 

Once she naively breathed this doubt to his mother, who 
cunningly replied : 

" Never fear, my pretty little love ! take pains ; do the 
best you can, and then Orville, whose character is as 
amiable as it is exalted, will never complain ; if your in- 
voluntary deficiencies grieve him, he will never be so unjust 
as to let you know it, my dear child." 

'' Ah ! but the very thought of such a thing is dreadful ! 
mamma, pray teach me how I may become in every manner 
worthy to be called — ^your daughter-in-law," would be the 
answer of the docile girl, who thus in effect put her head 
under the heel of her mother-in-law. 

Meantime six months passed, and no letter had been 
received from the object of all this worship. 

Lady Elizabeth had written many times, exhorting the 
delinquent to write to her, and especially to the Lady 
Adelaide. 

At last, near the end of the year, two letters were re- 
ceived — one for each of the ladies. These letters were very 
eloquent, the finest passages in them having been, according 
to school-boy usage, fireely purloined from the finest writers 
in the language. But the mother and daughter knew 
nothing of this : they believed in them, admired and praised 
them, and set to work to answer them. 

" Oh, I never, never shall be able to write a becoming re- 
ply to this beautiful letter," said Adelaide, in despair. 

" Take courage, my dear. Orville will not expect a girl 
of thirteen to be so accomplished a writer as himself," said 
the vain mother. '* And at all events, you know that you 
must make an attempt to write something^ 
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" Oh, yes, I know, and I liope Mr. Deville will not quite 
despise my letter/' sighed Adelaide, as she went to her 
task. 

After spending a whole forenoon and spoiling a quire of 
paper, she brought a draught of the important document to 
Lady Elizabeth for her ladyship's criticism. 

It was a simple letter, more respectful and modest than 
affectionate in tone. 

** This is all very well, my dear ! very well indeed ! but 
how is this P You sign yourself, ' Your affectionate cousin, 
Adelaide Lome,' " said the lady, looking up. 

" Well, mamma, what should I sign ? " 

" How did he subscribe himself?" 

" Oh, my' dear mamma, you know ! you read it !" 

" What was it ? " 

'^Ah! it humbles me to repeat it; but he was so very 
good as to write himself my ' Devoted Admirer, Orville 
Deville,' " said the maiden, blushing deeply. 

'^ Ah ! that was well enough, because he is lover as well 
as prospective husband. But you are more than his cousin ; 
you are his bride. Your name is not Adelaide Lome, but 
Adelaide Deville ! Go, therefore, my dear, and copy your 
letter, and sign "* 

" What, dear mamma ?" 

« * Your Faithful Wife, Adelaide Deville.' " 

*' Oh ! I should not dare !" exclaimed the maiden, catch- 
ing her breath. 

" Then you would rather dare to wound and offend Or- 
ville," said the lady, with a very slight degree of coldness. 

" Oh ! no, no ! I would do anything rather than that," 
exclaimed Adelaide, retiring with the letter, which she 
copied and signed according to orders. 

The letters were dispatched by a special messenger to 
Ealtimore, to go by the next outward bound packet. 

The next morning at sunrise, Adelaide, attended by her 
old groom, was taking her usual early ride, when just upon 
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the outakiris of the forest she heard the approach of a 
chaise. 

First on her right hand a fox burst cover, and sped like 
an arrow across the open country. 

Xext a pack of hounds, with a low, long cry, broke the 
thicket and fled past on his track. 

Then started forth a band of well-mounted hunters, that 
hurled themselves like a storm across the country. There 
were six men and a girl — doubtless Kate Kyte and her 
brothers. But Adelaide could not be certain, they whirled 
BO swiftly past, until the girl, who was the hindmost, sud- 
denly wheeled her horse, came flying back, and confronted 
her. Then the young lady recog^iized Kate Kyte. 

^ Oood morning," said the wild one. 

" Qooi morning ; but you are losing — ^they will beat 
you ! " exclaimed Adelaide, pointing to where the hunters 
hurled themselves down the hill and out of sight. 

" Let them ! I had rather talk with you than ride to 
the hounds this morning! Adelaide, I wish you would 
come to see me, sometime when you are out riding ! I 
hare neither mother nor sister, nor any female relative at 
home ; nor, to be true, do I want any. Yet I do wish you 
woud shine in upon my lodge." 

*' I should be glad to do so, Kate. Which way shall I 
find it?^ 

^ On the other side of that covert from which we started 
the fox, you know, there is a brook *^ 

**• Bush Creek '—yes ! " 

** PoUow its course for a mile, and you will reach our 
lodge.*' 

*' I shall be ture to come. In the meantime, Kate, if 
you are in the neighbourhood, come to see me at Siver- 
Tiew. I am the last arrival, you know, and it is my right 
to receive the first visit," said Adelaide, with a pretty 
assumption of ceremony. 
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Adelaide and her servant turned their horses* heads 
homeward. 

" Why, how fresh your colour ! how bright your eyes, 
my dear girl ! '' said the lady, as she met her young charge 
on the front piazza. 

" I think it is from meeting Kate Kyte, mamma," said 
the young lady, smiling. 

" Kate Kyte ! " 

** Yes, mamma. To see her always affects me like the 
sea breeze or the mountain air ! Her free, lively, fearless 
manner is so exhilarating to me ! " 

" Go lay off your riding habit and come in to breakfast, 
my dear," said the lady, with a slight degree of coldness in 
her tone. Then turning to old Keziah, she said, ''At- 
tend your young mistress to her chamber." 

After breakfast, when the lady and her young charge 
were seated in the parlour at. their morning avocations, 
Adelaide expressed her wish to go and see Kate Kyte at 
home. 

" I do not know, my dear, whether I can consent to you 
doing so. I must think." 

" Is there anything to be said against her, mamma P " 

'^ Against Kate personally P n-n-no, except that she has 
never had the benefit of refined female society." 

" Surely that was her misfortune." 

" And not her fault — no ! And yet such misfortune is apt 
to lead to faults. Katherine's family were highly respect- 
able ; but her mother died when she was but four years 
old, leaving her and her six elder brothers to the sole care 
of their father. 

" He was a wild, roUicking, fox-hunting country squire, 
who, after running through the greater portion of his large 
property, died a few years since, leaving only an old man- 
sion, an ill-cultivated farm, and a few old negroes to his 
seven children. Kate has grown up a hoyden among her 
fox-hunting brothers." 
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'* Poor Kate ! She wants the company of a girljike her- 
self ; that is the reason she wishes me to visit her.'* 

" Yes ; but upon the whole, my dear, I do not desire the 
acquaintance for you. Not that I object to Ejite — a girl 
of fourteen, but her brothers — ^nide, uncultured young men, 
of ages ranging from eighteen to twenty-six — are not de- 
sirable acquaintances for Lady Adelaide Deville." 

^' But, mamma, I promised Kato to go and see her. My 
word must be redeemed, you know. Therefore, with your 
permission, I must go to see her once, at least/' said the 
young girl, with gentle firmness. 

" She is not altogether the very soft wax I thought her," 
reflected the lady, as she looked upon the mild but resolved 
countenance of the maiden. 

" Well, my dear, since it is so, you may go once, on con- 
dition that you make no more rash promises without con- 
sulting me," said her ladyship. 

So, the next morning, Adelaide, attended, as usual, by 
her old groom, Nero, set out on horseback to make her 
call. 

They followed the course of the narrow brook that wound 
through tangled thickets between the hills, for about a mile, 
when they came to a rustic bridge of logs, so narrow as only 
to admit the passage of one horse and rider at a time. 
Across this bridge, on the opposite side of the brook, was a 
dilapidated red brick house, in a yard shaded by old trees, 
and enclosed by a ruinous brick wall. 

Adelaide and her attendant crossed the bridge and passed 
through the broken gateway into the yard. 

An old negro crone, in a dingy, striped linsey gown, with 
a plaid handkerchief tied over her head, and a face withered 
away until it resembled a dried prune, was stooping to the 
ground engaged in gathering sticks, which she carried in her 
apron. 

" Hey, Aunty ! is Miss Katherine home ?" inquired the 
young lady, of this old beldame. 
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Kate Eyte's bIx brothers left her in a hoij. 

Young Orville Deville, fired with martial ardour, or lora 
of adventure — ^who could tell ? — ^wished to ofifer his services 
to General Braddock. 

Lady Elizabeth, a mother as proud as she was fond, could 
not find it in her heart to keep her young hero back from 
what she sanguinely flattered herself would be, for him, a 
path of glory. And so, with a deep heart-ache, sht gave 
her consent, and called herself a Spartan mother. 

Orville applied for, and received a commission in a IPlhd- 
▼incial company, and was ordered immediately to his po^ 
todriU. 

This disconcerted his mother's plan, which was, that 
before the time of marching he should pay a visit to Ade- 
laide at her school. 

So, without being allowed the opportunity of seeing his 
bride, the young man was compelled to take a hasty leave 
of his mother and join his company, which soon after 
marched for the frontier. 

How that doomed enterprise ended, history has recorded 
in letters of blood! 

Early in September, rumours of the defeat and death of 
General Braddock and the massacre of his fated army 
reached the Atlantic coasts, spreading consternation, 
sorrow and maddening anxiety ! 

" Who has fallen ? Who has escaped ? " were the ter- 
rible questions asked continually by every mother, wife, 
or sister who had a son, husband or brother in the army. 

Brave Eate Kyte mounted her horse and rode away 
alone to the western wilds to seek her lost brothers. 

Lady Elizabeth Deville was almost phrensied with in- 
tense suspense. What had been the fate of Orville ? Had 
he been killed, wounded, or carried off to a more horrible 
fate by the ruthless savages P 

Many fugitives, wounded, worn and starved, had wan- 
dered home from the field of blood ; but not Orville ! 
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MsQj others had been heard of ; but not Oryille ! 

The Bilence of the grave enveloped the widow's cxnij 
•on! 

At length she fell ill and her physician wrote for hef 
jonng daughter-in-law to come home and nurse her. 

Lady Adelaide arrived, herself ill with intense anxiety , 
yet resolved to hide her own suffering and to nerve her 
failing strength to the duty of sustaining Orville's mother. 
So she concealed her anxiety and sought to soothe, comfoxt, 
and cheer the invalid. And in her own young and worship* 
ping heart she determined — should her hero have fiillen— ^ 
to devote her whole life to all that remained of him — ^hia 
mother ! and to live for ever and for evei\ d maiden widow 
for his sake ! 

It was about the middle of October that they got a letter 
from poor Kate Kytej who, in her fruitless search through 
the wilderness for her brothers, had chanced to hear that 
Lieutenant Deville,an officer of Braddock's Provincials, had 
been wounded, and was recovering, at the house of a hunter 
in the neighbourhood' of Winchester. 

This was the first drop of the elixir of hope that was 
given to cool their fever of suspense, and it nearly intoxi- 
cated them. 

Messengers were dispatched to Winchester and the 
country round about. But before these messengers could 
liave reached their destinations, the mother's and the bride's 
doubts were changed to joyful certainty. I4idy Elizabeth 
received a letter, post marked Winchester, from Orville 
himself^ who bade his mother not be anxious upon his 
account, as though hd had been wounded, he was now re* 
covered, safe and well, in the house of Mr. PelaforSt, an 
intelligent, gentlemanly and hospitable settlor in the back 
woods. 

He mid neper a word oflAonne. 

And — ^he sent no message to Lady Adelaidt. 

At tanA this neglect of herself made no impression on the 
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gentle girl ; — ^in the ovenrhelining joy of knowing him to 
be safe, all other considerations were lost. Afterwards, 
when the circumstance recurred to her memory, it made 
her thoughtful for a while, and then she rebuked herself, 
saying— 

*' I must not be egotistical. Perhaps he did not know I 
was at home." "^ 

Lady Elizabeth, still nervous, impatient and hypochon- 
driacal, bade her physician answer the letter and tell her son 
to hasten home ; for that she was ill, sinking, and dying — 
to see him. 



iJHAPTBll VIII. 

WHICH Z« THE WIFX ? 

Holy 81. fkmeis ! irtutt a change it here I 
liTWalhift,iw1iom.Hion didstlors so dear, 
80 Kxa fonakeii ? Yoang men's loTe then lies 
Hot tnHj in their hearts, but in their eyes ! 

Shasjdpeabv. 

« 

Obyille Deyille, with his back turned upon the wilder^ 
ness and his face set homewards, fell into deep and troubled 
thought. 

Onoe out of the fascinating sphere of the beautiful en- 
chantress — ^who had charmed his reason and memory to 
sleep while she intoxicated his passions and imagination — 
Orville DevUle began to come to his senses. It was a pain- 
ful process. Indeed, all his emotions from the moment of 
setting forth upon his journey homeward had been unmiti- 
gated pain. 

For first there was the impatient grief of the youthful 
lover parting from his love. 

Then there was anxiety for the sick mother to whom he 
mm going — that mother who thought her single and deyoted 
affection had attained so great an influence over her spoiled 
and wayward son. 

Lastly, from these two troubles arose a third more ter- 
rible than either. Whmi had hi done f While memory and 

1 2 
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Teason slept, and passicm and imagination waked and raved, 
V)hat had he donjs ? 

He dared not answer his own question! He shrank 
shuddering from the thought of the name that the law would 
have given his crime ! 

While the master rode on in silent thought, the man 
whose gift was not silence, followed with an ill-used look. 
For e?ery time that honest Nero had ventured to offer an 
observation, he had been put down by a surly : 

" Hold your tongue !*' from his master. 

They had ridden four mortal hours without conversation, 
and poor Nero was growing desperate, when at last he burst 
out with this wailing cry : 

• « Mar-ster !" 

'* "Well ?" growled the young man, arrested by the misery 
of his tone. • 

" I'm tired to deaths sar, w\d holding my tongue !" 

"Humph!" 

" And my heart's ready to bust, sar, wid having nothing 
to say !" 

" Talk, then !" 

" Yes, sar ! thanky sar f ' then with a sudden, merry 
change of tone, he said — " Tore de Lord, sar, I's berry glad 
how we's done got away from down yonder!** 

« Humph !" 

" 'Deed is I ! cause you see, sar, how I does believe how 
ef we'd staid longer we'd come to grief." 

« Pshaw !" 

« 'Deed does 1 ! 'Sides which I wouldn't been answer'ble 
for de quincequonces !" 

" Chut ! " 

" Young marse, chile, you needn't be scornful, nor like- 
wise incredible in your mind. For ef eber dis chile saw 
de debbil in de guise ob an angel ob light it was dat ere 
fierce, black eyed young witch ; which it's my full belief^ 
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aa if you'd a-staid longer, 8he*d a-brought you to your 
ebberlasting ruination ! " 

" SlBSAH ! ! " 

— Burst forth the young man, wheeling around upon the 
negro, with a suddenness and fury that caused the latter to 
jerk his own horse back upon his haunches, and with wildly 
zxdling eyes, chattering teeth, and quavering tones, ex> 
claim : — 

" He's 'witched a'ready ! I knowed it I — Oh, marster ! 
for hebben sake, sar, don't ride ober me, an' I'll nebber do 
so no more ! " 

" Fool ! look to your horse, or he'll fall upon you ! " 
cried the young gentleman. 

Nero, still desperately frightened, slackened his reins, 
brought down his horse, and began to pat his neck, and 
sooth him. 

*' There, idiot ! that will do ! now follow me ! and what- 
ever else you may do, never venture, either here or else- 
where, to me, or to any one else, to mention the name of 
the young girl to whom you refer ! for if I ever hear of her 
again I shall know that the news must have come from you, 
and — I shall deal with you accordingly /" 

** Me ! an old man of sixty to be threatened by a boy, 
aa I've been a father to ! " whimpered poor Nero, as with 
a slow and solemn motion he shook his head and fell a little 
behind. The mysterious obscurity of that threat, too, had 
a fearful power over his imagination. He dared not brave 
an undefined retribution ! 

They were now travelling through the thick, almost un- 
broken forest lying between the Alleghany mountains and 
the Blue Bidge. 

As the day declined, though the density of the forest for- 
bade them to see the country beyond, yet they were warned 
by the sound of rushing waters, that they were approaching 
the Blue Bidge, at the point where the upper forks of the 
Potomac, uniting, force their way through the everlasting 
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mountaiiM — the pomt wbere nam itaiidi tbe picttt g »t qo> 
village of Harper's Ferry, but where then stood oal^ a 
country inn and ferry boat, owned by one John Harpel^. 

It was nightfall when they reached the ferry. Dtric 
towering mountains rose on either side, and wild waters 
mshed between. 

They spent the night at the tavern, rested their horses, and 
by the. earliest light of day CMesed the ferry to the Mary- 
land side, and continued tbcir journey, following the course 
of the Potomac. 

** An' he dis our own rivery as flows down by our house at 
Biver-yiew P' inqpiired Nero, in astonishment, as they turned 
their horses' heads to the south-west, and ambled down the 
narrow bridle-path between the towering precipices of the 
Blue Eidge on their left, and the wild, rushing waters of the 
Potomac on their right. 

" Yes," answered his taciturn master. 

" WeU, all I has to say, it don't look a bit Kke it. Why, 
here it is narrow and pent up, and scurries along, foaming 
and growling as if it had to tear every bit of its way through 
these great black rocks ! Whereas, down yonder, where 
we-dem live, it spreads out broad and grand, and smiling as 
the ocean !" 

•* Yes." 

" And ef sieh is so, please tell me ef we follow arter dis 
river, will we win home at last ?" 

'*Yes." 

"And ef you please, how long will it take us, marster f** 

** Nero, if I answer your question, will you stop talking P" 

" Hi, marse ! to be sure ! how I gwine listen less I stop?'* 

"Very well; but will you promise not to ask me any 
more questions F" 

" I promises— ^/or de preseni^ marse !" said the non-com- 
mitting Nero. 

'* Very well, then ! It is sixty miles from here to BeaH's 
Ferry, iivhere we shall sleep to-night. |t is sixty miles firom 
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Beall's Eenj to Siyer-view, where we sfaall Bleep to-morrow 
ii%[lit. There ; now don't open your thick lips again until 
we get to Beall's Ferry !" 

" Lor', marster !" exclaimed Nero, in horror, " my tongue 
*11 grow fast to de roof o' my mouth !" 

But his time of probation was not to be so dangerously 
prolonged, for at midday they halted at the Point of Bocks, 
where there was a rustic house of entertainment for man 
and beast, tore&esh themselves and their horses. 

Here old Nero's liberated tongue ran at large to landlord, 
landlady, maid and hostler. 

At one o'clock they resumed their journey, still following 
the south-eastern course of the river, that deepened and 
widened every mile, as its banks declined £rom rocky moun- 
tains to wooded hills. 

At nightfall they reached the head of navigation, where 
the river suddenly widens around Analostran Island, and 
flows onward, the site where now the cities of Washington 
and (Georgetown stand, but where then stood only a rustic 
tavern and ferry house, kept by one George Beall, and called 
Beall's Ferry. 
Here they passed the night. 

And with the dawn of day and refreshed horses, they re- 
commenced their journey. 

At noon they halted an hour at Aquia Creek, and from 
this place onward their journey became more difficult. From 
this point the tributaries of the Potomac were broad, deep, 
and dangerous to cross. At that early period ferry boats 
were not everywhere established, and often our travellers 
were compelled to turn out of their course, and ride up the 
banks of some creek, to find a rustic bridge or a safe ford. 
With these interruptions their last half day's journey was 
80 protracted that it was nearly midnight when at last they 
reached the woods that crowned the hill and shaded the 
homestead of Eiver-view. 
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'* Marater, may I speak now P" asked Kero, as their tired 
horses toiled up the side of the hill. 

** Yes ! " growled the morose youth. 

'^ I think, being midnight, de fam'ly '11 be gone to bed. 
What 'iU us do?" 

'^I neither know nor care. I wish the Indians had 
finished me," he added, sotto yoce. 

**I'll tell you what we'll do, Marse. I know where 
Kissiah sleep. I kin throw a pebble up to her windy, an' 
wake her to let us in widout waking de fam'ly." 

" Very well ; do it, then." 

** Well, I 'clare to de Lord ! I might be de greatest 
prime 'plomast as ebber plotted, widout getting any 'pre- 
ciation from my young marse ! " mentally grumbled old 
Nero. 

By this time they had reached the horse block and turn* 
stile at the north wall of the lawn. 

All the dogs in the place burst upon them in full cry. 

'' This is a welcome ! " exclaimed the young man, 
angrily. 

*• Down, Pomp ! down. Tray I be easy, Carlo ! don't you 
know me, Fidelle ? hi ! hi! Ciesar ! what yer 'bout, Boyer P 
there, there, Sweetlips ! lick my hand if you like, but don't 
bite it ! " were some of the conjurations by which old Nero 
subdued the insurgent army of dogs, and made them know 
their master. 

** Now, sar! " he said, as he tied the horses to the rack 
and followed his master to the house. " T'other side, if 
you please, sar," he added, as he led the way to the back 
of the building. 

" Kissiah sleep up dar ! " he said, as he lifted a pebbl0 
aud threw it against a back window on the second floor. 

It struck with a sharp crack, and instantly they heard 
some one within, in suppressed and fearful tones, cry— 

"Oh, Lord! Whatdat!" 

" Kissiah ! it's me I Kissy ! it's Nero ! " 
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" Murder 1 fire! thieves!'' cried the voice within. 
•'Hush, you fool! It's nyther murder, nor fire, nor 
likewise thieves ; It's me and marse! Come down and 
let us in." 

** Lord Nero, honey, how you frightened me ! and the 
head of my hed right agin de windy, too," said Keziah, 
putting her white turbaned head out into the night. '^ But 
IB you sure it's you and young marse P " 

''Yes, you blockhead! leastways it's what's left of 
OS after the amberscalps had done eating. Now, then, 
look sharp ! " 

The head disappeared from the window ; hurriedly steps 
were heard descending the back stairs, and the next 
moment the back door at which the travellers stood was 
opened. 

" How do you do, Keziah ? I hope my mother is better," 
said the young gentlemau. 

" Lors, young. marse, how glad I is to see you ! Yes, to 
be sure de Madam's better, which Jfor m^elf never thought 
she was so bad. Come in, marsfcer, chile. I'll go and wake 
'em all ub directly." 

*^ Not for the world ! just get me some little refreshment, 
and give me a bed-room candle, and I can take care of my- 
self until to-morrow." 

" I'll see 'bout dat, young marse. Nero, you better go 
feed de poor dumb beases and put 'em up, hadn't he, 
marse P" 

"Yes." 

And at a ajgnal from his master the old man went to 
obey. 

"Now, marse, come into de parlor where it's warm," 
said Keziah, leading the way into a comfortable oak-pan- 
nelled room, where the hickory wood fire of the previous 
evening was still smouldering. 

She took her master's hat, gloves and great coat, drew 
forward the easy chair, brought him a bootjack and a 
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pair of slippers, mended the fire until it blazed again, and 
then, leaving the wearied traveller as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would admit, went out to prepare, not ^'a 
little refreshment," but a nice supper. 

And in just half an hour a table stood at his side 
covered with a snow-white cloth, adorned with a silver 
service, and laden with fine hot mocha coffee, rice cakes, 
broiled partridges, currant jelly, and other delicacies. 

" This is rather better than the wilderness," thought the 
young epicurean, as he watched Keziah pouring the rich 
coffee from the chased silver coffee-pot into the delicate 
porcelain: 

•* Yes ! a great deal better than the wilderness," he re- 
peated, when half an hour after he entered his spacious 
chamber, where the floor was covered with a 9oft, rich 
carpet, and the four-post bedstead and the two lofty win- 
dows were draped alike with warm, crimson damask. 

"Avast deal better than anything in. the wilderness," 
he reiterated, as he sunk into the luxurious crimson- 
covered chair that Keziah had drawn up before the glowing 
wood fire. 

" Will you have any thing more, young marster P " 

" No, Keziah, nothing. But to-morrow, when my mother 
is up and dressed, and has had her early cup of coffee, 
then, and not until then, tell her of my arrival." 

" Yes, sar ; " and with a curtsey Keziah retired. 

Better than, anything in the wilderness except one— 
Oh Lionne! Beautiful! terrible Lionne ! would that we 
had never met, or having been doomed to meet never parted! 
What fiend was it that instigated me to marry her P And 
what will be the end P " thought Orville Deville, as he 
slowly rose and prepared for bed. 

Once within his curtains fatigue prevailed over anxiety, 
and Orville DeviUe sank into a sleep that lasted until 
morning. 
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THE 7AIB BBIDIB. 

Oh, clearest in the world I Full many a ladj 
I have eyed with best regard : and many a time 
The harmony of their tongaespiath into bondag« 
Brought my too diligent ear : for seyeralTirtoes 
Have I liked several women : never any 
With so fall soul but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owned. 
And put it to the foil I But you I Oh you f 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best ! 



Whek Orville Deville opened his eyes in the morning, 
thejr fell upon his own comfortable chamber already pre- 
pared for rising. 

Some Bofk-footed servant had silently entered and 
mended the fire and swept the hearth, from which now 
arose a raddy blaze that lighted up the whole warm, crim- 
soned-haed room. The same had laid his dressing-gown 
and slippers over the easy chair beside his bed. And had 
arranged his wash-stand and his shaving apparatus. And, 
lastly, had drawn the tassel of the bell rope over his head- 
boaird, in easy distance of his hand. 

The first emotion of the youth in waking from a vivid 
inuoi ci the wilderness and of Lionne, was surprise at 
finding himBelf mugly in his own bed at home. The whole 
of b paai life for the last few weeks seemed only parts of 
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the same dream. Then came full memorj, and wi^k it r^ 
morse, grief, and dread. 

His first action was to pull the bell-rope. 

Keziah, with her soft feet and tender voice, answered it. 

" Where is my servant ? where is Nero ?" 

** If you please, my young marster. Uncle Nero set up bo 
late last night telling all the negroes he could wake up to 
listen to him, wonderful stories abo]at — de amberscalps, I 
think he called them — ^that he is oversleepins: himself this 
morning, and I thought our good marster would excuse 
him. 'Sides which, I thought I^d like, after all dese years, 
to wait on him myself ! I believe I have fixed everything. Is 
there anything else I can do for marse P" 

" No, my dear old foster-mother, nothing. Does your 
mistress know that I am here P" 

"Not yet, Marster Orville. She is taking her coffee, 
and I thought I would not tell her until you woke up." 

** Quite right ! how is my dear mother this morning ?" 

'* Eight smart I She says she's sure you'd be home to- 
night ! he ! he ! he ! I could hardly help laughing when 
my lady said that, and I knowed how you were home 
already !" 

" Dear mother ! There, you may retire, aunty, and I will 
rise. 

Keziah punched the fire and made it blaze more brightly, 
went and opened the inside window shutters, letting in a 
stream of morning sunshine through their rich crimson 
draperies, and then softly withdrew from the room. 

*' He nebber ax arter Lady Adelaide nyther last night 
nor yet this morning !" said the observant Keziah to her-, 
self. " But, then, maybe he's bashful of axing about her,*' 
she added, hopefully. 

Meanwhile, Orville dressed himself and went downstairs. 
He opened the door of the parlor, which was on the right 
hand first floor front. 

Early as it was, the room was in perfect order, bright, 
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theerfol, and inyitiiig. A fine fire burned in the fireplace. 
Tbe crimson moreen curtains were looped 'back, so that 
the long windows, reaching from ceiling to fioor, com- 
manded the fine, broad, water prospect. Within the room, 
ereiything breathed of refined woman's occupation — little 
elegancies of furniture, little niceties of ornament, a delicate 
purity in the atmosphere, an etherial fragrance fioating 
romfd ; in one comer of the room a lute and music-stand, 
with some loose leaves of music ; in another a drawing-board, 
with a half-finished sketch in water-colors ; on the centre- 
table, near the fire, an open work-box, with a coil of em- 
broidery ; near it a tiny white kid glove, with the form of a 
beautiful hand still impressed upon it ; lastly, a delicate 
pocket-handkerchief, breathing of roses. 

With the interest of one long banished from cultivated 
female society, the young man roved about the room, taking 
up and examining with curiositj each article — ^looking at 
the drawing upon the easel, the music upon the stand, and 
the toys upon the mantel-piece. And, finally, he sat down 
by the centre-table, and fell to playing with the articled 
there. Eirst he looked into the little work-box ; then he 
took up the tiny white glove^ and smiled at the form of the 
taper fingers left within it ; then he meddled with the 
pocket^hsmdkerchief, passing its delicate texture over his 
fingers. 

Suddenly he dropped the handkerchief, as if from its 
folds a reptile had stung him ! 

He had seen in its centre the name — Adelaide DevilU. 

He groaned, and covered his face with his hands. Here 
was a bride who wore his ring, and bore his name, and 
claimed his hand, — ^and he, — what had\he done ? 

While these terrible thoughts bowed down his head, 
there came a soft, bright ray of sunshine, a pure sweet 
breath of flowers, a fioating of white raiment and a flashing 
of golden ringlets, and he looked up to see the garden door 
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open, and the Haiiest angel that e?er took mortal form 
Btanding, b83hful and blushing, in his presence ! 

** And who are yon, fair spirit, who comes to me heralded 
hj sunshine and fragrance ?" was the question that arose 
to the young man's lips ; instead of speaking, he got up^ 
bowed gravely, and offered a chair to the young lady. 

Without taking the offered seat she hesitated, blushed, 
smiled, and then with sweet frankness said : * 

"lam Adelaide, Mr. Deyille. I hope you feel re&eshed 
after your long journey." 

So ! this fair angel was the Lady Adelaide, his child* 
bride, the girl who wore his wedding-ring, bore his namei 
and believed herself to be his wife ! 

For his life he could not have spoken a word. He ac- 
knowledged her greeting by a deep bow, and then he looked 
up at her. 

A form of medium height and perfect symmetry, grace- 
fully arrayed in a pure white muslin dress; a face of 
classic beauty ; ringlets of soft, [bright, golden hue, parted 
over a forehead clear as the purest pearls, and shading 
cheeks of the most delicate rose tint ; full, crimson lips ; 
eyes of heavenly blue, and a smile full of tenderness and 
truth. 

'* She is inexpressibly lovely, this fair bride of mine," 
thought Orville Deville, as he discreetly withdrew his 
glances. 

Perhaps his look had expressed this thought, for she 
blushed still more deeply, and dropped her eyes as she 
said: 

" Your mother has sent me to beg you, Mr. Deville, to 
walk up into her room. Shall I show you the way ?" 

With a third bow, Orville intimated his readiness to 
follow her. 

She led the way into the hall and up the stairs, opened 
the door of the front chamber on the right, and saying : 
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^'Heie is Mr. Deyille, motli^," meekly etocid iwide and 
let him pass in. 

Then she crossed over to her own chamber, entered it, 
and stood, thoughtfully, looking out from the front windows 
upon the great water view. 

'' He never mentioned me in his letter ; he never inquired 
Tctr me when he got home ; he has never even spoken to me 
since I came in ! What does it mean P Oh ! what does 
it mean ? I know I am not worthy of him ! I know I never 
can be ! but have I done anything very wrong, I wonder ? 
Oh ! if after all he should not like me ! — I must not be 
^otistical. Mr. Deville had more important subjects of 
thought than the foolish girl who was waiting so eagerly 
to be recognized. I am of no importance. I ought to 
say that over to myself a great many times. I will expect 
nothing. I will be meek, and above ail patient. How shall I 
ever be worthy of Orville, if I am not patient ?" Such were 
the self-communings of Adelaide's pure, worshipping young 
heart, as she stood looking out from her chamber window 
upon the broad water prospect. 

Meanwhile, Orville passed into his mother's chamber. 
It was a cheerful room with white curtains to the windows 
and the tent bedstead, and white dimity covers to the toilet- 
tables and the chairs. 

. Lady Slizabetb, in a gray silk morning dress and pretty 
lace cap, sat reclining in her easy chair before the fire. At 
her right side stood a little table covered with a whits cloth, 
upon whieh stood her invalid breakfast service. A cup of 
coffee was in her hand. 

Ab Orville entered, and stepped rapidly up to her, she 
quickly set down the cup, rose, and dropped into his arms* 

" My dear mother !" 

** My dear, dear son ! God be thankful for restoring you 
to me alive !" 

Such wera the first words of greeting. 

Then she raised her head from his shoulder, sank back 
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into her seat, and bolding him off a little, gazed for a moment 
upon his face. 

" Why, you are neither pale nor thin, my dear ! Thank 
Heaven for that ! "Were you badly wounded, my love ? 
Oh, Heaven ! oh, Orville ! I never can be a Spartan again ! 
I Bhall never consent to your going off on such a dangerous 
expedition again, never ! I shall never get over the terror 
and anxiety I have been in, never ! Tell me all about it. 
But you haven't had breakfast ! Well, breakfast with me 
for once !*' and she put out her hand and pulled the beU- 
rape at the chimney comer. 

Keziah came in • 

" Another cup and saucer, and plate, and more hot waffles 
for Mr. Deville." 

Her orders were obeyed. And while the mother and son 
drank their coffee, Orville, amid many interruptions, eager 
questions, and emphatic comments from Lady Elizabeth, told 
the story of Braddock's fatal field. 

When the tale was finished, and the breakfast service 
removed, Lady Elizabeth signed for her son to draw his chair 
nearer, and said — 

" Ton have seen Adelaide ?" 

" Yes, Madam " 

" What do you think of her ?" 

The young man paused before he answered. Then slowly 
he said — 

'* She is the most beautiful, the most graceful, and the 
most charming maiden I ever saw. She is fair, sweet, and 
bright as a poet's vision of an angel ; and yet that does not 
do her full justice. She is more than all I have described. 
I want one comprehensive word " 

While the young man spoke, though it was with the air 
of a conn(ns8et:r rather than that of a lover^ the lady looked 
at him with a brightening face. 

" Well, that word that describes Adelaide— -what is it ?'' 
"^^ asked. 



" LOTBLT !" 

" Yes, that is it ! Other girls may be beautiful, graceful, 
and fiiscinating ; Adelaide is all that, and in addition to thafc 
she is lovely." 

" Aye ; for loveliness in woman includes all excellencies 
— beauty, wisdom, goodness !" said Orville, but still with 
the deliberation of a thinkery rather than with the ardour of 
a lover, 

" Ah, you don't know how good she is, my dear ! how 
tender, how patient, how courageous, how devoted I You 
will only find that out in the close intimacy of your married 
life." 

Orville winced. Fortunately for him. Lady Elisabeth did 
not see it, and she continued her desultory talk. 

" Now, Orville, consider — that charming creature is your 
own wife !" 

Orville averted his head, and busied himself with his 
watch seals. 

" She has been secured to you bey6nd the possibility of 
failure, by your mother's solicitous affection. She has been 
taught from childhood to admire and respect you. To jfotir- 
9elf has been left the more delightful task of teaching her 
to love you," added the politic woman, knowing fuU well 
that men like to do all the courting themselves. 

Orville cast down his eyes, and occupied himself with his 
knee-buckles. 

"And now, Orville, all I have to say to you, my son, is 
that there is nothing to prevent you taking your wife to 
your bosom. Your chamber, Orville, opens into hers. Be 
happy in her society ; but in your great happiness do not 
utterly forget the mother whose care has secured you your 
greatest blessing !" and here the lady drew a lace handker- 
chief from the pocket of her dressing-gown and put it to 
her eyes. 

Orville left his seat, walked up and down the floor un> 
^, and Anally, pausing before his mother's chair, said— 
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"I thought that it wm lb»d thttt I ahoold go to Oxford, 

mother P" 

'* So 'twas ; but I have changed my mind sinee that time. 
I am getting old, Orville." 

" Old at forty, mother P" 

** WeU, at least I am not well ; and since your terrible 
danger, I cannot bear that you should leave me for any 
length of time. Besides, as you hare not your living to get, 
it is not really necessary that you should go to the univer- 
sity. A gentleman of fortune need not be a profound 
scholar. No, Orville, gratify me who have done so much 
for you. And, indeed, knowing that you have no great 
taste for learning, it is not much to ask you to settle down 
at your beautiful home, and take your lovely bride to your 
heart." 

" Madam," said the young man, respectfully, '^ there is 
pne thing that you have lost sight of." 

** And what is that ?" 

" Adelaide Lome and myself were but children at the 
time of our betrothal." 

" Betrothal ! it was mabbiage !" 

Orville knew that perfectly well, though he had chosen to 
use another word. 

" "Well, madam, marriage, then ! Adelaide Lom e * ^ 

''You forget — ^Adelaide Deville,''* amended his mother, 
whose feminine instincts had detected some design in the 
persistence with which he gave his bride her maiden name. 

" The Lady Adelaide Deville, then, and myself were 
children at the time that marriage was solemnized between 
us ; and we could neither have known each other or under- 
stood the purport of what we mutually promised. Erom 
that time to this we have never met until to day. It may 
possibly be that the young lady may not find me the least 
to her taste ; in which case I should consider the marriage 
ceremony solemnized between two children not binding 
upon either." 
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** Not binding upon either ( your marriage not binding 
upon either ! Sacred honor ! Orvil^e Deville, what do jou 
mean?" 

" What I said, dear mother ; that a marriage ceremonj 
between a boy of fifteen and a girl of twelve can nai be 
binding upon the after lives of either.'' 

*' Oh, I grant you that a marriage between parties of that 
early age would not be binding unless sanctioned by parents 
or guardians. But yours was so sanctioned ; no legal form 
was omitted. Your marriage is as strong as law and gos- 
pel can make it. You two are bound together as fast as 
church and state can bind a man and woman, in a marriage 
indissoluble, except hy death or crime. An examination of 
the statute laws of England and Scotland relating to mar- 
riage will satisfy you on [this point. Yet why trouble 
yourself? Dear Adelaide does not even dream of evading 
her duties." 

Orville was not thinking of Adelaide or her dreams. He 
was bitterly reflecting upon the folly, sin, and danger into 
which his headlong passions had hurled him. 

If his marriage with Adelaide was an indissoluble 
bond, in the name of honor, what was his marriage with 
LUmne? 

A felony to which he dared not give its legal na*ne. 

'* You do not answer me, my son," observed Lady Eliza^ 
beth. 

'* Madam," replied the young lAan, with a strange smile, 
" give me time to realize my happiness." And rising, with 
a bow, he left the room. 

He went down stairs, and with the aimlessness of a per- 
plexed mind he stroUed into the parlor. 

There was a scene that surprised and mortified him. It 
was now ten o'clock, yet there stood the little breakfast 
table, with its snowy damask and elegant service, and there 
sat Adelaide patiently waiting and filling up the time with 
some little needle*work. 
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. Aa 86011 as she taw him sbe arose with a smile, touched 
the bell, and, when Keziah entered, said — 

''Mr. Deyille is ready for breakfast; serve it immedi- 
ately." 

Orrille turned around upon her with a look of surprise, 
which said, " I hope you have not waited for me.** 

And Keziah said plainly, " Why, Mr. Deville has break- 
fiisted with Lady Elizabeth." 

Adelaide turned her gentle blue eyes inquiringly towards 
Orville. 

" Yes, I took coffee with my mother this morning. Tou 
should have been notified. I am very sorry you were kept 
waiting," said the young man. 

'' Oh ! it's not worth a moment's thought, much less re- 
gret," said Adelaide, cheerfully. 

" But," said the young man, glancing covertly at her 
sweet face, '^ your table is very tempting ; and as it has 
been two hours since I took the single cup of coffee and 
the half waffle, that Keziah pleases to miscall mtf hreahfaaty 
perhaps you will not consider me an tmpardonable gourmand 
if I beg leave to join you." 

*' Oh, certainly not ! Keziah ! bring in the grouse," said 
Adelaide, smiling more brightly than before. 

The chocolate and the muffins were already on the board, 
and Keziah soon set the roasted grouse before her master. 

And while Adelaide poured out the chocolate, OrviUe 
carved the bird, and covertly watched her pearl-white hand 
as it fluttered among the cups and saucers. 

But for the dull aching of the sin at the bottom of his 
heart, Orville must have greatly enjoyed the t^te-jirt^te 
breakfast with this fair creature. And even as it was — m, 
gazing upon her, his heart swelled, if not with manly love, 
at least with boyish pride, as he thought : — 

'' I am not a guest here ! I am master ! This house and 
these servants are mine ! I sit at my own table ! and thai 
i^ laeatiune, who is pouriiig out- my chocolatei uh-nnj 



! my wife ! my own, own indisputable wife ! no power 
on earth can take her from me ! so says the church, the 
state, and my mother, who is just as infallible as the others. 
How many men in this world would risk their soul's salva- 
tion for the possession of that lovely creature ! Yes, great 
statesmen, great scholars, great generals would ! and yet, if 
it were to saye their lives or their souls, not one of them 
could get her, because she belongs to me ! she is my 
wife!'' 

Oh, heaven ! what sudden thought was that which bowed 
bis haughty head and struck all colour from his cheek P 

It was his secret consciousness making itself heard 
through all the eclat of his pride, and putting the fearful 
question:^ 

" And if Adelaide is yotir wife — what then is Lionne ? " 

" "Would to heaven I had never seen Lionne ! beautiful, 
terrible, fatal Lionne ! " thought the young man, with a 
shudder. 

When breakfast was over and the service removed, Ade- 
laide said gaily : — 

" You will please to excuse me now, Mr. Deville ! I am 
your mother's housekeeper, and must go to my duties," 
and taking up her little basket of keys, she nodded and 
withdrew. 

Orville returned the bow, and inwardly resolved that a 
housekeeper should be found to emancipate this fair girl 
from what he was pleased to call domestic drudgery. 

He sauntered about for awhile like a lost spirit, and 
finally rambled off towards the library to find pen and ink 
to write to Lionne. 

The library was on the opposite side of the hall, and 
back of the saloon. In going thither, he caught a glimpse 
of Adelaide in a linen apron and doe-skin mittens, with a little 
basket of keys in her hand, and he heard her light cheerful 
tones saying to the cook : — 

^ Boiled rock-fish, with egg sauce and mashed potatoeB.< 
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BemoTe with boiled ham and cauliflowers, to be followed bj 
roaated canraa-back dueka, with celery dresaing. The usual 
side-dishes. I will be in the kitchen in time to attend to 
the jellies and the custard." 

He hurried past and got into the library, found stationery, 
and sat down to write to Lionne. 

And by a very natural, but very reprehensible rule of 
human action, the more doubtful he felt of the durability 
of his attachment, the more positive he was in protestations 
of fidelity. It was a long, long letter, from which, upon 
account of its significance, we must make one short extract: 

'' My mother, dearest, is out of immediate danger, yet 
her condition is still so precarious as to forbid my leaving 
her, for the present. Yet, dearest, rest assured that as soon 
as I can properly do so^ I will hurry back to your side ! And 
now, my bright Lionne, I wish you to rest with perfect con- 
fidence on my fidelity; and whatever befalls — ^whether my' 
letters should in these uncertain routes be delayed, or even 
lost — or weeks, or even months, should elapse without your 
hearing from me — do not torment yourself with false doubts 
of me. I tell you this, in advance, that you may remember 
weather and the roads are uncertain, mails unreliable, and 
post-offices are falHble ; but that I am faithful through life 
and unto death !" 

Having sealed this letter and directed it to Winchester, 
he put it in the family mail-bag, that went twice a week to 
the nearest post town. Port Tobacco. 

** I know not how all this is to end ! I must meet the 
consequences as I can best," he muttered, as he deposited 
the letter. He saw no more of Adelaide until dinner time. 
When the bell rang he sarmtered into the dining-room, 
where, to his surprise and gratification, he saw his mother 
sitting at her place at the head of the table. 

Beplying to his look of inquiry, that lady said— 

^ Yes, my dear ! Your return home has been a better 
tonic to me than Jesuit's bark itself. This is the first day 



^bat I Iiaye lefl^ my chanAeri aad I bsye left it to dine With 
you. Sit down ; Adelaide will be here presently." ' 

Oryille stooped and l^sed his mother's hand, and then 
went to his place and stood waiting for Adelaide's coming. 
He had no); long to wait. She came in, neatly and prettily 
dressed in a light gray silk^ with a delicate lace tucker ax&d^ 
finllsy and took her $eat at the side of the table. Her pre- 
sence there seemed to light up the whole scene. Ld^dy 
Elizabeth and herself talked and jested lightly, as happ/ 
mother and daughter, and drawing Oryille into the gay con- 
Yersation, charmed him from his gloomy thoughts. 

When dinner and the dessert was over, they adjourned to 
the drawing-room, on the other side of the hall, where co& 
fee was ordered to be served, for Lady Adelaide playfully 
remarked that on this festiye day of OrviUe's return home, 
and his mother's re-appearance in the parlour, the family 
should keep state ! 

It was impossible not to feel the influence of her happy 
spirit ; her innocent gaiety was contagious. 

When the fragrant Mocha had been imbibed, and all felt 
its enliyening effect. Lady Elizabeth said — 

^ Now open your harpsichord, my dear, and giye us some- 
thing," 

" Haye you a choice, Mr. Deyille ? But of course you 
haye ! name it !" said Adelaide. 

" Let me hear your own &yourite, my dear cousin," re- 
plied Orville, attending her to the instrument. 

She sat down, opened her folio of sacred music, and struck 
into the prelude of Stoeckle's glorious " Creation of Light." 

No words of mine can giye a fair idea of that magnificent 
harmony or its effect upon its audience. Its greatest 
tribute was the perfect silence that succeeded it. No^yain, 
impotent word of praise was spoken. The anthem, after a 
short interyal, was foUowed by a heroic ballad, and that 
Mgfin by seyeral humorous songs sung to the ac^ompahiment 
cf the guitar. 

L 
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And then, as the BongBtreM was wesiy Mid the iHenuxm 
WBM fiir Bpenty lady Elizabeth said-^ 

'* My dear Adelaide, that will dot Itisl^iQe joaahould 
take your usual ride. I willgo andlie down. And QrtiUe 
muft amuse himself in his own way until you meet at 
supper." 

And she rang for her maid to attend her to her chamber. 

'' You are goingto ride ?" inquired Oryille, as soon as he 
was left alone with Adelaide, 
. *' Yes, I always ride in the afternoon.** 

" WiU you let me have the pleasure of attending yon?" 

*' Oh, yes ! I should be much obliged," said Adelaide, 
blushing with delight. 

He rang the bell and gave the order — 

** Nero, saddle Norse King and bring him around with 
Lady Adelaide's palfrey." 

GHiey separated to don their riding habits, aud in a few 
minutes met in the front hail. 

Fairer still shone Adelaide's fair beauty in contrast to her 
dark blue riding dress and her little, black yelyet joekey 
cap, with its single black plume. 

. '^ Have you any particular route laid out, dear Adelaide ?" 
inquired the yoimg man. 

. ^' No, unless it is to ride up to the border of Bush Creek, 
to see if the old negroes there have heard news of Ejite 
^yte or her brothers." 

"Very well! up Bush Creek we go, then," said Onrille, 
as he ligh% lifted her to the saddle. 

They rode through the north gate and down the wooded 
hillside to the thickly wooded valley, and turning their 
horses' heads eastward, soon reached the banks of Bush 
Creek, and followed its beautiful windings under the 
skeleton shadows of the leaEess trees, until they reached the 
rustic bridge, the ruined mill, and the old homestead. 

" A wild spot !" said Adelaide, turning, half apologetically 
to her companion. 
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^* Andft wSd raoolo ownit!*' said Onrille, in replj. 

^ Yet we miss them ! the country has been too BtiU 
almoBt, for the want of their running hounds, and racing 
horaea, and their joypua *tallff-haP — ^I hope no harm haa 
eome to Kate and her merry men.*' 

^ Kate and her merry men, my dear?"erclaimed Or- 
Tille, who not being nearly so innocent as Aiehiide, fimcied 
aomething queer in her words. 

^^Why, yes! Kate and her merry eien, I aay agiun! 
You have been away I You haye not known the Kytea 
ainee they all grew up I Kate is the youngest of a fiimily 
of aeren — a sole sister in a band of brothers— liyes with 
them, rides with them, hunts with them, hawks with them, 
and ahe would have eniUted with them, if the recruiting 
offieer would have taken her» Her brothers, in their rough 
diifalry and brotherly love, accord to this fiery little 
amaaon of a sister the first rank among themsd.Tes ; they 
delight to m%ke her a little queen ; so, as Kate is a sort of 
Bobin Hood, I call her brothers her merry men ! " 

^ Ah ! well, here we are at the bridge. Let me go first, 
deaTf to try the soundness of these logs," said OrvUle. 

** Ko ! mine is the lightest weight, and consequently the 
least danger," said Adelaide, as she spurred her horse and 
flew past him, her long skirt and long plume gracefully 
waving in the hair behind her. 

** Who would have thought the little fairy had so much 
cour^;e, promptitude, and self-wiU !" thought Orville, as he 
followed her over the creaking bridge. 

They passed through the old gate into the yard. There 
was the old gray stone house, and the gigantic old oaks, 
elma , and poplars, and over all the dreary look of desertion 
and solitude. No human creature was in sight. Yes! 
fliere was old Luce, the aged negro crone, stooping and 
gathering sticks in her apron, doubtless to cook her 
anpper. 

^Die reader, may take this as a general fact, that wBen 
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poor old Luee was jkStie ouftnde the hooK, ahe' ww 
always gatlieriiig aticka. 

'' Hoar do 70a do ?" aaid Adelaide, khidty. 
^ The rnm-b^ggar, holi^ ! tiie ruBi^beggar in ny apine 
aaid tiie old creafciue, ndaiiig hetaelf with difficult, and 
potting her ri^t hand to tiie small of her hack, nidle ifiie 
eai^efiillj held her i^ron of daps with her left. 

"^ What does ahe mean ?" aaked OrfiUe. 

^Thelnmhago. — lamsony, Lnoe! bnt I will send you 
some opodeldoc to cme it. Has Mita Sate, or any of the 
yonng m^ bemi heard from ? '* 

. ^ l^Oy honey, I aint heam a single halloo ^mm any on 
'em to-day. I don' 'spect how dey'U be home till do fox 
brush is taken." 

Adelaide looked in BoiipBiae and pain fipom tiie old woman's 
lack-lnstie eyes to her eouaiii's Smsc, and tiien to test her, 
sheasked: 
\ ''When did they leave hoBae,Lnee?" 

^ Child, 'pears to me dis momin' or some time ; I don^ 
psmorize zactly, bnt I mnsf get sapper finr 'em." 

^ Poor, old oretaiire, she knows nothing of their fiite, 
and she has lost her wits. I must attend to her," thought 
Adelaide, as she took a kind leave of old Lnoe, and turned, 
attended by Orrille, towards Siyer-view. The sun had set. 
The autumn wind was rising and wailing through the 
leafless fdsrert as they crossed the rude bridge, and turned 
down the path leading along the fiush Greek. 

'* Yon are silent, fair cousin," said OrviUe, noticing that 
bis companion lOde on with sbck rein and downcast looks. 

<^ I am thinking of Kate Kyte ! Bear, braye, gloriouB 
Kate!" 

''And what about her, dearest?" 

''Hark to that wind! wintry weather is at hand with 
tempests, deep snows, and impassible loads ! and where, in 
the houseless and pathless wilderness, is Kate P" 

" Sot lovely Adelaide, how came she. in tiie. wiUemess ?" 
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^'Shewent to wek her lost bxpthers! After the news 
of the massacre, her impatient spirit rebeUing agamst pro- 
tvacted suspensey yrged her to ventiire in quest of them. 
And now she is alone in the howling wilderness, exposed to 
the fiuy of the elements, the rapacity of wild beasts, and 
the cruelty of wild savages !" 

^ Welly my dearest, if this young Quixota would go in 
search of adventures, and has roamed beyond your power 
to recall her, dismiss her jQrom your mind I" 

''As if I could!" thought Adelaide, who sincerely ap« 
proved the wisdom of the advice, though her sympathetic 
heart forbade her to follow it. 

The rising wind driving black clouds up over the evening 
sky, so obscured their path that they felt the growing 
necessity of hurrying home ere it should become too dark 
for riding. It was, in fact, quite dark when they reached 
the horse block in front of the hall door. 

Orville sprang from his horse, and lifted Adelaide from 
her saddle. 

She gathered up her riding skirt and ran into the house. 

Tea was served in Lady Elizabeth's room, where a cheer- 
ful evening was spent. 

At tcQ o'clock Lady Elizabeth, retaining Adelaide near 
her a little longer, dismissed Orville from her room. 

The young man almost immediately retired to his cham* 
ber, where he found a fine fire burning, and all things made 
comfortable for his accommodation. 

Orville remained apparently luxuriating in his bachelor 
paradise. In smoking cap, dressing gown, and slippers, he 
leaned back, half buried in the easiest of easy chairs ; his 
feet reposed upon the softest of leopard skin rugs ; before 
him burned the brightest of wood fires ; at his right hand 
atood convenient a little stand with a quiver of the most 
fragrant segars, and a bottle of the oldest Madeira. 

He first quaffed a glass or two of the choice old wine, 
uid then lighted his segar, and extending his feet toward^ 
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the fire, lapsed into dreaming and smoking. In the wall on 
his right hand was a white door leading into the adjoining 
room, thfe bower of maiden beantj, the sanctuary of maiden 
innocence, in a word, the chamb^ of his unclaimed bride^ 
Adelaide. 

As the evil spirit gazed on the gates of paradise, so 
glanced he at that white door. 

' ^ Curious," thus run his thoughts, " curious ! That is 
my wife's room ; 1 know it, and my mother says it, and 
"^th her blessing bids mie freely enter ! she expeets me to 
enter, I have a right to enter, I wUh to entei', and yet^ 
knowing what I know, how dare I ! Heigh-ho ! " and so 
the smoking, the dreaming, and the covert glancing at the 
white door went on, until it was all interrupted by ap- 
proa^^hing footsteps, a« if of two persons coming s<My 
along the passage. They entered the adjoining chambto, 
and then, in the deep stillness of the night, he heard the 
low tones of Adelaide's voice saying to her attendant : — 

" Hush ! shut the door softly after you, Keziah ; your 
niaater retired very much fatigued, no doubt ; he is likely 
asleep ; do not; risk disturbing him by the least noise." 

Next he heard a mumbled, inarticulate reply, and then 
fhe departure and the retiring footsteps of the waiting 
woman. 

' " Ah ! my fair Adelaide thinks that I can sleep ! Well, 
let h^ think so ! I wiU not stir to break that illusion," 
thought OrviUe, as he held his very breath in silence. li 
was this deep qtiiet in every part of the house, as well as 
in his own chamber, that made every slightest sound in 
the adjoining room so distinctly audible to him. Perhaps 
because he could not help listening, or without listening, 
could not help hearing, he heard' every motion of the fair 
giri as she passed about the room ; her soft light step in 
crossing the floor ; the gentle rustle of silk and muslin, as 
she laid aside her evening dress and prepared herself for 
her couch ; the reverential deliberation with which sh^ 
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tank upon her knees, anil the low, melodiotiB mumnr in 
which her evening prayer was offered' up ; then he heard 
her commit her innocent soul to the holy keeping of Gt)d9 
and her fair person to the repose of her couch. 

And then followed a silence so deep that the utmost 
straining of attention could not make out one sound. Un« 
willing to break the spell of sacred silence, Orville re^ 
mained sitting in his easy chair, until at length, oyer- 
come with weariness, he slept, and, sleeping, dreamed. 
He thought that, unable longer to deny himself the com«> 
panionship of his lovely bride, he had arisen and ap* 
proached the white door ; that he had his hand upon the 
knob ; that he had turned the latch and opened, and was 
about to advance his foot over the threshold, when he felt 
himself caught and violently hurled back. Gathering him« 
velf up, and looking around, he saw before him the haughty 
figure, flowing ringlets, and flashing black eyes of his wild 
forest love, Lionne. And with a cry he awoke, and came 
to himself. 

But so real had seemed that dream, so strong remained 
its impression, that groan after groan burst from the sin* 
burdened bosom of the young man, and they were only 
suppressed at last in fear of disturbing Lady Adelaide. 

It was late before Orville laid his head upon his pillow, 
now sown* thick with the thorns of an uneasy con- 
science. 

And thus ended his first day at home. 

The second day was like the first ; a tete-a^t^te breakfast 
with the fair Adelaide, a forenoon spent in the dilettanteism 
of leisurely country life, a cheerful family dinner, an hour 
in the drawing-room enlivened by music, then a long ride 
among the hills^ then the social tea-table, and the long 
winter evening, spent in reading, in music, and in enlivening 
conversation. 

But that which gave vivacity to this caLns country life 
n^as the presence of Addaide. It was not only her. en- 
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dmnting beauty, « day-spring of delight to all who looked 
upon her; nor her genius and aooomplistiinentSy which 
were the chief source of home recreation in their quiet 
lives, nor even her angelic goodness, which was the 
greatest comfort of all connected with her ; it was not only 
these that inyested her with a peculiar intoest and tempta- 
tion for Orville. 

It was this, mark it I 

Shi bxld thx positiok oi* his whs, akd ths his* 
SEBSS OF HIS Housi! She, the meek, the humble, the 
unassuming maiden, the n^lected bride, held his rank, from 
which no human power could displace her. Unconsciously, 
on her own part, had the gentle girl been inducted into this 
position. Pirst, during the illness of Lady Elizabeth) she 
had willingly enough accepted the duties of housekeeper. 
Then, after Orville's return and the invalid's rapid. conva- 
lescence, she from habit still continued to manage domestic 
affairs, to cany the keys, and to sit at the head of the table ; 
and with so much faithfulness, competency, and easy grace 
were all those duties accomplished, that no one could have 
wished to see her place filled by another. 

One day, indeed, when Lady Elizabeth seemed unusually 
well and cheerful, just as they were all about to sit down 
to dinner, Adelaide, with a blush, put her hand on the 
chair she herself usually occupied at the head of the table, 
and said — 

" "Will you not now resume your place, mamma P " 

" No, my dear. I have abcUcated in favor of Lady Ade- 
laide Deville. My son's wife must henceforth take the 
head of my son's table," said the elder lady, very pointedly ; 
and taking the hand of her daughter-in-law, she gently but 
decidedly placed her in the chair of honor. 

Her action was perfectly regular. 

What could Adelaide do but blush more vividly than 
before she sank into the seat ? 
' What could Orrille say,. even though his silence gave 
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ment of the arrangement. 

And from this day, if ever by chance a seryant came to 
Lady iHizabeth for instructions, she was careful to say — 

" You are henceforth to take all yoilr orders from Lady 
Adelaide Deville, who is now mistress of this house." 

The news spread in the kitchen, and the servants began 
to speak of the Lady Adelaide as '* our mist'ess," and of 
the elder lady as "ole missus." All this greatly embar- 
iNissed Orville, who went to his mother's chamber to expos- 
tulate. 

" My dear mbthk*, why do yoii afflict me by yielding up 
your position as the mirtress of this house ?" 

^'BetCause it is not my just position, OrviUe," replied the 
lady. 

" And why ifl it not ?" 

"Because the bouse i6 not mine, but yours.** 
' * Then, if it is mine, I de&ire, toy mother, -that you retain 
vour place at the head of the establishment." 
' "fiut that would not h^jusiy Orville. That place belongs 
X) the young lady whom you have made your wife ; whom 
1 have tery carefully brought up, and instructed in all the 
duties appertaining to the mistress of a faimily, and who is, 
fcons^quently, quite competent to their fulfilment. I take 
great comfort, indeed, in witnessing how admirably she 
sustains the character." 

** But you, my mother ?" 

^ I repeat that I am proud and happy to abdicate in 
favor of your wife." 

" My wife ! good heaven !" thought Orville, distractedly, 
is he left his mother's chamber. 

As the news of Lady Adelaide's return from school, of 
Mr. Deville's arrival at home, and of Lady ELiaabeth's re- 
ftppearance in the parlor sprciad abroad, the county families 
began to call and pay their resjfects, and offbr their con- 
gratulation». And td every one of these in succession Waft 
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the young mistress of the mansion presented by Lady; 
Elizabeth as — 

'^ My daughter-in-law. Lady Adelaide Deville." 

And from each one in turn did Mr. Deville and Lad; 
Adelaide reoeive the customary congratulations ofiinred to a 
bridal pair. 

Among the visitors came the Beverend Mr. Sinclair, the 
pastor of the Presbyterian parish of Bush Greek, and hia 
young wife, who was an intimate friend of Lady Adelaide's, 

In welcoming and shaking hands with Orville, the minister 
said — 

'^ I wish you a long and happy wedded life with the lady 
of your choice, Mr. Deville ; and in congratulating you on 
the auspicious event of your marriage, I do not do so in mere 
formality, but with the most earnest conviction of yout 
blessedness in the possession of a young creature whose 
lovely nature approaches as near the angelic as fiEdlen human 
nature may. Cherish her, my dear young friend, as the 
choicest gift of heaven !" 

What could Orville do but bow deeply, and thus endorse 
all that the minister took for granted P 

Thus every day strengthened the position of the young 
unclaimed wife as mistress of the mansion. And every day, 
alsoi marked her progress in the esteem of him who was 
called — and who should have been toorihy to be called— -her 
husband. 

Orville Deville felt as though he had lost all power over 
his own fate, and was being drifted he knew not whither. 

His manner towards his fai^ young bride evinced the 
deepest respect, the most delicate tenderness, and the mosfc 
affectionate courtesy; yet he carefully avoided everything 
that could be construed into courtship. 

And Adelaide, so long as he was kind, remained perfectly 
happy in her simplicity, never dreaming that she was the 
object of Gommisseration which every one in the house 
thought her to be— a neglected bride. She was happy Ia 
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ftitiffling all dutieB required of her, as wife, daughter, fiiendi 
miBtrefls, and GhriBtiaii. Happy, if you please, in nding 
lier house, managing ber domestic a^airs, caring for her 
young husband's comforts, noticing his tastes at table, pre* 
paring his &yourite dishes, and taking care of his wardrobe ; 
happier still in riding alone with him every afternoon, 
through the wintry woods, over the bleak hills, or along the 
sanded beach by the water side ; or, when seated at her 
work-table by the evening iire-side, listening to his voice in 
reading ; happiest of all while sitting at his side each Sab- 
bath-day at church, listening to the word of God ! 

Eeader ! do we wonder that a thunderbolt from Heaven 
did not strike this sinner from the side of the youthful 
saint? 

No ; for we know that God permits the tares to grow 
with the wheat, until the day of the final harvest. 

Meanwhile this young sinner was in some sense to be 
pitied. To see his fair young bride so perfect in her loveli- 
ness ; to know her his very own, and to refrain from taking 
her to his heart, was growing every day more difficult. 

He, a young man educated at Eton, had never before 
known what good and beautiful young girlhood was. And 
now that he recognized, he reverenced this womanly excel- 
lence, that approached as nearly as possible to angelic 
perfection. He regarded his past, vehement, but transient 
passion for wild Lionne in its true light — as a short mad- 
ness. He recognized in Adelaide — had he been worthy of 
her — the angel of his better life. 

''She is beautiful, amiable, and accomplished. She is 
• altogether lovely.* I love her ! and I feel that she loves 
me. I know that she is my own — that no one disputes my 
claim ; and yet, because of the fetter of sin that binds me, 
I dare not approach her ! Oh ! am I not punished for my 
sin P Is not my fate worse than that of Tantalus ?" Thus 
in the bitterness of his heart he mused, one winter arter- 
noon, as he rode beside Adelaide. 
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He had been so long sileo^t that she Buddenlj turned 
her bead and looked at him with close attention. 

And then for the first time in their acquaintance she saw 
that he was unhappy 1 
. The discoyery pierced her gentle bosom like a sword ! 

Adelaide had borne neglect without, in her sweet hu- 
militj, even knowing that she waa neglected! She would 
haye gone on drawing her happiness &om her duties-^from 
her pleasant occupation in ministering to his comfort — ^and 
neyer, in the unexacting, nnsuspicious meekness of hef 
heart, asked herself the question whether she were appve- 
eiated or repaid ! 

But now she saw the idol of her worshipping young heart 
unhappy, and'— her own peace of mind was gone ! She had 
been so long tutored to belieye that his comfort was her 
own proper care — that 9he was the custodian of his 'do- 
mestic happiness — that now, when she saw the cloud upon 
his brow, she began to examine her conscience to see in 
what particular she had been remiss, She could come to 
no absolute certainty upon any point, but resolyed to de- 
yote herself with more assiduity than eyer to her duties. 

And from this day, it would haye been a piteous sight 
to any sympathetic obseryer, to witness her frequent mute, 
appealing gaze, that asked so plainly, — 

'* Ah ! what can we do to giye you ease and pleasure ? 
If you wonld only speak and tell us, how glad we should 
be to gratify you ! " 

Lady Elizabeth thought her son the most insensible of 
all men, and was exasperated to use many little expedients 
to bring the young couple to a better understanding. 
B^g on much more intimate terms with her daughter-in- 
law than with her son, she one day entered the chamber 
of the young lady, and asked Adelaide-— 

*i What in the world is the matter between you and 
Qrmo? You are not at all like a bride and groom in 
their honeymooli ! Now, what is amiss ? " 
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^'I4o not know, indeed^ diear mamma, but I see that 
he is yerj unhappy ! I am afraid that I do not act rightly, 
and I am, besides, so ignorant or blind that I cannot see 
where I am remiss*. Jfycu knowy dear mamma, please tell 

me ! 

' " I do know one little thing." 
** Wkat is it, dear friend ? what can I do ? '* 
^* JPut his chamber to rights" 

'^ Keziah attends to that, and she is yery fiuthful,*' said 
Adelaide, blushing deeply. 

** Keziah ! My ^ear, the most competent servant that 
ever lived cannot give delicate finishing touches to the 
arrangement of a room. Come, let us go in and see 
Keziah's handiwork," said the lady, rising and approaching 
the white door. 

^ But, dear mamma, such a trifle as the condition Qf ' 
bis room never could make Mr. Deville so unhappy as he 
now seems.^' 

" JVb, not in itself, but as a token of his wife's indiffer- 
eneOy it might." 

Adelaide started, and looked wistfully into the face of her 
mother-in-law. She was far from indifferent, poor girl ! 

" "Why, this door is locked, and the key is on your side, 
Adelaide! how is this?" 

*^ Why, dear mamma, I always fasten both the doors of 
my chamber, and as I never have occasion to use this door, 
it remains fastened," said Adelaide, simply. 

'' In fact, I do not wonder that Orville is unhappy !" said 
the lady, petulantly. 

^ Whiff dear mamma ? what do you mean P" 
** To be locked out of his wife's apartment in this man- 
ner!" 

^* I had no intention of locking him out in particular t 
He never wished to pass through this room that I know .of!" 
^ Orville is a gentleman, I hope you know, my dear.** 
'' Dear mamma, I do not comprehend you at all ! Pray 
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tell me in what I have erred ! Indeed, I have an earnest 
desire to do right !*' pleaded Adelaide. 

** You have turned the key on OrviUe, who has as much 
right as yourself to the freedom of this room, as you should 
know, Adelaide." 

*^ But I did not know ! Indeed, I meant no offence ! 
Pray, do not be angry ! the key shall not be turned again !" 

" I do not intend that it shall — on Orville !" thought the 
n^d^ron, as she withdrew it and put it in her own pocket, 
leaving Adelaide without means of fastening the communi- 
eating door. 

They passed into the adjoining room, which, begging Lady 
Elizabeth's pardon, was as well arranged as it could possibly 
be, and needed no *' finishing touches" at all. The crimson 
curtains to the bedstead and the windows were as gracefully 
festooned, and the mantel ornaments and toilet services 
were as tastefully arranged, as the hands of the most deli- 
cate young lady could have managed it. 

Even Lady Elizabeth was constrained to admit that the 
appointments wanted no *^ finishing touches," and, much to 
Adelaide's relief^ they left the room. 

The same day, while Adelaide was down stairs preparing 
some jellies for dinner, Lady Elizabeth ascended to her 
daughter-in-law's room, where she waited until she heard 
her son come up and pass into his own apartment. Then 
she called — 

" Come in here, Orville 1" 

Mr. Deville started and looked around, not knowing 
exactly whence the voice came. 

" Here, in Adelaide's chamber," again called his mother's 
voice. 

This time he knew, and he advanced and laid his hand 
upon the knob of that sacred white door, turned the latch, 
opened it, and looked for the first time upon the sanctuary 
of Adelaide's privacy. 

A chamber, white curtained and white draperied, with 
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the mdeseribable fragnmce of youth, beauty, and girlhoed 
iing^riiig about it ; a scene of simplicity, ptirity, and holi* 



Wdl might he linger on the threshold. SSs mother, 
seeing his hesitation, said : 

" Do not be afraid, Orville. Dear me ! what are you 
thinking of? It's your wife's room, and consequently your 



own." 



His own ! He might haye a legal privilege^ but he felt 
that he had no nioral right to enter there ! At his mother'41 
invitation he crossed the threshold, but felt as uneomforfr- 
able, as mudi out of his sphere, as a sinner might feel m 
heaven ! 

'< Come here, and sit beside me on this couch, I want to 

talk to you, Orville,*' she said. 

He obeyed, and placed himself beside her on the dimity 
lounge. 

In truth, she had little of any importance to say ; all she 
wished to do was to bring him through that communicating 
door; but, having done so, she affected to consult him on 
the cutting down of certain timbers, and the reclaiming of 
certain swamp lands, until the bell rang for dinner, when 
this conference broke up. 

Yet days and weeks passed, and^ with all her nuuuBU- 
vring. Lady Elizabeth did not succeed in bringing the youi^ 
couple to what she called a good understanding. 

Time wore on. Orville and Adelaide talked, walked, 
vead, and rode together as usual, as the most affectionate 
brother and sister might do ; only it is certain that never 
brother loved a sister as Orville loved Adelaide ; and never 
a sister repaid a brother with such a heart-whole devotion 
as Adelaide rendered to Orville. This was all! Their 
marriage ceremony remained a dead letter, and Lady Eliza- 
beth was in despair, and was driven to new eipedients. 

** Though they will not advance, I will put it oat of their 
jfower to recede," said her ladyship; and, thereupon. 
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Chmtinjifl being at hand, she issaed a large ntmiber df 
Jimtatioiis for a diniieF aad ball, to be given at IRrrer-riew. 

In tho«e dajB, and in that neighbonrbood, all complimen- 
tarf* tickets were written; and the preparation of tickets 
of invitation was no small part of the trouble of the getting 
<iip (^ a krge parly . 

Ladj Elizabeth, one morning after breakfast, called her 
daughter-in-law into her own chamber, to assist her in this 
^business. ' 

She sat down at the writing-table with a ream of note 
-paper on her right hand, and Lady Elizabeth's yisiting-list 
:0n the other. 

She began, as she had been accustomed to begin — 

^^Lody JBHaMbeih Deville presents her eompUmetUs^-^'" 
when that lady, looking over her shoulder, said : 

''I^o, my dear love, that is not proper.'* 

" How then, dear mamma ?" 
^ ' '^Write — ' Mr, and Lady Adelaide Deville present,* &c. 
•The dynasty of Eiver-view is changed, you know, my dear 
child, and the world around us must understand it." 

Adelaide, accustomed to subordination, readily obeyed. 

And the cards were written and issued accordingly ; and 
now the neighbourhood, as well as the household, knew that 
-heniiseforth the young and lovely Adelaide was mistress of 
:Eiver-view. 

The dinner and ball came off on Christmas evening. 
. The guests, many of them mere acquaintances from a 
-distance, were all presented to Lady Adelaide Deville as 
*their hostess. 

' In a rich and tasteful evening dress of pt^e blue brocade, 
over white satin, and with hef golden hair dressed with a 
'Wreath of harebells, Adelaide looked more beautiful thaii 
•Orville had ever before seen her. Her beauty, grace, and 
accomplishments elicited general admiration, and the heart 
*6f Orville swelled with pride as weU as with love to hear 
iiet called his wife. How proudly, how gladly, would h& 
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also have called her tbua ! But it might not be, for, in the 
very height of his anticipated happiness, visions of the yil« 
lage inn in which he had wedded Lionne — ^visions of the 
crystal grotto that had been their bridal bower, arose in 
yengeance to dash the desired cup of joy from his lips ! One 
evil change was coming over the spirit of OrviUe — ^for Ids 
sin in having yielded to his transient passion for Lionne he 
no longer blamed himself, but accused his fate. 

The initiative Christmas party given at Biver-view acted 
as a suggestion and a stimulus to the festive hospitalities of 
the neighbourhood. Other dinners and balls followed in 
rapid succession. Never before in that neighbourhood had 
been known so gay a Christmas and New Tear. And every- 
where the young married pair, as they were called, were 
fetedj toasted, and admired, to the heart's content of Lady 
Elizabeth ! There was no retrograding now — no such thing 
as denying or repudiating a marriage so generally published, 
so universally acknowledged ! 

Still time wore on. Spring approached. OrviUe had re- 
ceived no answer to his letter to Lionne ! This circum- 
stance, which might have distressed a faithful lover, elated 
him. 

" She does not write ; she does not care ; she has for- 
gotten me ; well, since her marriage was not legal, so much 
the better !" he said, and as time still passed, and brought 
no news of Lionne, his hopes became confirmed, and though 
he continued to i^aintain a discreet reserve towards his 
sweet young bride, yet his evidently improved spirits . in- 
spired the gentle girl with happiness, and their mother 
with hope. 

It was early in March that an event occurred that tended 
to precipitate a denouement, if not a catastrophe. 

It was one evening that the family were still lingering at 
the tea table, when old Nero came in from the post office, 
with the mail bag stuffeid quite full. 

"An unusually large mail,"*^ exclaimed Orville, with 
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' gusto, as he seized the bag with the anticipation of a great 
' treat. 

" Furrin post," remarked old Nero, laconically. 

" How should you know ?*' asked his master. 

"Pos' marser told me— ^^me in wid de packet ship 
* Prince o' Whales' from Libberpool, in furrin parts." 

''It is the English papers," said Orville, gaily, as he 
emptied the bag upon the table, and began to distribute its 
contents. 

" No letters, but we can dispense with them this time ! 
— Here, mother, is the 'Morning Post,' always your fii- 
Tourite ! — ^The ' Court Journal,' my dear Adelaide, I sup- 
pose will be the most acceptable to you ! — ^I will look into 
the * Times.' 

And without leaving the table, Orville was soon deep in 
parliamentary debates ; Adelaide in court gossip ; and Lady 
Elizabeth infiuhionable intelligence ; — when the latter sud- 
denly exclaimed, — 

" Heaven bless us ! " 

At this startling invocation both Orville and Adelaide 
looked up. 

Lady Elizabeth's attention was concentrated upon one 
cx^umn of the " Morning Post," whose lines her eyes were 
following with avidity, amid such involuntary exclamationB 



" Dear me 1 who would have thought it ! I wonder what 
is up now ! " 

" So do we ! " said Orville, with an amused smile. 

" Oh, excuse me, young people, for thinking aloud, but 
really this is so singular ! I do not know what the mimBtry 
can mean! " 

" Npr we what you mean, dear niadam ! " 

"Oh! ay! certainly! this it is! you see, the Earl of 
Lennark is pardoned and recalled !" 

Orville and Adelaide looked quite as much puzzled as 
before. 
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." All ! I see you liaye forgotten ! Well, then, my half 
brother, your uncle, Alexander Lome, proscribed aa a 
Jacobite since '4t5, has been pardoned, and recalled to take 
possession of the title and estates of the Earldom of Lennark, 
sequestrated since '45, but now restored to their rightful 
heir ! " 

" Oh ! " said Orville. 

" Indeed I " said Adelaide. 

*' Ghreat clemency on the part (>f the ministry," remarked 
Orville. 

** Or great policy, who can tell which P" demurred his 
mother. 

'' But I thought that my dear uncle, Alexander, whom I 
can just barely remember, died abroad, long, long ago," said 
Adelaide. 

** Such was the rumour, and as I never heard from my 
brother after the battle of Preston, I had reason to believe 
it true. However, since the ministry are apt to know what 
they are about, I consider his recall conclusive proof of his 
existence." 

** Had he any family ?" inquired Orville. 

" When I heard from him last, while he was in France, 
he was a widower with one daughter ; but, as I tell you, I 
have had no correspondence with Alexander since '45, the 
time of his connection with the young Chevalier." 

'' If uncle Alexander accepts the recall, he will return to 
the old place, I suppose," said Adelaide. 

" Yes — ^he loved the Highlands, and doubtless his long 
exile will make it all the more attractive to him now. Dear 
me— what if? — but no matter !" 

" TVhat, mother ?" 

" Nothing, I had a thought, but it is premature ; I will 
sleep on it to-night, and, perhaps if it is worth while, name 
it to you to-morrow. Now I am tired ; good night." And 
rising the lady left the rooin. 

Lady Elizabeth was as good as her word, and before she 
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dosed Her eyes that night she consulted her pillow with 
such good results, that she completely matured a project 
that had been suggested by the news of the night. The 
next day she was in no great hurry to propose her plan, but 
waited until 

** The after-dinner-talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine,** 

when she suddenly said : 

" How would you like to visit Glen Lennark Lodge and 
the Highlands this summer, Orville ?" 

" Oh ! very much, indeed !" exclaimed the young gentle- 
man, catching eagerly at the suggestion. 

" And you, Adelaide, would like to revisit the home of 
your childhood ?" 

**0h, yes! yes! dear Glen Lennark!" exclaimed the 
gentle girl, delightedly, adding considerately — " if I might 
do so as well as not !" 

" There is nothing on earth to prevent you ! It would 
be a pleasant wedding tour, which, upon all accounts, it is 
quite proper you should make." 

" I see by a Norkfolk paper that there is a packet to sail 
from that port for Glasgow on the first of April. That 
will give you time enough to prepare. You can make a 
fine spring voyage and reach the Highlands by the begin- 
ning of summer. Come I what do you both say to making 
this visit ?'' 

Adelaide beamed with delight at the prospect, but left it 
to Orville to reply. 

He saw her radiant eyes, and hastened to express his 
high approval of the project. 

The details of the plan were then discussed at large for 
more than an hour, at the end of which the discussion being 
left unfinished, Lady Elizabeth arose, and saying with a 
smile that she would go and take her afternoon nap, with- 
drew from the dining-room. 
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OrviUe left the table to go and order the horses for tiieir 
usual ride, and Adelaide tripped up stairs to put on her 
habit. 

As, still elated with the prospect of her yoyaga^ she 
opened her chamber-door and danced into the room. She 

paused, aghast ! ! There, in the middle of the room, was 

a sight that seemed to freeze all the blood in her veins ! 

The two wronged wives — ^the fierce, implacable Lionne, 
and the mild, gentle-hearted Adelaide — stood face to face ! 
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CHAPTEBX 

Bat thou, as yet, hast nerer kta 

The agoniziiig sense 
Of seeing love fiom passion melt 

Into indifibrenee ; 
The feaxfol shame, that, daj by daj, 

Bnrns onwaid still to bmn ; 
To have thrown thy predons heart cwaj» 

And met this Uaek retam. 

To explain the startling apparition tliat had bo terrified 
Lady Adelaide in her chamber, it is necessary to retam to 
the forest home of Lionne. 

At first the wild girl grieved over the parting with her 
lover, as only wilfiil and passionate natures like hers ever 
grieve over any trouble. 

Her stormy bursts of sorrow were, however, only in- 
dulged in the privacy of her chamber, the seclusion of her 
grotto, or the still deeper solitudes of the pathless wilderness. 

The wildest transient grief of youth leaves no lasting 
impress on the brow ; and thus, whenever Lionne appeared 
in the presence of her father, she betrayed nothing of the 
sorrow that occasionally shook her whole nature. 

Thus passed several days. 

And then, grief having exhausted its first violence, 
Lionne began to reason, so far as such a child of passion 
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efe^ reasons^ upon the fbllj of her own ezceflriye hunenta- 
tiona over a traoBient Bepuntion from her lover. 

And then she tamed her tiionghts from the bitter 
present, to the bright pa«t and the brighter future, to live 
on the memoiy of Oryille's Yimt,. and the anticipations of 
his return. 

And hmg before there could be any rational expectation 
of hearing from him, she began to look daily for his first 
letter. And oh ! what a joy was that to anticipate ! 

What would he write ? what would his missive be like ? 
would his letter resemble his conversation ? 

She would soon know. 

Daily, under cover of her woodland habits, she would, 
unquestioned by her £Either, ride to Winchester, in quest of 
her letter, although the journey there and back consumed 
the whole day. 

This forest girl was much too wild, strange, and beautiful 
in aspect, not to excite the greatest degree of admiration, 
curiosity, and conjecture, whenever she appeared in the 
country town ; but there was something in the flash of her 
eye and the flush of her cheek, that effectually repelled 
impertinence, checked enquiry, and commanded respect. 

At last, one day, before she had time to grow seriously 
anxious, the longed for letter came ! At a quarter to twelve 
she had reached Winchester. Just at high noon the pre- 
cious letter was placed in her hands. 

At first, the sole joy of knowing that she possessed it, 
holding it in her hand, and gazing upon the superscription 
and the seal, was enough. She felt its thickness as a 
miser might have done had it been lined with bank notes ; 
then, unobserved, she placed it in her bosom, turned her 
horse's head, and rode rapidly homeward, deferring to the 
last hour of day and the privacy of her chamber, the 
pleasure of reading the contents. 

Thither, after supper was over and the family had sepa- 
rated, she repaired, locked her door, lighted her candle, and 



words that were next addreiBed to Her, until they were 
Bomewhat uppatiently repeated. 

'* Mjself and brother are lost in this wilderness. * Night 
is coming on, and we are without a lodging. Will jf ou be 
kind enough to tell us where we can get one P " 

• Lionne passed her hand once or twice across her brow, 
as if to dear her vision, and then looked up. 

The speaker who had addressed her was a young girl of 
perhaps sixteen years of age, of a small, slight figure, thin, 
dark face, with very fierce black eyes, and straight, black, 
hair, parted oyer her low brow, and wound up under her 
hat. She wore a dark green riding habit, somewhat stained 
and fiided by exposure and travel, and a round jockey riding 
cap. She rode a smaQ but well-formed black horse, that 
looked as weary and weather-beaten as herself. 

Her companion was a youth of fourteen, bearing a strong 
finnily likeness to his sister ; he was clothed in the rather 
dilapidated uniform of a private in the Provincial troops, 
and mounted on a good bay horse, now rather the worse 
for a surplus of road and deficiency of rest. 

'' Well, I declare, young lady," said Kate Kyte, for the 
travellers were no other than that young huntress and her 
youngest brother, "well, I declare, we are not highway 
robbers, that you should look at us a3 though we told you 
to ^ stand and deliver I' " 

• " I — ^I beg your pardon," said Lionne, confusedly ; ** but 
who did you say you were ? What do you require ? " 

'* Merciful Moses ! we are a pair of innocent children — 
a poor boy and girl who have lost our way in the forest." 

" What — what do you need ? " inquired Lionne, in the 
same perplexity. 

** Powers above ! everything : supper and beds ; horse- 
feed and stalls. And if you can't tell us where to get them, 
either for mercy or money (the less said about the latter 
the better), we shall wander aU iiight hand in hand, because 
our horses can't carry us any longer ; eat poison berries, 
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because we can't get anything else, sappoiing even wie can 
gettkem; and finally lie down and die, and be ooyered 
over with leayes by the robins, like the babea in the woods," 
said Kate, laughing. 

^* Oh ! come along ; sMi not a-going to give us any 
satisfaction," grumbled the boy, tumix^ his horse's 
head. 

" Stop where you are, Hubert ! Hie young lady is obly 
perplexed at seeing two such savages as we are before her 
door. She doii't look over civilized herself, however !" added 
Kate, in a low voice. 

'^ Oh ! I beg you will ercus6 me,'* said Lionne, slowiy 
recovering her presence of mind ; ** I was expecting-^that 
is to say, I " 

'* Was not expecting strangers," said Kate, finishing 

the sentence for her. 

" Ko ; but the strangers are most cordially welcome !" 
exclaimed Lionne, with greater animation. ** Of couiise, 
you must go no farther to-night ! Fray, dismount. My 
servant-man will take care of your horses and also attend 
your orders, sir. Young lady, you come with me. Vulcan ! 
Vulcan, I say !'* 

The huge dwarf appeared from the back part of the house, 
and, coming forward, struck Kate with about as much 
astonishment as anything she had seen in the course of her 
travels. 

While she was still gazing on the monster, Lionne said — 

^Vulcan, show this young man into a room where he can 
wash and change his clothes, if he wishes, before supper. 
lUce his knapsack and carry it after him ; stable and feed 
the horses ; and then report yourself to me in the kitchen.'* 

^ Yes, Lionne," said the dwarf, in a tone which, though 
not loud or high, coming from his vast chest, sounded 
lik6 a peal of deep thunder, and made Kate exclaim-^ 

^ Tou would be a nice one to watch beside a sick bed, 
wealdn't you I " 
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^* Come, young lady," said Lionne, leading the way up 
istatrs to ber chamber. 

''My name ia Kate Kyte," said the 'young lady.' 

" Come, then, Miss Kyte." 

"I said Kate Kyte! I nevier mis9 imjhod^, and never 
mined tiXLjthing ! not even the Huron's head through whieh 
I sent a bullet at twenty paces !" 

" Gk>od heaven ! biood on that young hand !" exclaimed 
Lionne, shrinking from her. 

'' No, bless you ! washed off long ago ! I have cleanly 
habits, ma'am, as old as my riding-coat is. But there has 
be^i plenty of it — ^both * the blood of birds and the blood 
of beasts, and the blood of fishes.' So at last shedding the 
blood of a two-legged tiger, did not come the least bit 
awkwardly." 

Lionne shrank farther and farther from her as they went 
lip the stairs. 

" Now don't grind yourself against the wall in horror of 
me; the blood I shed was spilled in a holy cause. The 
'Savage was just in the act of tomahawking that boy of 
mine, when a message from my persuader here — " she said, 
indicating a pocket pistol that was- stuck in her belt — 
." stopped him. He dropped like a felled tree, beautifully ; 
you never saw a better fall, or a better looking savage after 
•he was down* I couldn't help stooping to admire him, even 
before I shook hands with my brother." 

" It was dreadful ! " said Lionne. 

" It was justifiable ! nay, indeed, it was unavoidable. I 
reckon you w6uld have said so, if you had seen that unarmed 
boy just under the descending stroke of the tomahawk ! It 
was a neck and neck race between hatchet and pistol ! and 
if my bullet had been half a second later, the tomahawk 
^ would have been buried in the boy's brain ! " 

♦' Ugh ! do not let us talk any more of such horrors ! ** 

" "Wliy, I declare ! you are not chicken-hearted, are you \ 
Now Z have as much courage as a bundled other women 
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put togf^eVf and you look as if you had ten times as much 
strength, fire, and firmness as a hundred of me ! " 

" However that may be, I am not naturally nervous ; but 
for a few month's past, I cannot imagine for what reason, I 
shudder at things that once never would have attracted even 
my notice ! " 

lliese words of Lionne brought them into ber chamber, 
where she supplied her guest with water and towels. 

Kate was not so fortunate as her brother in the posses- 
ricm of a knapsack ; but she had some few necessary articles 
of Apparel in her saddle bags, and these^ at her request, 
were sent for, and brought up by Yulcan. 

And now behold Kate after her toilet, in a house dress of 
oddish but still bright crimson merino, that perfectly fitted 
her lithe and slender figure, a little black lace collar around 
her neck, and her lustrous, straight, black hair phunly 
parted oyer her low brow, and rolled into a coil at the back 
of her head. 

Lionne took her guest down into the sitting-room, where 
she was soon after joined by her brother, who had mean- 
while been engaged in freshening his own dihipidated 
appearance. 

Apologizing for the necessity of leaving them, and begging 
that they would amuse themselves with such materials as 
were at hand — intimating the few books upon the table, 
and the many implements and trophies of the chase — 
Lionne left the room, to. go into the kitchen and take 
counsel with Yulcan about supper for her guests. 

'' Kate ! I say," said Hubert, putting down a richly- 
mounted horn that he had been examining ; '* that is just 
the handsomest girl I ever saw in my life." 

" Yes ; do, now, go and fall in love with a stranger, and 
love her better than the sister you have known all your 
lifer 

Una reply silenced Hubert, who went on with his exami- 
nation of the old horns, whiatles, pipes, flasks, fowling-pieces, 
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and other implements of the chase, all of rich material and 
elaborate finish, at great yariance with the otherwise rude 
aspect of the lodge and its appointments. 

" Kate, I say, it's my belief that young girl's father is a 
gentleman !" said Hubert, with one more attempt at conver- 
sation. 

" How do you know she has a father, foolish boy ?" 

" Well, most folks have, haven't they, Kate ?** 

*' Why, no ; you haven't." 

" But that's because I'm an orphan, so that I'm no 
example !" 

" No, in truth you are not !" retorted Kate, in a manner 
that once more silenced the speaker. 

In fact, Kate had got hold of the first copy of Shakspeare 
that she had ever seen, and that wonderful book, so cosmo- 
politan in its interest, that it charms readers of all ages, 
characters, and conditions, had spell-bound Kate to her 
chair, where she sat with her feet under the table, her 
elbows on it, her forehead leaning on the palms of her 
hands, and her eyes rivetfced upon the open volume before 
her, whea*e she remained, while Hubert strolled about, 
looking at, taking down, and sometimes in his awkwardness 
throwing down various implements and trophies of the chase. 

When -such a crash came, Kate, without taking her eyes 
from her book, would say — 

" Don't do any mischief, Hube !" 

Or if the noise was louder than usual, she would burst 
out with — 

" Hubert, I say, don't break things !'* 

At last, while- she was deep in the perusal of the " Tem- 
' pest," came a crash that caused her to start impatiently to 
* her feet, exclaiming angrily — 

f' Hubert, don't knock things about so ! You make me 
nervous with dread lest you do some damage !" 

" *Twa'n't me at all, now. It was that girl ! You better 
not saved me if you mean to torment the life out of me nil 
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ihe rest of my days !'* said the grateful and polite Mr. 
Kyte. 

Kate looked around and saw Lionne, who had come in, 

calmly picking up a part of an old suit of armour that 

' Master Hubert had taken down to examine, and then 

carelessly re-hung against the door, and which, in opening, 

she had thrown down. 

" Will you please to come in to such a supper as I can 
offer you, although it will not furnish the luxuries of an 
eastern table ?" said their hostess, smiling. 

Kate laughingly apologized for her ludicrous mistake, 
reluctantly closed her book, and arose to follow her hostess. 

Hubert turned eagerly from the contemplation of a pair 
of ten-tined antlers to the more inviting prospect of feasting 
upon the animal that once might have worn them. 

Lionne led the way into the spacious kitchen, which was 
glowingly lighted up by a great hickory fire blazing, in the 
wide fire-place, and a pair of candles in iron candlesticks 
that stood upon the well-spread oak table. 

There was, as usual, no table-cloth, and the supper 
service was of the plainest earthenware, with cheap iron 
cutlery ; but the meal spread before the guests was both 
substantial and luxurious, consisting of venison steaks, 
roasted partridges, home-made bread and butter, and fine 
coffee with fresh cream. The huge dwarf stood to wait 
upon the table. 

" I say, Kate," said Hubert, drawing near her and speak- 
' ing low, " that pretty girl with the short giant waiting on 
her, is like the ' Princess and the Dwarf ' in the fairy tale, 
aint it ?" 

** Yes, and do you know what you are like in tbe same 
story ?" 

"The prince that delivered and married the princess f" 
inquired Hubert, rather doubtfully. 

'^ No ! the court fool who got the bastinado for talking 
' out of ^leason! ''• 
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This philippic, as uBual with sueh, at once silenced 
Hubert, who meekly took the place pointed out to him 
at the table, and spoke no more. 

Both Kate and Hubert supped after the manner of 
healthy young travellers, who had ridden thirty milesy 
fiisting, through a sharp winter day. 

Lionne saw that full justice was done to her bill of fare, 
and felt flattered upon the doubtful subject of her house- 
keeping. 

After supper, when they were about to adjourn to the 
sitting room, Hubert said that if Mr. Vulcan would be so 
good as to show him the way, he would like to visit the 
stable, and see the condition of his horses after their severe 
travel. 

Mr. Yulcan was so good, and with a clumsy nod — ^for he 
was too short and square to bow — he took his wolf-skin 
cap and led the way to the stables 

Lionne conducted her guest back to the sitting room, 
mended the fire, and invited her to draw her chair nearer 
the hearth. 

*' Do you live here * aU alone mit yourself,' as a Dutch- 
man would say,'* inquired Kate. 

" Oh, no ! " answered Lionne. 

^' Then with only that Dwarf-Titan, like the Princess in 

the story, to which my brother compared you ? " 

^' No ; I have a father, who is absent to-day at Winches* 
ter, but who will be home some time to-night." 

" Well," said Kate, "as I claimed your hospitalitj, I 
ought to tell you who I am." 

'' That is a question never put by my father to a passing 
guest.. To know that such a one is a travelliw, seeking 
quarte rs, is sufficient for him." 

" Yes, very likely for km; but is it for yow, with your 
Eve's share of curiosity ?" 

" Even for me, also !" 

" Welly then, that is noble, I must say ! But just sup- 
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pose, now, that I feel egotistical, and had rather talk of 
myself than not ?" 

'* Why, in that case, my little egotist, go on ! and I will 
promise you one interested and attentive listener." 

*' Thank you ! well, then, you must know that my father 
and mother both died while I was a little child." 

•* Yes." 

'* And left me, a solitary girl, to grow up with half a 
dozen brothers, all older than myself^ except Hubert, h^e, 
who is a year younger !" 

" I see !" 

'' Well, then, I grew up a boy, as fiir as education and 
habits go!" 

" That accounts for everything." 

" Don't it though ? Well, seeing that I was so much of 

a boy, when my brothers enlisted in the Provincial troops, 

that were going out to fight the French and other savages, 

I wanted to enlist too ! of course I did ! but the dunder- 

ead who was recruiting, wouldn't take me !" 

" Indeed." 

" No, did you ever hear of such stupidity ? " 

" Never," said Lionne, smiling. 

^* It was no use for me to tell him that I had never been 
parted from my brothers, and never would be ; that we had 
always lived together in ene band, eat and drank together, 
travelled together, hunted and fished together, ridden and 
raced togethe;, and that now, by the grave of our parents, 
we would enlist and go to war. together, and if necessary, 
be killed and scalped together." 

<' Well, after all, I like that, Kate. But what did the 
recruiter answer ? " 

^ Answer ! the insolent ! he said the only way in which 
I could get to go on the expedition would be to marry him 
and go as his wife," said Kate, with flashing eyes. 

'' And what did you say ? " 

<« Nothing my horsewhip answered for me with one 
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beating painfiaUj with joy ; but the instant I saw the sa^ 
. Tage spring upon him, his sudden, imminent, horrible 
danger, steadied my nerYOS, mj eye and my hand had 
enabled me to send my shot home to its mark with the cep- 
tainty of &te ! " 

^ Kate ! Kate ! you are a heroiae, such as in the old days 
of chiTaliy would have inspired bnve knights to glorious 
deeds." 

'* What, because I shot an Indian who was about to 
tomahawk my boy brother — ^a thing for which I merit 
neither praise nor bhune, nor desired any other reward than 
to see the hid alive and have him throw his arms around my 
neck, and call me his best sister ! — as if he had several sisters 
to choose from, poor feUow ! I do scold him and put him 
down sometimes, but it is all for his good !" 

** Well, go on, dear Kate ! go on !" 

" Well, in fact, there is but little more to tell ! Hubert 
told me that after his company had been disbanded, his 
brothers had joined a troupe of hunters who were going 
farther west to hunt the bison, and that they had directed 
him to return home and bring me news of their safety. He 
was on his road when I met him. And now, having travelled 
thus far on our return, we shall avail ourselves of your 
kindness for the night, and in the morning resume our home- 
ward journey to the banks of the Potomac." 

« The banks of the Potomac ?" 

" Why, yes — ^there is our home." 

'« What part of the Potomac ?" 

" North b*nk, near St. George's Island." 

*' St. George's Island ! Do you know a place near that, 
called Eiver-view ?" > • 

" The seat of Mr. Orville Deville P— of course I do !" 

" Do you know Mr. Deville ?" 

" Know Orville Deville ? Well, now, I reckon I do, 
just a little ! and Lady Elizabeth and Lady Adelaide, too !" 

'^Lady Elizabeth is his mother ; but — ^who is Lady Ado- 
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laide P"^ inquired Lionne-^— perhaps witli a vague, prophetic 
feeling of unaccountable jealousy — or perhaps only with 
that deep interest she felt for ^very one in any way con- 
nected with Orville Deville. 

''Why, Lady Adelaide Deville to be sure!** answered 
Elate. 
" And — what is she to him — his cousin ?" 
*' Yes — ^his half cousin, and more than that — his wife !" 

« His ^WHAT ?" 

" His wife ! his sweet, pretty, young wife !'* 
' " &ikl! it is palsb!** 

" Why, what in the world ails you ?** said Kate, gazing 
HI the blanched face of her hostess. 

" Oh, I am wrong ! here is some misunderstanding ! Kate ! 
Jam speaking of Lieutenant Orville Deville, the only son 
of Lady Elizabeth Deville, of River-view, Maryland,'* said 
Lionne, with a look of agonizing anxiety. 

" And so am J! There is no other Orville Deville in the 
wide world, that I know of! — Why, what w the matter with 
you ? — Are you iU P*' said Kate, wondering at the increas- 
ing agitation of the forest girl. 

" But — but — there tntist be some mistake here ! it cannot 
be otherwise ! — The Mr. Deville whom I knew was an officer 
in his majesty's Provincials." 

" Yes." 

" And went in the late fatal expedition against the French 
and Indians.** 

" Certainly — ^but how in the world did you know him, or 
why should you care anything at aU about him ?** 

" He was wounded and was missing for several weeks, 
during which he remained convalescing here under our care 
— was this the same man of whom you speak?'* cried Lionne, 
clasping her hands in an agony of suspense. 

" Why, of course it was ! the very same man ! couldn't 
possibly have been any other ! So this was the house that 
sheltered him ! Well ! I heard in Winchester when I first' 

o 
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piird through that he hid tdken rrfoge in aome hunttt^ 
lodge ! But, good HeaTen, whet ia the matttf wiA jou! 
tUa la Tery atrange I you wn certainly going craay !** ex- 
daimed Kate, staring in aatooiahment upaa the Uanched 
and haggard fiioe and wringing writhing hands of tiie yonng 
mountaineer. 

^ But — ^but — ^I Bay there ia aomeHiing I'W tmmprehanied 
between ua — ^There muH be! The young genticman who 
stayed with ua was a mere youth — ** 

"^ Certainly— twenty or ao!" 

''Therefore, you see, you siimI be mistaken!" saidlaonney 
with a pleading, prayeiiul gaxe. > 

" Haw mistake — I tell you I bufw we are talking of die 
aame man!** 

" Well, granting that we are ! still, you must be mistaken 
in suppoaingthat he left a wife in Maryland! It could moi 
he you know ! such a mere youth ! '* said Lionne^ striving 
de^erately to keep down the strong rising passions of her 
souL 

'* Come now, that is rich ? Just as if no one ever heard 
of a young man marrying at the age of twenty ! ke married 
younger than tkai^ I can tell you ! '* 

*' And you say that — ^that — Lady Adelaide is his — ^his^-^ 
his ** 

** His wifif ! what is there strange in that, to make you 
glace so?" 

*' How do fou know tkisf** demanded Lionne, in a tone 
that made Kate start and exclaim—- 

" My stars, don't give tongue in that way ! " 

" How no Tov KKOW IT ? '* thundered Lionne, again. 

" Why lord, because I know all about the fiunily, liaving 
lived next neighbour to them for years ; and because I have 
been acquainted with Lady Adelaide Deville ever since her 
marriage with Mr. Orville Deville." 

'' And I say you speak fakefy ! yaIiSELx, girl ! OrviUe 
Deville is kot a villain !*' gasped Lionne. 
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''Bid I call him cmeP I begin to think yoQ neerujV 
ezdsimed Kate, in ocmaleniation. 

''Some one — some hsoghtj relatiTe, or other faiterested 
partj— has bribed joa to beguile my ear with a lie! ** 

''Come now, that is % little too extraTSgsat even for 
craoness ! as if it were worth anyone's whil^ to send me 
two hundred miles to teU you % story ! " 

Lionne, witha face white and still as marble, the blanched 
lips drawn tight across the firm set teeth, eye« contracted 
and burning, and hands fiercely clendied {ogMier^ safe 
watching the speaker. 

— ** Just as if it were anything on earth to you— or to 
me—whetiier Mr. Orville DeyiUewere married or single. 
But I guess how it is/* continued Kate — ** the young geop 
tieman has been passing himself off for a single man, and 
while tying wounded here» has been amusing himself by 
makfng lore to his pretty nurse. Hoi will do these things 
in the world outside— iJi ! don't murder me T* 

With the cry and bound of a wild beast,' thfl forest girl 
sprang upon the speaker and seized, shook, and tossed her 
as a lioness might do a kid, exclaiming, bieelhless the 
while: 

" GKrl ! wretch ! fiend ! you heUe him ! you WMva him 
Speak, say that you belie him, before ^I choke the truth 
from your fidse ^roat !" 

Kate could say nothing, do nothing. She WM bnt as a 
kid in the claws of a lioness, and so she suffered herself 
to be throttled, shaken and tossed until the beautiful fury 
had exhausted her own strength, spumed hey Tictim away 
and sunk half dead into her seat. 

Then Kate, who had caught the table to steady herself 
while she stood looking upon Lionne— said-** 

" Poor girl, I can forgire your Tiokiieei because I see, 
that you are half crasy, as I begin to fear that you hare 
reason to be*" 
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** Oh hush 1 huih ! in pity hush /" moaned Lionzie, who 
sat with her face buried in her hands. 

** As sure as shooting," thought Kate, " that young man 
has been idly making love to this girl, and has won her lion 
.heart. Well, thank heaven, I never was in love, and I 
hope I never shall be 1 But, judging from newspaper 
paragraphs, I should think love sometimes drove passionate 
people mad — 1" here she stole another deep, wistful glance 
at Lionne. 

There was no look of the weak suicide about her. 

Her head was now raised, her hands clasped upon her 
lap ; every aspect of her face and form betokened strength, 
will, and determination ; — the stately head and neck, the 
tightly-curling, wiry, black ringlets, the sternly-corrugated 
brow, the firmly-compressed lips, the still, contracted, 
glittering eyes, the strongly-knotted fingers — all combined 
in an expression of* concentrated passion and purpose, 
dangerous as that of a wild beast drawn up for a fatal 
spring. 

. ** Ugh ! Ugh !" shuddered Kate—** if this man has' dealt 
.falsely with that girl, 1 would not be in his shoes for a 
kingdom ! A demon in the shape of a woman will be on 
his track. She will hunt him to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, and tear him with less compunction than a leopardess 
would tear an antelope ! — and serve him right !" 

"While Kate pursued her silent reverie, Lionne slowly 
• arose, walked up and down the fioor a few turns, and then 
paused, fixed one deep, scrutinizing gaze upon the face of 
her guest, and reading her whole character in that momen* 
tftry study, she went up to Kate, and standing before her, 
placed a hand upon each of the girl's shoulders, and said — 

" Kate ! pardon my violence ! It woe madness ! " 

" I know it ! Say no more about it !" 

" Kate ! if you knew all, you would not wonder ! I con- 
fide in your truth ; yet I cannot make you my co^fidante^ 
because I am bound to secresy, and must not break faith 



until I know, beyond all doaMf that faitb hm been broken 
with mc ! " 

''Alasl IdonotMrkyoal"^ 

** Yet I most ask ffou to be kind enough to tell me all 
you know, or rather all you think you know of this iup* 
pofed marriage of Orville Deyille.'' 

'' Well, then, sit down quietly by my aide, and control 
yonraelf, and I will tell you that which I feel you ought to 
know.*' 

Idonne drew her chair to the aide of her gneat and aat 
down. 

Kate commenced and related the whole hiatory of Orrille 
DeviUe'a romantic marriage. 

With wonderful calmness, Lionne heard her through, 
and then rising and atanding before Kate, she laid her 
hand impreaaively upon the girl'a breast, and said : 

** Kate ! I know that you are perfectly frank in telling: 
me what you mncerely believe to be true I but, Kate f I 
DABS HOT beliere your atory ! I must believe that you are 
miainformed, mistaken, insane even, rather than venture 
to credit your statement, except upon ' the evidence of 
my own senses." 

'< You can have that if you take the trouble.** 

'^ 1 know I I do not doubt you, Kate ! but for m#, I must 
not convict upon hear$ay evidence.'^ Are you determined to 
set forward iOn your journey, to-morrow t ** 

^ Quite so." 

** Then I shall bear yeu company, if you will permit me ; 
if not I will follow in your trail.'* 

"Oh, come with me by all meana! I will give you all 
the aid I can ! ** 

'* I thank you ! Take my hand ! a hand pledged to 
your service henceforth. Take me to where I can have 
eye-andpcar-witness of the truth of your story, and theUf 
when my own senses have confirmed your statement, I will 
confide to you a secret, which, when you have heard, you 
will wonder at no after-act of mine!'* o 2 
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t <<.But;SBaid. Kate, /'will you^ fUiher consent to thiff 
sudden journey P *' 

" I know not yet ! I only know that in all eTenis the 
jpumey inu$t be taken,** said Lionne, in a voice of despera- 
tion, at the same time raising her stately head/ and liikten- 
ing to some sonnd inaudible to duller ears 

'* iFather has come" she said. 
. And at the same moment the sound of a horse's feet was 
heard approaching, and the next moment the rider waa 
heard to dismount at the hall door, and enter the house. 

Like magic Lionne cleared her brow and sprang up to 
meet her father. 

*' What my daughter, a visitor with you ? This is unex- 
pected! said Mr. Delaforet, in a low voice, as he entered 
the room. 

« 

"A belated traveller, my father, who, with her boy 
brother, claims our hospitality for the night,** replied 
Lionne in the same key. Then, aloud, she said — 
'' This is Miss Kate Kyte of Bush Creek, in Maryland, my 
father," 

** Miss Kyte, I am happy to see you," said Delaforftt, 
with stately courtesy. '^ And now, Lionne, my dear, as I 
have not supped, I must trouble you to send in a luncheon. 
What have, you ready ? " 

*' No Belshazzar's feast, my father : yet enough where- 
withal to satisfy the craving hunger of a weary traveller,** 
answered Lionne, gaily. 

Surprised at the lightness of her tone, Kate looked up, 
and saw with astonishment that every vestige of grief and 
aoxiety was banished from the beautiful countenance that 
she had so lately seen blanched and convulsed with anguish 
or deadly with fatal purpose. 

Leaving Kate wondering at that marvellous self-control, 
Lionne passed into the kitchen, where she found the dwarf 
and the boy with their hands together over the embers, tel- 
ling each other incredible hunting stories, of which always 
narrator was the bero* 
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She gflve her ordefn to the dwarf, and invited tiie hoy to 
attend her into the sitting-rooniy where she repreiented him 
to her fiither. 

*' A cold night, friends ! so mneh the more need of a 
warm welcoiiie. Draw all your chairs round in a circle/* 
said Mr. DelaforH, stirring the great fire until it blazed 
again, and piling on great logs of wood. 

By the time they were comfortably warm, and were be- 
ginning to back out a little from the blazing hearth, Vulcan 
entered, bearing a tray well laden with cold fowl, venison, 
bread, butter, a bottle of good wine, etc., which he set upon 
tbe centre table. 

The host drew up to the board and lunched like a hungry 
traveller. 

When be had eaten and was filled, and the cloth was 
removed, as the night was growing still colder, the host 
piled on more logs, and the circle drew in again around the 
glowing hearth. 

And then as conversation grew fluent, the weather, the 
roads, the Indians, dogs, horses, and game were in turn dis- 
cussed. 

At last Mr. DelaforSt arose, and taking up a night-lamp, 
said — 

. '' Young ladies, I have come off one long journey to-day, 
and have a longer one before me to-morrow. You, too, if I 
mistake not, look a little tired and sleepy ; and so, with 
your leave, I will bid you good night. Lionne, my dear, as 
1 set out to-morrow at daybreak, you will please give direc- 
tions to have breakfast ready before my departure.'* 

The heart of Lionne leapt with surprise and almost with 

joy at this strange annoimcement ; but controlling her 

emotion, she approached him, and said, calmly, 

<< Do you remain long away, my father P" 

** Yes. My business takes me to. Baltimore, where I shall 

remain nine or twelve days — an unprecedented absence for 
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jour fiither, who never witbm your recoUectkm puaed a 
single nigiit from home. But, whst msMer P Mj bnre 
Lionne win not fear to be left akme with ynkaiL.£Dca. 
warder !** 

** Oh, no! Dojoareallj start atdajlieakP" 

''Yes. So have everything ready. And now, good 
night !*' said the host ; and with a oonrteoos bow to his 
guests, he left the room. 

''What think you of that, Kate T' inqttiied Lionne, as 
soon as the two g^rls were alone in their chamber. 

"Think of 10^?" asked Kate, speaking very gently. 

** Why, my father leaves here to-morrow at daybreak, so 
that afterward I shall be able to depart nnqnestioned with 
jou." 

** Well ! I think that if you have any deadly purpose in 
your journey, Satan is certainly aiding you in its aeeom- 
plisbment !" 

Lionne laughed — a strange, sardonic, fearful laugh, that 
made Kate shudder through all her frame. 

As the house had but one extra room, which had been 
given to Hubert, the two girls were obliged to occupy the 
same bed. Kate undressed, lay down, and, already worn out 
with her long ride, was soon asleep. 

But no slumber lighted upon the eye-lids of Lionne that 
dreadful night ! She lay with both hands clasped over her 
burning brow, bitter tears rising to her swollen ef es, deep 
groans bursting fit)m her surchtfged bosom ! 

A long and wretched night, — but it passed at last. 

Before the earliest dawn of day, Lionne heard her father 
stirring in his chamber. 

She immediately arose, quickly dressed, and went bdow 
to attend to his early breakfast. 

On entering the kitchen she found the kettle already 
hangJT^g over a roaring fire, and Vulcan busy setting the 
table. She helped him in his task with such despatdi that 

^ few minutes a comfortable meal was smoking on the 
rd, and ^er father wtd called down to partake of it. 
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. Wiien he bad eaten and was satisfied, he took a tempo- 
rary leave of Lionne, and departed. 

She, standing in the hall door, watched him as be rode 
along down the narrow path between the ridge and the 
tireek. 

. "Groodbyel Goodbj^! "Wbo knows whether I shall 
ever see your face again, my father ! '' she soid^ as the horse 
and his rider disappeared around a jut of the mountain. 

Then she returned to the kitchen, directed Vulcan to re- 
Arrange the breakfast; table for her friends, and went up 
stairs and into the bed chamber, where she found Kate 
still sleeping. 

Unwilling to break her slumbers, Lionne went to the 
oak chest, upon the top of which she had left that fair 
sheet of paper intended tp have beep filled with a letter to 
Orville ; — a letter now, alas J indefinitely postponed. 

Kneeling she wrote a few lines to h0r &ther, giving him 
to understand that she had followed her own sudden aad 
eccentric fancy in going home with Kate Kyte for a visit 
of a few days, and telling him that if she were not home when 
he should arrive, she would at farthest be with him a very- 
few days ahej^. She folded, sealed, and directed this letter, 
and then carried it down stairs, and explaining to. Vulcan 
that she was going home with Miss Kyte, ordered him to 
giye it to his master upon the return of the latter. 

Vulcan stared with astonishment ; but he was too well 
accustomed to obey his imperial mistress implicitly, to raise 
any objection to her strange. commands. 

When she returned the second time to the bedchamber 
she found her guest awake. Seeing Lionne, Kate ex- 
claimed : 

'' G-ood gracious, how haggard you look ! has anything 
happened P" 

''Nothing new, except that my father left at daybreak, 
and that therefore all necessity for my wearing a mask and 
acting a paart is happily over." 

Kate fixed a deep, long, wistful gaae upon the face of the 
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unhappy girl, and then sprang out of bed, and began dress- 
ing herself in great haste. 

'* What time is it," she next asked. 

" The sun is rising." 

" How soon can we set out P" 

*' As soon as jou please — as soon as you liaTe* eaten your 
breakfast, which is now waiting." 

Kate hurried on her clothes, and declared herself ready to 
go down stairs. 

In the passage they were joined by Hubert, who went 
with them to the kitchen, were they found an inviting 
morning meal, to which the young traTeUers did ample 
justice. 

While they ate, old Vulcan, at his mistress's command, 
went out and saddled -the three horses. 

And as soon as breakfiist was over, the three young 
travellers donned their riding caps and coats, and set 
forward upon their journey. 

No one was so ddighted as young Hubert at having the 

beautiful forest girl in their company. 

• •••••••• 

On the evening of the third day the party reached Bush 
Creek, where Kate found her old servant, Lucy, still alive 
and moving about, though too deeply fidlen into dotage 
even to feel surprise at the sudden re-appearance of her 
young mistress and master, whom she received as calmly as 
though they had but just returned from a day's hunt. 

" Dear Lionne, go no farther to-night," said Kate. 

** I mutt. I should die of suspense otherwise." 

*' At least stay to supper." 

'^ I cannot eat, drink, or sleep until I have been to Biver- 
view." 

" Then promise me to return, at all events, to-night." 

" Heaven help me ! I cannot even promise that. When, 
or where^ or how ^ou wiU meet me again the Lord im^ know- 
eth ; but I thank and bless you for your kindness, and, 
whatever becomes of me,— may you be happy." 
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I17T1BYISW BXTWESir APELAIDB AKD LIONKIB. 

Forgiye me if the loTe once thine 
Bafh changed itself unsought to me ! 

I did not tempt it from thy breast, 
I nothing knew, of thee I 

And soon perhaps 'twill be my lot 

As thon art now, to be I 

Phiup Bailet. 

LsT U8 return to Addbide, and to the fbteful evening 
when light and joyous aa a binl, she flew up the stairs and 
opened her chamber door to meet that which was to change 
the whole tenor of her future life. 

Carolling a lively ditty, she crossed the threshold of her 
room, and suddenly paused in amazement. 

There, in the centre of the chamber, facing the door, stood 
a tall, majestic girl, clad in a dark riding habit, faded, dusty, 
and travel-stained. Her neglected hair, escaping from the 
round black jockey cap, hung in jet black elf-locks down 
her shoulders and bosom. Her fine face was pale, thin, and 
haggard with fatigue, illness, and sorrow. Her intensely 
Uack eyes were burning fiercely with the fires of passion, 
or of madness. 

All this Adelaide took in in one glance of mingled sur* 
prise and terrpr. 

She was about to speak and ask the motive of this 
presence! when the stranger interrupted her by saying : 
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" Stop ! da not move ! do not speak yet ! I wish to look 
at you !" 

'* Ahy she is mad ! she is some poor creature who has 
eluded her keepers, and strayed into this house, and found 
her way to my chamber T* thought Adelaide, regarding 
the intruder with a look of compassion that rendered her 
beautiful face still more lovely. 

The stranger gazed at her until the eyes of Adelaide fell 
beneath the fixed scrutiny. 

" Maid or wife are you ? ** asked the intruder. 

^'Both — ^I believe," said the fair girl, hesitating and 
blushing. "■"-•■^ ■•'•'■ '"• '-'^ ■' 

" Both ? Toii at^'foblish ! hoi)^ caii that be ? '' 

**I donot knoW^i*^ , 

With a dark |J^oWffi|Ejat)i^rii)gj.upo^ bei^i haggard face the 
stranger averted her head,.>aa in the same calm, sepulchral 
tone, she inquired : 

" What is your name ? " 

"Adelaide Devilled' 

" Tour husband's name f " 

" Orville Deville." 

Again the head of the dark ^rl was averted for a moment 
as she said : 

" And so you are wife aB well as maid ? " 

" Tes." 

"Explain yourself I" 

Now had Lady Adelaide been proud, irascible, and 
egotistical, she would not have deigned to answer these 
seemingly impertinent questions ; but the EarVs daughter, 
the. heiress and the beauty, was humble, gentle, and mer- 
ciful. She never thought of attempting to overwhelm with 
her own dignity the poor wanderer and supposed lunatic 
before her. Not, therefore, from haughtiness, but from 
bashfulness, she hesitated. 

" Explain ! " again and more authoritatively commanded 
the wild girl. 
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"Oh! it is veiy Bimple, though very Btraage. Mf, De- 
Tilie and m jself, when we were mere children, had the mar- 
riage contract executed and the marriage rites solemnized 
between us, bj the authority of our respectiye parents, at 
the death-bed of my father. Then we parted — ^he remaining 
at school at Eton, I returning with my mother-in-law to 
Kver-View. And we never met again until a few months 
ago/' 

" What month was that in which you met again ?*' 
suddenly demanded the stranger. 

''It was in November, after his return from the fatal 
expedition," replied Adelaide, wondering more and more at 
tbe behaviour of this fancied maniac. 

^ Then, though his hand was bound, his heart was £ree 
when he met me,** murmured the stranger, in an almost 
inaudible voice. '^ But since ! but since !** she added vehe- 
mently. And raising her fierce black eyes she fixed them 
with a deep and threatening gaze upon the. lovely teuce of 
Adelaide, and demanded — 

*^ Since his return you have lived together as a married 
pair?" 

"Yes — ^no — indeed I do not know!" said Adelaide, 
ingeniously. 

Doubt, scorn, irony, — all disfigured the fine face of the 
stranger as she gazed at the lovely girl and mockingly 
inquired — 

" Do you love him ?" 

" Love him?" repeated Adelaide, blushing and hesitating, 
" why, it is my duty to love my husband, is it not ?" 

*^Dutyr exclaimed the stranger, now with undisguised 
scorn, " oh ! of course it is your duty ! Tou love your 
mother-in-law also ?" 

" Oh yes !" 

" And your servants ?" 

"Yes." 

" And your horse, and dog, and canary birds, and 
flowers?" p 
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*' Yes." 

<< We should love all creatures, should we not P'' said the 
dark girl, ironicallj* 

** So our religion teaches us.*' 

''And you find that easy.*' 

** It is natural and pleasant to me." 

" Well, dainty lady ! baby-girl ! loye all creatures in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters under tin^ 
earth, if you will ! all creatures but— «ONE !" exclaimed 
the wild creature, with a sudden and terrible change of 
manner, and stalking forward and laying her hand upon the 
shoulder of Adelaide, who gazed upon her in sorrow and fear. 

" Aye !" continued she, sending the glance of her fierce 
dark eyes like a flaming, two-edged sword into the very 
soul of her rival, " love all creatures but one ! as, should 

that one prove j&lse to me in life and in death, through 

time and black eternity, I should hate but that one !" 

"And that one who doubtless turned your brain, poor 
girl, who was he ?'' 

" My HVSBAin), Obtille Diville !" said Lionne, firmly 
meeting the eyes of Adelaide. 

" Poor thing, she is very, very mad," thought Adelaide, 
gazing in deep pjty upon the speaker. 

With the certainty of unerring instinct, the latter 
divined her thought, aud answered — 

" Mad, am I ? — no, little lady L the time for madness has 
not come ! my work is not done ! the issue is not yet ! 
I have to try and to judge a man ! And for this task my 
spirit masters every passion of my heart and every faculty 
of my brain, and holds them in readiness to work its will. 
Listen ! Oh, you will find * strange method in my mad- 
ness I ' — Are you listening ? " 

" Poor girl ! Yes, I am attending to every word you say, 
if that will be any consolation to you. But while you talk, 
sit down and let me get you something. You look dread- 
fully worn out," said Adelaide, compassionately, drawing 
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forward her easiest lounging chair, and then moring towards 
the door, when Lionne recalled her— • 

'^ Stop, Lady Adelaide ! I want no food and no seat ! I 
caiinot eat or rest ! It is jou calm ones, who liye for duty, 
that can do that! I have a storjto tell to which jou must 
listen ! Come back ! " 

Adelaide complied, returned, and stood with her elbow 
resting on tbe comer of the toilet tabl6, while the stranger, 
standing before her with folded arms, commenced her com- 
munication. 

'' Ladj Adelaide Lome — ^for jou have no right to the 
name of Deville — ^you shall soon know whether the wretch 
who stands before you, claiming the name that you bear, 
he either mad or ffdse ! Mad women wander from their 
theme, or stick to one point with crazy pertinacity. And 
&l8e ones bring no irresistible proof of what they advance. 
Ah ! you are Iktening! '* 

'' To every syllable I " exclaimed Adelaide, upon whom 
the stranger's impressive manner was beginning to produce 
a painful effect. 

''Lady Adelaide Lome, it was upon the afternoon of 
the twentieth of last September, that being caught out 
in a thunder storm on the mountains, I*first met Qrville 
Deville, fiunt from recent illness, lost with his servant in 
the wilderness, and in search of shelter. I took him to 
my fjGkther's house where he was rested, refreshed, and, in 
due time, restored to health ** 

" Gk) on ! Go on ! Why do you pause ! " exclaimed 
Adelaide, growing pale and leaning upon the dressing 
table. 

** Little lady, we loved each other ! not as ytv love who 
love from dutjf ! we loved despite of duty ! yes ! at the 
first mutual meeting flash of our eyes, that electric spark of 
love was lighted! it kindled into a blaze ! it spread into a 
conflagration that consumed every obstacle between us! 
Six weeks passed in a burning dream, in which you, his 
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mother, his home, his datj, his all of heaven an J earth was 
forgotten — m me ! — ^And II I was so happj as it is seldom 
given to a human being to be in time or in eternity ! on 
earth or in heaven !" 

"But, merciful Lord, girl, you were not his wifeT* 
exclaimed Adelaide, gazing now in horror upon the speaker. 

Lionne smiled in bitter disdain, and replied — 

" / was. We were married by special license, by the 
Episcopal clergyman at Winchester, on the thirtieth of last 
October. Do you know this ring?" and drawing a 
mourning ring from her finger, she laid it on the dressing 
table under the eyes of Lady Adelaide, mho immediately 
recognized it as a family relic. " Farther proof would you 
have, young lady ? — ^Eead this, then !" and she laid before 
her tortured auditor a certificate of the marriage of Leonora 
Delaforet with Orville Deville, duly signed and witnessed. 

Adelaide glanced over the paper, saw its purport, and 
silently acknowledged its importance ; and then, as if no 
longer able to stand, moved from her position before the 
dressing table, and sank down in a sitting posture on the 
lounge, beside it. 

** Oh, go on! Oo on !" was all that she found strength 
to say. 

" A few days passed ! We were awakened from our dream 
of love I A letter came to him from his home with news of 
his mother's extreme ilJness. With expressions of the 
deepest regret, with professions of the most devoted affection 
with promises of undying fidelity, sealed by the most solemn 
vows, he took leave of me and departed. In due time I 
received his first letter, written the day after his arrival at 
Briver-view. Do you know his handwriting ? — Look at this, 
lady !" and she placed Orville*s letter before Adelaide, who 
threw a hasty glance at the superscription, recognised the 
familiar handwriting, and covered her eyes with her hands. 

" Open and read it, young lady ! I would have you to 
know all I Open and read." 
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'' No, no, I camiot ; it was not intmdbd for mj eyes/' 
said Lady Adelaide, with gentle dignity, yet with a voice so 
fiill of despair that the wild girl started and gazed at her in 
consternation. But Adelaide lowered her head until her 
pale gold ringlets fell forward and veiled her white face 
from ihe eyes of the stranger, as she said — 

** Have you anything more to say to me ?" 

''Tes! I answered that letter; bizt received no second 
one ! I waited and hoped — ^no letter ! I waited and doubted 
—yet no letter ! I waited imd feared — still no letter ! At 
last, when I no longer waited, but resolved to write and find 
out the cause of his silence, came unexpected news of him ! 
A young girl, Kate Kyte — do you know her ?" 

" Yes, yes, I know her." 

"She came to our lodge, with her boy brother, asking 
and receiving hospitality for the night. In the course of 
our coaversation that evening, it fell out that Kate Kyte 
liyed at Bush Creek Mill, adjoining Biver-view, the seat of 
Mr. Orville Deville, whom, she told me, was married to the 
loveliest lady in the land." 

" Oh, Father in Heaven, have pity on us !" wailed Ade- 
laide, in a voice fiill of woe, yet so low-toned that its sound 
failed to reach the ears of the wild forest girl, who con- 
tinued — 

" Young lady, I forgot the sacred rights of hospitality ! 
I forgot my own womanhood ! I forgot all things else in my 
rising passion ! I sprang upon that girl as a tigress upon 
her prey. I told her she lied ! lied in her throat ! that she 
had been bribed to make mischief between two hearts that 
loved. I . called upon her to retract her words or perish 
under my hands. I shook, and tossed, and worried her as 
a terrier might a kitten, until my strength utterly failed 
and I dropped her. Then she had her revenge. Knowing 
that 9»y greatest punishment and her greatest vindication 
lay in the words she had spoken, she told me that she for^ 
gave my violence, and that I could easily satisfy myself of 
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tbe truth or falBehood of her statement by simply coming 
to see. I came. I am here." 

" Oh ! is there anything else P • Is there anything else P" 
cried Adelaide, in tones of such anguish, that they seemed 
to burst from a breaking heart. 

''Yes, Lady Adelaide. I told you — you who bear his 
name — that J was his wife\ I am his wife by stronger ties 
than the benediction pronounced at the instance of guar- 
dians by a mercenary magistrate over two unconscious 
children ! I am his wife by mutual love, and knowledge, 
and vows breathed earnestly before high heaven and sealed 
by G-od's minister ! I am his wife and — the mother of his 
unborn child ! " 

" Help me ! oh, help me, merciful Lord ! " moaned Ade- 
laide, in the utter weakness of anguish, as she slipped down 
upon the carpet and buried her face in the cushions of tiie 
lounge. 

Lionne gazed upon her distress with the pitiless triumph 
with which a jealous wife might gaze upon her crushed 
rival. 

" Help me ! help me ! Saviour of the world ! " still wept 
and wailed Adelaide. 

And while she still lay there upon the carpet, with her 
head and arms cast upon the lounge, in the utter prostra* 
tion of anguish, there was heard a gentle rap at the door. 
It was repeated and reiterated before it attracted the rapt 
senses of the two absorbed girls. At length Lionne went 
up to Adekide and, shaking her gently, said— 

'' Some one knocks." 

Then starting up, Adelaide drew her dishevelled hairfirom 
her pale face, Ustened, and sought to collect her scattered 

faculties. 
The knock was repeated the third time. 
She arose, and smoothing her disordered dress, went to 
the door and asked : 
. " Who is there P " 
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" Me, Miss Adely ! Mane Awfdl say, how de horses is 
waitin' dis half hour, and now, is you gwine to take your 
ride P" spoke the voice of Keziah, outside. 

Without answering, and with an expression of extreme 
terror on her lovely face, Adelaide hurried from the door, 
and walked several times up and down the room, wringing 
her hands and crying : 

" Oh ! Saviour of the lost! help me 1 help me !" 

A louder knock, and the voice of Keziah inquiring : 

" What shall I tell Marse Awful, honey ?" recalled Ade- 
laide to her senses. Still pale, trembling, and embarrassed, 
she hurried to the door. 

" Tell him — ^he must excuse me ! I am not well ! I can- 
not ride — with him to-day ! Go !" she said in weak, falter- 
ing, and hesitating tones. '' I shall never, never ride with 
him again !" added the poor girl, in a low, despairing voice, 
as she left the door. 

Keziah was heard retreating along the passage. 

'* Saviour of the lost ! help, or I perish !'* prayed Ade- 
laide, walking wildly up and down the floor, and distractedly 
wringing her hands. 

Lionne stood gazing pitilessly on her grief ! 

Presently was heard a man's ringing footstep along the 
hall, approaching the room. 

Adelaid paused in a panic I 

Lionne, startled out of her stony stillness, stood bending 
forward, every faculty merged in that of Hstening. 

The steps stopped at the door, and there was a sharp 
rap. 

Adelaide glanced in terror towards Lionne. 

The face of that wild, dark girl was a study ! Her form 
was drawn up to its proudest height ; her head erect and 
thrust forward.; her face deadly pale, except where in each 
cheek burned a dark-red hectic spot, that went in and but 
like the glow of a living coal of fire ; her lips were rigidly 
compressed until every drop of blood had left them eolor- 
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less ; her ejes. were strained, fixed, and blazing; her whole 
expression of countenance exhibited curiositj, jealousy, sus- 
picion, hatred, and malice in one terrible combination of 
unscrupulons pnipoae, immatable will, and irresistible 
power ! 

Adelaide looked and shnddeied through eyerj nerre. 

The knock was repeated, and accompanied by' the yoiee 
of Orville Deville, calling in affectionate tones. 

''Adelaide! Adelaide!*' 

With an adjuring gesture to Lionne, whose ears and 
heart had been thrilled bj hearing again the sound of that 
once loyed voice, Adelaide hurried to the door, unable to 
utter but the one single syllable — 

" WeU ?" 

** Adelaide, my dear, what is the matter ?" he naked in a 
low voice. 

Before answering, Adelaide turned a deprecating look 
towards Lionne, whose brows had gathered darkly over 
her flashing eyes. With a beseeching gesture to her 
rival, the fair girl turned once more to the door and 
replied — 

" I am not very well ; I — ^have a slight headache.'* 

" The ride this lovely afternoon would do you good." 

" No ; I feel certain that it would make me worse." 

" As you will, then, sweet cousin. But can I not do 
something for you ? " 

" No, I thank you." 

" Nor send any one to you ? " 

" Oh, DO I I only need quiet, Mr. Deville." 

" Well, lie down and sleep, love ! Tou will be better by 
tea time." 

" Oh, yes." 

" And join us, as usual, at the table P " 

*' Oh, yes ! " said Adelaide, with such an air and tone of 
-distraction that Mr. Deville, believing she really had a 
.nervous headache, took leave, saying — 
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" GU)od-b je, sweet Adelaide 1 I leave you to your repose, 
in the hope of seeing you restored by tea time." 

The last echo of his steps had scarcely died away in the 
distance before Lionine strode to the side of Adelaide, and 
laying her hand heavily upon the shoulder of the girl, and 
gazing threateningly in her pale face, asked — 

"Bo you know how much I have suffered standing here, 
hearing his voice, feeline; his presence, and knowing what I 
know ? " 

"I am sure that you did and do suffer," said Adelaide, 
gently ; '' but there are several things that should comfort 
you. First of all, your conscience is dear of offence. You 
knew nothing of me when you gave your free hand and 
heart to a man whom you deemed as free to wed as 
yourself." 

'' That is as true as heaven ! " 

" And secondly, you must see by what has just passed 
that myself and my cousin are not lovers. He speaks to* 
me as to a little sister. He knocks at my door, but does 
not enter. He calls me pet names. I call him Mr. De- 
Tille ; that is always our manner towards each other." 

As Adelaide said these words she walked wearily across 
the room, and dropped into her easy chair, where she sat 
olent and thoughtful for a short time. Then looking up, 
and seeing the forest girl still standing in the middle of 
the floor, where she had left her, she said — 

" I must again entreat you to be seated.'^ 

^ I thank you, no ! I am about to bid you adieu," said 
laonne, coldly. 

'* Not yet ! I have something important to say to 
you." 

" Say on, then, and pray be brief." 

'* But I beg you will sit while I speak." 

Lionne, with a haughty air, shook her head and remained 
standing. 

" Well, I think I know why you refuse to take a seat 
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under this roof; but you are wrong, as I shall soon show 
you." 

Lionne's Up curled with angry scorn. 

*^ Well, at least I must beg you to excuse me if I, through 
exhaustion, keep my seat." 

Lionne bowed her head, and waved her hand excitedly. 

*' And now, as I listened patiently to your story," (every 
werdr'ofwydi stabbed me-to the- heart, she^fJkH)^, trotrdid 
not say,) *' I must beg you to listen patiently to mine !" 

*' I wait here for no other purpose," said Lionne curtly. 

''In the first place, then, do not too severely blame 
Orville Deville. Oh !" suddenly exclaimed Adelaide, with 
a retrospective shudder of horror, '' while you stood looking 
towards that door when he was talking behind it, there was 
murder in your eyes !*' 

'^ Murder ? never ! A poor, stupid, vulgar vengeance for 
any injury and for such as Mnn! !*' 

"There is murder in your eyes now! or worti^ than 
murder, if such could be !" cried Adelaide, appalled. 

Lionne laughed hocribly. 

'' You must not ! oh, you mu«fe not ! It is becsnae you 
are maddened with wrongs that you do it, I know ; but yon 
must not ! You must listen to me ! I do not wish to de- 
fend him beyond what is right ! He has sinned grievously 
I know ; but not so grievously as you think ! You will say 
BO when you know all !" 

'' Girl, how dare you take upon yourself to measure the 
extent of his sin and my wrongs ! " broth forth Lionne, in 
a voice of thunder. 

" Oh, be patient. Hear me out. I say you will judge 
leas harshly when you know all." 

Lionne threw up her head with a gesture of fierce 
scorn. 

Patiently Adelaide continued — 
'^ Orville Deville is no more responsible for the mar- 
riage ceremony that took place between us when we were 
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ckildren thsa I am« It was the act of our parenta, iriiile 
we were jet too young to understand, fiir leas to protest 
against, their doings. . Immediatdj after that form we 
were separated to pursue our diverse ways. And thus 
we grew up apart, until, doubtless, he ceased to remember 
ereii the face of the little child to whom he had been so 
rashly bound.'* 

. /?.4fl4 WHriiWftt W»Maa wlUV .aiud Liodm, mock^ 
ingly. 

"No! I lived with his mother, who had no other 
aon but him, and to whom I filled the place of an 
only daughter; therefore I could not forget him, you 
know." 

Idonne's Hp curled. 

Adelaide paused, sighed, nerved her heart, and con« 
tinned — 

** Without ever having set eyes upon me again he met 
jon, under circumstances the most interesting. You were 
beautiful, and he loved you. And then, because he con- 
sidered the marriage form read over two unconscious children 
fire years before, a mere imposed betrothal at best, he used 
his supposed liberty and married you. There was nothing 
ao heinously sinful in that, was there, Lionne ?" 

The forest girl did not speak, but looked intently at her 
fSttr rival. 

^ And so, Lionne, t/ou became, in every sense of the word 
his true wife, and not his wife only in name, as I had 
been?" 

''You admit this!" exclaimed Lionne, in the utmost 
astonishment. 

** Assuredly I admit the truth, wherever I recognize it as 
such." 

«< You — ^you are one in ten thousand !" exclaimed Lionne 
in growing wonder. 

But without heeding or even hearing her interruption 
Adelaide went on. 
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'' Alas ! I eanxiol bo etmlj expkiii the B^nngantBB of his 
coane mito& his letum hmne P* 

Again the &ce of laomie darkened. 

*^ Yet,** continued AdeLiide, ^ something may be said in 
palliation of what seems so wrong. He came hither, yon 
know, summoned to the sick bed of his mother. He found 
her and every one else expecting him to take as his wife 
'tte liMoigBliii^hadbeeB'read^yvisr to 4iim4iTe years «go. 
He had not the nerve at once to acknowledge his recent 
marriage, disappoint his friends^ and grieve his ailing 
mother, who had so long looked upon me as Imt daughter- 
in4aw". 

'*WeUr 

*' And so he did what many older and wiser men often 
do«— he temporized and waited, doubtless abiding a&vorable 
opportunity for defining his real position.*' Here Adelaide 
dropped her head upon her breast and paused so long that 
Lionne impatiently recalled her by saying — 

« WeU ! well 1 what then P" 

** He never laved me ; and of course he never gave me the 
slightest reason to suppose tiiat he did or could. He has 
treated me with no more affection than a kind-hearted 
young man might naturally feel for his young cousin, who 
is also his mother^s guest." 

'' Ha !" said Lionne, with an ironical smile. 

'^ But I assure you he has not !" persisted the gentle 
Adelaide—-" and now Lionne, 1 must save you hothJ^ 

" You, Lady Adelaide." 

*' Yes, I ! Take courage, Lionne, for you and for him all 
shall be weU." 

*« Yu ! you ! Lady Adehude !" 

" You promise me this — Tell me, do you love him ?" 

*' That is a question which you have no right to ask, nor 
I to answer," replied Adelaide, with gentle dignity. 

'* But, young lady, you overwhelm me with astonishment; 
for well do I know that though mine is the* true marriage, 
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jet yours, though only nominal, being the prior is conse- 
quently the legal one. Do you not know this ?" 

" Yes, I know it ! I know that though our marriage was 
nothing but a form, yet that it was a form so binding that 
by law it is indissoluble, except through death or crime !" 
replied Adehiid,e, solemnly. 

'^ And death has not released either party, and yet the 
marriage has been broken! a crime has therefore been 
committed! a crime by him and against you! I under- 
stand your plan now. Lady Adehdde ! You will apply for 
a divorce, which will readily be granted you, and thus you 
will release him, and leave him free to return to the woman 
of his choice I" 

" What ! apply for a divorce, and cover with dishonor 
the head that I have loved ! Oh, how little you know of 
my heart ! " thought the gentle girl, in silence. 

''le not that your purpose, Lady Adelaide?" asked 
Lionne. 

'^ No ! that is not my purpose ! My plan is a much 
quicker solution of the difficulty." 

** May I ask you what it is then ?" 

" Not yet ! it is not quite matured, even in my own brain ! 
I must have a little time for reflection. Excuse me, do you 
lodge in this neighbourhood ?" 

" I am the guest of Kate Kyte." 

" Eetum to her, then, to-night. And early to-morrow 
morning you shall hear from me." 

" Be it so ! but I wish to withdraw as I came, without 
seeing anyone.^' 

" How did you manage that ?" 

" I entered while you were all at dinner." 

" Then remain here until we are all at supper, when the 
coast win be clear, and you^can retire unobserved." 

Almost as she spoke, the supper bell rung, and with a 
parting promise to communicate with Lionne on the follow- 
ing morning, Adelaide went to the dining-room. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

8SLF-8ACSIFICX. 

And I must go I I cumot chooie 
But loTe thee and thy love lefiue I 
And if my biow grows lined while yoiMig 
And joaHb. flj cheated from mj cheek, 
Tib that there lies below mj tongoe 
A word I will not speak ; 
For I would rather die than deem 
Thou'rt not the gloiy thon didst seem. 

Philip Bailbt. 

With no more pallor, or other sign of disturbance than 
might rationably be accounted for bj a neryous headache, 
Lady Adelaide entered the supper room, and glided to her 
place at the tea table. 

Ladj Elizabeth was already seated, and Orville, who 
had been standing at the back of his chair waiting for the 
appearance of Adelaide, now took his place. 

" Orville tells me that you were indisposed this after- 
noon, my dear. I hope you feel better," said the elder 
lady. 

" My head does not ache much now," replied Adelaide, 
without raising her eyes, and proceeding to pour out 
the tea. 

Orville smiled as in gratification, and placed on her plate 
the rarest delicacies of the table. 

The subject of the projected journey was resumed and 
discussed through the whole of tea time. 
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Adelaide never spoke milesB sbe was directlj appealed 
to, and then her answers, though gentle, were brief and 
yague. 

At last, Lady Elizabeth, looking wistfully at her, said — 

"Adelaide, love, you really look quite unwelL Does 
your head still ache ?" 

" Not much ; but I believe I must beg you will allow me 
to retire early." 

" Certainly, my dear ! sleep is really the only remedy for 
a nervous headache. Oo at once, my child. Orville, take 
the light and attend your wife to her chamber door, my 
son," said Lady Elizabeth, putting one of the Wax candles 
in Mr. Deville's hands. 

He arose with a look of concern ; but Adelaide, with a 
smile, took the candle firom his hand, rejected his attend* 
ance, and left the room. 

But as the door closed behind her, the smile died from 
her face, upon which a look of despair settled. She paused 
for a moment, her bosom heaved convulsively. 

*' And is this the last, last time I shall ever see him ? 
Have I taken my last look at his face, heard the last sound 
of his voice ? And shall I never, never meet him more ? 
Never more ! never more ! Oh, words of woe insufferable ! 
But what am I saying. Oh heart, be silent ; it is a crime 
to love him, to grieve for him, even to think of him now ! 
he is the husband of another, and my stem duty is to go. 
Yes, all that I have to do lies in that little, hard word — 
oo." 

So saying, she walked on through the lower hall ; but 
instead of going up the stairs she went into the library, 
and hunted until she found the Statute Laws of Maryland. 
She took the volumes to her chamber, locked her door, laid 
them upon the table, drew a chair, sat down, and opened 
them. 

She referred first to the laws on marriage, and she found, 
aa ohe had expected, that the ceremony read over herself 
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and Orville in their childhood, by the authority of their 
parents, constituted a legal marriage, indissoluble except bj 
death or diyoroe. 

Next she examined the laws of diTorce, and found that 
such an act as Orville had committed, desertion, wanton 
abuse, etc., were all set down as just pleas for the legal 
breaking of a marriage bond. She found also, oh horror ! 
that a second marriage during the life of the first marriage 
partner was a felony, punishable with imprisonment and 
disgrace! 

She closed the volumes, and fell into deep and painful 
thought. 

Four courses were open to her. 

Pirst, to remain passively where she was, and let events 
take their natural direction, whatever that might turn out 
to be. 

Secondly^ to sue for divorce— that she could surely get. 

Thirdly, to prosecute Orville for the bigamy of which he 
would undoubtedly be convicted. 

And fourthly, to sacrifice herself, by simply going away 
and leaving it to him to divorce her, upon the ground of 
wanton desertion. 

These four paths lay open before her reason ; but one 
only was possible for her heart. She did not hesitate one 
moment. And if for a few moments she remained in pain- 
ful thought, it was to find excuses for him, and just cause 
for her own self-immolation. 

*' He has been unfortunate rather than guilty,*' so ran 
her reverie, ** No one had a right to force me, a child, upon 
him as his wife in his non-age. Such an arbitrary act could 
not morally bind him, and that it did not is proved by the 
fact that I was never any more to him than a little sister, 
while he formed a tie elsewhere. 

** But unfortunately this bond, which is not a moral one, 
is, notwithstanding, a legal chain, not to be broken except 
by death or legislative action I 
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**If it were not a sin I would willmgly die to release 
Iiim ! As I cannot die before my time comes, nothing re- 
mains but diyorce, to free him from this unjust and hateful 
bond! 

**1£ I divorce him for his unfortunate second marriage, 
it wiU coyer him with unmerited dishonour, and break his 
mother's heart. 

" Therefore, there remains but one way in which I can 
serve him. I can only save him by loosing myself! I will 
do it I I will go away and leave him to divorce me for my 
desertion of him ! 

'* That wiU not dishonour him, and if it debase me in the 
eyes of the world, what odds ? There is no one to be 
dragged down by my fall, for I am alone. Soon death will 
come of his own accord, and I shall rest and be forgotten — 
of all save Ood, who knows the truth I" 

And thus concluding her reverie, Adelaide drew writing 
materials towards her, and commenced a letter of explana- 
tion and farewell to Orville. 

The writing of that letter gave her more trouble than 
any task she had ever undertaken. 

It was blotted with frequent erasures and blistered with 
many tears. It was written and re-written — so anxious 
was she that while fully releasing him — so far as she had 
power to do so — she should let slip no word of reproach or 
grief that should give him pain, or mar the completeness of 
her own perfect self-sacrifice. 

It was finished ! 

Then still pale, and weak from the passage of that moral 
storm, she sat with her elbow resting on the table and her 
head bowed down upon her hand — ^thinking of the marvel- 
lous change that a few hours had wrought in her destiny — 
looking back upon what she had done, and looking forward to 
what she must sufer. 

She waited for all to become quiet. 

First she heard Lady Elizabeth come up stairs attended 
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by her maid, and enter her ladyship's chambOT on theotiier 
side of the hall. 

An hour later, she heard Orville Deville softly ascend the 
stairs and enter his bedroom, dismissing his servant at the 
door, and moving cautiously, as in the fear of waking her. 

Einally she heard Keziah come out of Lady Elizabeth's 
chamber, pause and listen at her young lady's door, and 
mutter — 

" She is asleep ; I will not go in to disturb her," and then 
tip away softly down the stairs. 

Now all was quiet. Yet still, for security, Adelaide 
waited another hour. Then she arose, put on a common 
doth cloak and hood, such as she usually wore about the 
plantation, and taking " neither scrip nor staff," quietly left 
her chamber, glided down s^iv, and through the hall to 
the front door. 

In that well kept house no lock grated and no hinge 
creaked. At her touch, silently the key turned, the door 
opened, and Adelaide stood upon the threshold of the once 
happy home she was now about to leave at night, alone, un- 
friended, and for ever ! 

As thus for one moment she stood, she looked forth, as 
into the world she was about to dare I 

It was a dark and starless night. So dark that it was 
only by feeling the coldness and dampness of the air, and 
extending her hand outwards, that she discovered it was 
snowing very fast. The wind arose with a low wail, wafting 
the snow into her &ce and bosom, as if to meet her on the 
threshold of her wanderings. Cold, cold greeting ! 

The old-fashioned clock in the comer of the hall began, 
with its usual croaking prelude, to strike the hour. It 
struck eleven. 

Adelaide instinctively started ! Never in her life had she 
been out at such an hour, or in such inclement weather ! 
What a night and what an hour for that delicate creature 
to cast herself forth alone to wander until she should perish ! 
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Eut a moment's bitter reflection caused her to ask, Wbat 
did it matter ? The hope of youth and the sweetness of life 
were lost for ever ! as well, therefore, to perish quietly in 
the cold snow-storm, as to waste slowly with the fever of a 
breaking heart ! 

She paused no longer, but closing the door softly behind 
her, went forth into the night and storm. 

There are great crises in life, when the soul is 
called upon to act, suddenly, forcibly, fatally, and in so 
Bwifb a flight of time, that when the action is past, and life 
is thereby for ever changed, the same soul seems instantly 
to have passed as by death from one state of existence to 
another. 

Thus it was with Adelaide as she passed the threshold of 
that door, closing it behind her, and left a home of love, 
light, and safety, and went forth alone into darkness, storm, 
and peril, to meet — what ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



▲T BU8H OBSSK. 

She clenched her hands as if to hoM 

Her soul's great agony — 
" Haye I renounced my womanhood 

For wifehood unto diee ? 
^ And is this the last, last look of thine 

That ever I shall see ? 
Tet God thee save and may'st thou haye 

A lady to thy mind I 
And God me take with Him to dwell. 
For Him I cannot love too well, 

As I have loved my kind." E. B. Bbowhivg. 

Wx must proceed to Bush Creek and relate what took 
place there. 

On the same evening of Lionne*s visit to Eiver-view, 
Kate Kyte sat in her bare and dilapidated front parlour, 
which was also the common sitting>room, and eating-room 
of the ^Eimilj, awaiting the return of her guest. 

In the adjoining back parlour, which served as the 
kitchen, old Lucy was preparing supper. Odours of frag- 
rant coffee, com bread, and broiled fowl came in through 
the open door, and still farther stimulated Kate's keen 
appetite. 

But notwithstanding her hunger and the uncertainty of 
T guest's return, Kate felt bound in common courtesy to 

it some time for her appearance. 
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To help pass the intenral, Kate got up and drew out into 
the middle of the floor an old-fiishioned black walnut table, 
put up its two hroad leares, and pulling out its end drawer, 
took thence an old, threadbare, but clean damask cloth, 
with which she covered its top. Then going to the quaint 
comer cupboard to the left of the fireplace, she took thence 
cups, saucers, and plates, of fine old-fashioned, but mis- 
matched china, and arranged them upon the table. Lastly, 
from the same repository, she brought a tarnished silver 
cofiee-pot, a relic of better days, and with some pride placed 
it upon the table. 

She had scarcely completed these arrangements when the 
door opened, and her brother Hubert entered, exclaiming 
impatiently — 

'* I say, Kate, when will supper be ready ! I am ahnost 
starved to death !" 

'' So am I ! and supper is ready now ! we are only wait- 
ing for Lionne." 

" And there's no telling when she^ll be back ! I say Elate ! 
she's a beautiful gal ; but its my belief she's got a grudge 
agin some one at Eiver-view. I know it by her looks !" 
said Hubert, with the look of a sage. 

" Don't be a fool, Hubert !" 

" Well, fool or no fool, I had rather it be they than me 
that she has a grudge against ; for I say, Kate, she looks as 
dangerous as — as — as the muzzle of a blunderbuss at half 
cock !" 

** Take care, then, that you don't get into the line of the 
gun's mouth !" 

" On the contrary, I want to put something into my oum 
mouth. I say, Kate, I'm famished !" 

^'Boys always are. You must wait." 

'* Kate, I can't ; I'm going on a coon hunt to-night." 

" Well, then, go into the kitchen, and tell Aunt Lucy to 
give yuu your supper there," said his sister, not sorry to be 
rid ot the boy for the evening, so as to have a long iSte-d- 
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tSte witb Lionne, in case tbat eccentric girl sboiild return 
and choose to satisfy her curiositj. 

Hubert gladly obeyed, and in twenty minntes' assiduous 
application so appeased the cravings of his appetite as to 
be able to prepare himself and issue forth for a night's sport. 

The boy had been gone half an hour, and " the shades of 
night were falling fiEwt/' when Kate, looking up through the 
uncurtained front window, saw Lionne, weary and exhausted, 
slowly riding across the bridge. 

" Put the supper on the table ! Bring in the coffee first, 
so that I can have it all ready poured out and ready to 
drink, for my stomach has gone to my back bone from sheer 
emptiness !^' called Kate through the kitchen door. 

She was so promptly obeyed that she had time to fill the 
cups before Lionne reached the door, and dropped, rather 
than alighted, from her horse, and entered the room. 

" Well, how do you do ? I am very glad you have come 
back," said Kate, placing chairs at the table. 

Murmuring some faint, inaudible words of thanks, Lionne 
staggered towards the table, seized a cup of coffee, quaffed 
it with feverish haste, and then went and feU exhausted 
upon the old-fashioned settle to the right of the fire-place. 

*'You look very tired," said K!ate, going to her, with 
interest. 

" Hush ! don't speak to me yet,*' faltered Lionne. 

" Well, I won't ; but do have some supper — it will re- 
fresh you." 

" I cannot. Eat yourself." 

"Eat myself! Well, I am just hungry enough to do it, 
if it were possible ; in which case, should I be a cannibal 
or a suicide, or both, I wonder? There's a question for 
moral philosophy ! Lionne, famished as I am, I decline to 
commit the barbarism of eating myself unless you will keep 
me in countenance by eating yourself!" 

** Girl, girl, I cannot !" exclaimed Lionne, impatiently 
Ver dark head. 
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^' Well, to tell the truth, I doubt whether I can ; but 
there is nothing like trying, especially as I am famished. 
Which end of me ought I to begin at — my toes or my nose ?" 

*' Child, cease your folly. Leaye me in peace for an hour, 
and then I will tell you all. And, in the meantime, if you 
are fiEunished — ^why, feed, feed!" 

" Well, I will follow your advice, especially as the hunger 
of my stomach is much keener than the appetite of my 
curiosity, .which can wait. And, now, as I shall not feed 
upon myself^ I advise you not to lie there devouring your 
heart because a man acts out his nature in beiug un- 

£iithful LoBD SAVE TJS { don't look at me in that way!" 

8udden% cried Kate, springing, three paces backwards, aa 
Lionne flashed a glance of indignation &om her fiery black 
eyes. 

Nothing more was said. 

Slowly and gingerly Kate came back, took her place at 
the table, and commenced her solitary supper. But through 
one mental emotion and another, Kate's keen appetite was 
very much blunted, so that, after all her talk, she made but 
a very sparing meal. 

An hoiir after this, when the tea service was removed, 
the table set back, the fire replenished, the hearth swept, 
and Kate sat in a chair beside the settle, waiting for her 
guest to open the conversation, Lionne, without rising from 
her half recumbent position, put out her brown hand, and 
taking that of the young hostess, said — 

" Kate Kyte, with what little power of preference I have 
left in me, I like you ; and, liking you, I will confide in 
you." 

" And you may, Lionne ; for, light as my nature seems, 
I am loyal, and will never abuse your confidence !" said 
Kate, fervently. 

" I am sure of it. And now listen ! but — ^stop ! First 
read this," and drawing a paper from her bosom, she placed 
it in the hands of ELate Kyte. 
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** What is thisr ezelflimed Kate, starmg at the doca- 
ment. 

^It 18 reallj what it aeema to be; and that is what 
caanot be aaid of eyerything in this world," aaid Lionne. 

^ It ia— " aaid Eiite, looking op incieduloiialj into tihe 
fiu» of her guest. 

^Jl certificate of marriage betweoi Orville DeviUe of St. 
Mary's County, Maryland, and Le<»iora Ddafor^ of She- 
nandoah County, Virginia," aaid Lionne, calmly. . 

^ But he had already one wife," exclaimed Kate Kyte, in 
horror. 

^ That, you peroeiTe, made no aort of dsSeeeskce in the 
proceedings of Mr. BeviUe. He did not even tftnk it 
necessary to inform me of the existence of such a mere 
imaginary impediment," said Lionne, quietly. 

^'Oh, this is terrible! terrible! terrible!" shuddered 
Kate, whose worst imagination had not pictured this. 

'^ No," said Lionne, coolly, '' it is not even aurprising. 
GKven a certain number of square miles of earth, or a cer- 
tain number of human beings, there will always be a pro- 
portionate number of criminals, sufferers, and — ^atekoibs!' 

'^ Oh, this is horrible ! And the most horrible part of 
the whole is your look at this moment, Lionne !" 

^ I am quiet." 

^ Yes ! quiet as a thundercloud before the bolt descends!" 

'' But I am also patient." 

'' Aye, patient as the douching lionness waylaying her 
prey!" 

^ And, to crown all, I am forbearing." 

^ Yes — ^yoai are forbearing as the red demon of our wil- 
derness when he spares the life of the fallen foe, only to 
carry him off and put him to death by slow and dreadful 
tortures !" exclaibied Kate, shuddering with horror. 

^ You have read me aright ! No common wrong have I 
and it shall be atoned for by no common suffer- 
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^ Oh, Lionne ! Lionne ! don^t ! don't ! He deserves death 
but do not sully your girlish hand with his blood ! " cried 
Kate, imploringly. 

" Sully my hand with his blood ! Wtat ! kill him ! What I 
punish him by one blow, and one instant's pain, for giving 
my whole life to waste and misery ? How little you feel the 
burning fire that consumes me, to think its flames can be 
quenched by his blood ! " 

" Yet even for the most fearful wrongs death is a dreadful 
penalty," said Kate, shivering. 

" Is it ? What is death ? * A sleep and a forgetting ! ' 
Can 7 sleep ? Can 7 forget ? No ! nor shall ever he ! " 

*' Well, I thank heaven, at least, that your deep wrongs 
will not drive you to the deed I feared ? " 
- " And yet I tell you that in every nerve of his brain, in 
every vein of his heart, every instant of his life, shall Or- 
▼ille Deville rue the wrong he has done me ! " 

•* Doubtless he wUl, when he comes to reflection, even 
although you should never move in the matter. But I sup- 
pose you will move in it ! You will appeal to the laws of 
our country. They will vindicate your wrongs by punishing 
the wrong-doer. They will either transport or imprison 
him for years. Ah ! after all, such dishonour will be worse 
than death to him ! " 

" And so you think that I would turn him over to the 
law, and promulgate my misfortunes through the world ? 
No, no, no, no ! " said Lionne, sternly, shaking her head ; 
*^ mine has been the wrong, koA' mine shall be the bs- 

TEVOB ! " 

Their long conversation had kept them up late into the 
night, and before Kate could answer the terrible words of 
Lionne, the clock struck twelve. 

As the last stroke vibrated on the air and died away, 
there came a light tap at the window. And looking up at 
the same time, the two young girls saw a pale, wan, woeftil 
&ce pressed against the window pane^ 
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Kate started up in affright, as one who had teen a 
ghost. 

But Lionne recognized that wretched face, and flew to 
the window. 

The sash was instantly raised, a little note slipped in, and 
the face vanished. 

''What is it? For heaven's sake, what is it ?" cried 
Kate, in aflright. 

" Do you not know ? " 

*' No ! how should I ? It looked like the ghost of Lady 
Adelaide ! But of course it could not have heen ! " 

*' it was Lady Adelaide herself," said Lionne. 

'' Lady Adelaide herself? out at this time of night! 
Why didn't she come in? Who was with her?" cried 
Kate, breathlessly, flying to the door, and pulling it open. 

''Oh, it is dark as pitch, and snowing— snowing fast. 
She was crazy — crazy, to venture out on such anight. Who 
could have come with her ? How did she come ? And 
what could have been her errand ? She must not return 

home to-night Lady Adelaide ! Lady Adelaide ! " cried 

Kate, running out into the storm. 

" There is not a track to be seen, either of a human foot 
or horse's hoof. She is gone, if it were indeed she, and 
her very tracks are filled up," said Kate, re-entering the 
house, and shaking the snow from her skirts and shoes. 

" Oh ! do not be anxious, doubtless the young mistress 
of Eiver-view came well attended and well protected jfrom 
t^e snow. And if the hour is an odd one, young heiresses 
are privileged to be eccentric," said Lionne, ironically. 

" I hope it is all right," said Kate, unwillingly closing 
the door, as though she half fancied that she was shutting 
out some homeless wanderer. 

*' If it is not, you cannot help it," said Lionne. 

'' But what was that she pushed under the window ?" 

"It was a little note for me; you can read it," said 
ding the slip of paper to her young hostess. 
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Kate took it, resumed her seat by the fire^ and read — 

" I have done all that is right tmder the circumstances. 
Return to your motmtain home, and wait the issue* All will 
he well, A. LP 

'' A. L." said Kate, looking up inquisitivelj. 

''Adehiide Lome. So you see that even she, the un- 
wedded wife, waives her claim in acknowledgement of mj 
greater one." 

^^She always was an angel. But you; what shall 
you do ?" 

" Follow her advice. The mission on which I came — ^the 
discovery of Orville Deville's real position is accomplished. 
I have nothing to do but to return to my poor father, and 
— ' wait the issue,^ " she said, with a horrible laugh. 

'' Lionne, be patient, since that sweet angel says so, all 
will be well — ^I hope the dear girl came in a covered 
carriage.** 

** Doubtless the dainty lady took care of herself.*' 

" Oh, how bitter you are. If you will not be patient, at 
least,'will you go to bed ? You are very tired, and it is 
after midnight." 

'* Any how, I will not keep you up any longer, Kate. So 
just show me where I am to lie down, and I wiU bid you 
good night.'* 

''Come, then; we all sleep down stairs, because the 
upper rooms leak,*' said Kate, taking a candle and leading 
the way across the front passage to an opposite front room, 
where there was a poor, but clean bed, an old chest of 
drawers, and a flag-bottomed chair. 

'' I sleep in there," said Kate, pointing to a door leading 

into a back room — " so if you want anything, call me." 

And setting down the candle upon the chest of drawers, 

she bade her guest good night, and left her to repose. 

Did Lionne sleep that night P Did Kate ? Did Adelaide ? 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

BISOOTEBY OP THl TLIOHT. 

IShe was a form of life and light, 
' That s^en became a part of night, 
And rose where'er I turned my eye, 
The Morning-star of Memory I 
And she was lost — and yet I breatiied 
But not the breath of common life ! 
A serpent round my heart was wreathed 
And stnng my evexy thought to strife. Btbon. 

It mowed all night. The ground was covered two feet 
deep, and it was still snowing when the family at Biver- 
yiew arose and went about their morning business. 

First, old Nero, who slept in the house, and performed 
the duties of waiter, crept down into the breakfast parlour 
to open the windows and light the fire. 

He found great difficulty in forcing back the shutters 

that were blocked up with drifts of snow. And when at 

last he succeeded in pusbing them open, the snow-shrouded 

' earth that broke cold and white upon his sight iilled him 

with dismay. 

" Well, I 'clar'," he cried in wrath — ** ef dis winter aint 

. jes like human nater ! It knows how dis is its last chance, 

'cause spring is most here, and so its a doin' of its damdest ! 

How am I gwine to haul wood to keep up de fires t'rough 

dis yere ?*' 

^ Oh hush ' long o' yer perfane grumblin' at de doin's 
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o* Marster in Hebben !" exclaimed Keziah, who jvst at tbis 
moment entered the parlour. 

** Yes, you may preach, but whar I gwine to get wood to 
keep all dese yer fires agoin' P*' 

'' Yer ought always to have wood nuff on hand. Ef I 
seed to keepin' of de house no better 'an you see to your 
dooty, things ud be at a putty pass. I gwine take dis any- 
ways, and you must do as yer likes !*' retorted Keziah, lay* 
ing hold oi an armM of light wood. 

" Hey, stop dat you ! it's for kindlin' de parlour fire." 

" An' I wants um for kindle Miss Adely's fire. You t'ink 
the like's o' she kin git up 'dout a fire F" cried Keziah, in 
defiance, as she seized the billets and fled from the room, 
leaving old Nero, first to rave at her effix)ntery, and then 
to go out in the mow in search of more fuel. 

Very softly, meanwhile, Keziah ascended the stairs and 
entered the deserted chamber of her young mistress. 

'' She i» still arieep/' said Keziah, glancing at the white 
curtains of her bed that were stiU closed. 

She softly put down her billets of wood, raked together 
the embers, kindled the fire, and swept the hearth. In all 
this she unavoidably made some noise, and thereupon grew 
uneasy lesfc she should disturb the slumberer who had, the 
night previous^ gone to bed with a nervous headache. 

" How sound she do sleep," said Keziah^ glancing at the 
motionless white curtains, as she left room to bring &esh 
water. 

She re-entered, filled the ewers, making an inevitable 
rattling with the crockery ware, and glancing anxiously at 
the bed. Then with some effort and more noise she hoistedr 
the windows, and pushed open the shutters, sending down 
great drifts of snow, and letting in a flood of clouded light. 

*' How long she do sleep," said Keziah, approaching the 
bed, and softly putting aside the curtains, for the purpose 
of gazing upon the beloved slumberer. 

That bed, it is needless to say, was empty,. 

E 2 
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''My gradoua! She hasn't slept in dis aQ night. I 
'spects ole mist'ess has heen sick, an' she's been nttin' np 
wid her. Why couldn't dey o' called «w? f " said Keziah, 
with an injured air, as she hurried from that chamber into 
tiiat of her old mistress. 

"You may mend my fire, and hand me my wadded 
wrapper, Keziah, as I shall get up at once !" said Didy 
Elizabeth, who was lying awake. 

"Tes, ma'am; I hopes you finds yourself better dis 
morning, ma'am," said Keziah, looking around, expecting to 
find Lady Adelaide wrapped up in a shawl, and dozing in 
an easy chair. 

"Better? Why, I am well enough! What do you 
mean ?" 

" Why, I thought how you was ill in de night, ma'am, aa 
de reason why Miss Adely staid long o' you." 

" Adelaide staid with me ? Why Adelaide has not been 
with me I What on earth are you thinking about, girl !" 

" Miss Adely not long o' you all night 1" cried Kezish, 
opening her eyes wide with astonishment. 

"Why no! What is the matter? Are you crazy?" 
exclaimed her mistress, impatiently. 

•* Well ma'am, all I can saj is, as how Lady Adelaide 
must be sperrited away, case she nebber slept in her own 
room last night !" said Keziah, in alarm. 

" Never slept in her own room last night !" ejaculated 
Lady Elizabeth. 

" No ma'am ; she didn't." 

Lady Elizabeth's look of astonishment gradually changed 
t3 one of enlightenment, as she said — 

" Oh, very well ! I dare say it is all right. And now 
help me on with my wrapper, and go down and see that the 
parlor is well warmed and the breakfast ready. I shall be 
down almost immediately." 

Kezjah hurried below stairs to do her mistress's bidding. 

\nd in half 4ui hour afterwards, when the lady descended 
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to the breakfast parlour, sb^ found tbe room glowinq with 
the genial warmth and light of a great hickory fire, that 
blazed upon the hearth, and the table smoking with 
fragrant coffee and an abundant breakfast, which, together 
with all the other home comforts, enabled the family to bid 
defiance to the depressiiag effects of the inclement weather 
without. 

Orville Deville stood with his back to the fire, and his 
«yes fixed carelessly upon the English paper in his hands. 

" Good morning, Orville. I regret to have kept you 
waiting, my son. Sit down at once ; but where is Adelaide?" 
" She has not yet come down, I believe, madam," said Mr. 
Deville, placing a chair for his mother. 

" I hope she has quite recovered of her headache," said 
the lady. 

" I hope so, too. I have not seen her this morning. 
Keziah, has your young mistress got over her indisposition ?" 
asked Mr. Deville, turning towards the waiting woman. 

" I dunno, sir ; Tve not seen Miss Adely this morning, 
nyther," said the abigail, in dismay. 

" You not seen her, Keziah !" said Mr. DeviDe. 
" You not seen her, Orville !" exclaimed Lady Elizabeth. 
** How could I see her, when she wa'n't nowheres P" said 
Keziah. 

" What in the world is the meaning of all this ?" in- 
quired Mr. Deville, looking from the mistress to the maid. 
" She did not occupy her room last night, Keziah tells 
me, and she has not been seen this morning, as it appears," 
exclaimed Lady Elizabeth, in turn. 

" Is it possible — what can it mean ?" cried Orville ; then, 
quickly controlling himself, he said, " nonsense ! there can 
be nothing amiss. She is in some other room — in the 
library or the pantry. Go and look for your young mis- 
tress, Keziah, and stop gaping and staring P We live in a 
humdrum neighbourhood, far from thieves and assassins, 
woman ! Come, hurry ! I will warrant that we find Lady 
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Adelaide dropped asleep in the library over some old book, 
or else with the cook in the pantry, in close discussion of 
some dish that requires long and careful preparation. 
Go you to the lower dominions, while I ascend to the 
higher." 

And without another instant*s delay, Mr. Deville hurried 
from the breakfast room. 

The search began. Vain search I Adelaide was not in 
the library, nor in the pantry, nor in any of the cihambeis 
of the house, nor at any of the cabins about the plantation. 
No one could find even a trace of her. The servants of the 
farm were mustered and questioned — ^no one had seen or 
heard of her since the preceding day. The family became 
dreadfully alarmed. They, without a single clue to the 
causes of her disappearance, were lost in the most painful 
conjecture. 

" How forgetful and thoughtless we are !" at length ex- 
claimed Orville — "for while we have been searching else- 
where, she may have returned quietly to her chamber. Let 
us search there again.'' 

A plan no sooner suggested than followed up. They 
hurried to her chamber. It was deserted as beforOr 

They looked around for some sign to guide them to her 
fate. The letter lying upon the centre table caught the 
eye of Orville. He snatched it up. It was directed in her 
hand to himself. He tore it open, glanced over the first 
few lines, flushed darkly red, then turned deadly pale, and 
crushing the letter in his hand, said — 

" Dear mother, pray take these women out, and wait for 
me a few minutes in the parlour, where I will soon join 
you." 

" But that letter, Orville ?" said the lady anxiously. 

" It is from her to me — it explains her absence ; it re- 
•'ures to be read alone.'* 

' But her— Adelaide ! what of her ?" 

' Safe, I hope ! dear mother, give me opportunity to read 
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and reflect ! I will join you in the paiiour in a few 
minutes.'* 

The lady, full of wonder and anxiety, called off her 
women, and retreating, left her son alone. 

He threw himself into the chair by her writing table, and 
again took her letter, smoothed it out, spread it before him 
and read it — ^this time carefully, and from beginning to end. 

She began by assuring him that his happiness had been 
the dearest object of her life, and begging him to forgive 
her, if all these years she had ignorantly remained an ob- 
stacle to that very happiness. She entreated him to judge 
leniently those well-meaning, but mistaken parents who had 
so unjustly forced upon his life an unnatural and hateful 
bond. She told him i;hat she left with the intention of 
remaining away for ever, that by her abandonment of him, 
he should be able to free himself, legally, from all engage- 
ments to her. And with her usual exquisite sense of deli- 
cacy, she refrained from mentioning the name, or even 
alluding to the existence of Lionne ! She concluded with 
the most affectionate messages to his mother, and the most 
fervent wishes for his own welfare. And she signed herself 
his " true friend and cousin, Adelaide Lome." 

Orville had no reason, either from her letter or from any 
other circumstance, to suppose that she suspected the 
existence of Lionne. But he remembered his long neglect 
of her as his bride, and he ascribed her letter and her sub- 
sequent flight to wounded love and womanly pride. He 
cursed his own sin, and bewailed his own follies, that had 
separated him from her. 

And if before this he had been in doubt of the strength, 
earnestness, and exclusiveness of his attachment to Ade- 
laide — from this moment, at least, he knew that he loved 
her with all the passion of his soul ! 

And now to seek and bring her back and make her know 
that he did so P But — where to seek hex' P where had she 
passed this night of storm, and where was she this morn- 
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ing P To what point should his first mquiries be directed ? 
Evidently the servanls of the house and &rm could give 
him no information ! 

He passed in rapid, mental review, all the possible places 
in which she might have spent the night. No place seemed 
so likely to have been her temporary shelter as Bush Creek, 
the deserted home of the Kytes. To that place he resolved 
immediately to go. He arose from the table and was about 
to leave the room to inform his mother, and to order hier 
horse, when his eyes were arrested by an object that seemed 
to possess the power of the Medusa^s head to turn the gazer 
into stone ! 

It was the mourning ring with which he had wed Lionne,. 
lying on the comer of the dressing table, where that wild 
girl had left it. 

Eor a moment he stood as if petrified, and then he 
snatched it up to see if there was not some mistake. There 
could be none ! It was the very same ring, with his father's 
name on the inside. While wondering at its presence 
there, his eyes fell upon a crumpled paper on the same 
dressing table. Some instinct led him to take it up and 
examine it. He smoothed it out and read it. 

It was his own letter to Lionne. 

He understood everything now I 

He knew that she knew all ! Yes ! thougb with her 
delicate sense of propriety she had not even hinted at her 
knowledge of her rival, yet it was evident that she had been 
made acquainted with the relations existing between him- 
self and Lionne. 

But how had this knowledge been conveyed to her P Who 
had sent and who had brought the ring and the letter P He 
would inquire. He rang the bell vociferously* 

Keziah answered it. 

'^ Keziah, come in here and shut the door aflber you.'' 

Keziah obeyed. 

" Now, tell me, did any stranger come here yesterday P " 
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^* While jer was all «t dinner, a aorfc o* wild looking 
young gal oame kere aa said she brought news o' Miss 
Kate Kjte, and how she wanted to see Miss Adely in her 
own room. I showed her up and staid to watch her until 
I heard Miss Adely coming up to dress for her ride. Then 
I went into your room to fix things up." 

^* How long did this woman stay ? '* 

** 'Deed I dunno, sir, not long I reckon, caze I nebber 
aaw no more of her. And Miss Adely's headache an' 
other things a happening of, put her out of my mind until 
you spoke." 

" You may go." 

Keziah immediately retired to tell the coloured folks 
below that a crazy girl, who had been at the house the 
evening before, had bewitched and spirited away Miss 
Adely. 

'' Yes," said Orville, when 1^ alone, ^ Lionne has pur- 
sued me, has found out my previous marriage, and has told 
Adelaide everything, and has proved all that she has told f 
The young forest demon ! she shall gain nothing by it ! Oh, 
accursed sin! how bitter are your Aniits 1 Dear Adelaide ! 
Sweet angel ! where are you now, exposed to this inclement 
weather ! Oh, I must not stay to ask ! I must find you 
at once." And so saying Orville hurried from the chamber 
and descended to the breakfast parlour, where his mother 
sat anxiously awaiting him. 

Not wishing for the present to communicate to her the 
full extent of his sins, misfortunes, and apprehensions, he 
merely placed the fii^rewell letter of Adelaide in her hands, 
saying— 

" This will partly explain her absence, my dear mother. 
I hope to heaven that she is safe. I am going immediately 
to seek her." 

And while Lady Elizabeth eagerly opened the letter, 
Orville rang and ordered his horse to be saddled and 
brought to the door. 
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"Dear! dear! dear! what a dreadful thing! woanded 
love, and jealousy, and pride! I cannot wonder. There 
never waa a fair bride so cruelly ignored and neglected !*' 
said hia mother, naturally coming to the very same conclu- 
sion to which, on first reading the letter, Orville himself 
had come. 

'^ It is perfectly incredible, your indifference to that sweet 
girl !'* continued the lady. 

" But I am not indifferent to her, mother. I am yery far 
from being so. I love her — ^with my whole heart and soul 
I love her!" exclaimed the young man, his pallid brow, 
quivering lip, and thrilling tone, indubitably attesting the 
truth of his statement. 

" Tou do. Well, I must say that you take an unprece- 
dented way of showing it 1" said the kdy, with pardonable 
sarcasm. " Where is she now ? And when you find her, 
you will not find it so easy to reconcile her. It is prover- 
bially difficult to estrange a woman's heart. But, mark my 
words — ^it is next to impossible to win it back." 

'^ Oh, madam, I shall try, and I shall succeed. But here 
is Nero, to tell me that my horse is ready. I go first to 
inquire at Bush Creek, where I hope to find Lady Adelaide. 
Qt)od-by. Bid me God-speed !" exclaimed Orville, snatching 
his hat and darting from the room. 

And in another moment he was in his saddle, galloping 
rapidly towards Bush Creek. 
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CHAPTER XV 



BETBA.TEE AVD BBTEAITED. 

^TI^P^'iB^' mj gipfy-maid 1 

I bkait flod cone the da/ 
I Um the Uf^ of Ufe, sod found 

The grief that maketh gnj ! 
Would that Ihe li^ wfaidi blinded me 

Had MYed me on mj^ waj. 

Philip Bailet. 

Kat£ Ktt£ was ftu early tnrd. Late as she had retired 
on the preceding erening, she awoke betimes in the morning, 
wi9ndering to find it so dark« She knew by her own feel- 
ings, as well as by all the matutinal sounds of the farm-yard, 
that it mnst be day. And yet it seemed to be night. 

^I must have gone blind or something," said Kate, 
jumping out of bed. 

She soon fotmd the cause of the darkness. Although 
there were neither curtains nor shutters to her windows, yet 
every ray of light was excluded by thick blinds of snow, 
drifted against them on the outside. 

'' Whew ! what a day for the last of March," shivered 
Kate, as she hurried into her clothes, and hastened out into 
the kitchen, where old Lucy was already busy with the 
preparations for breakfast. 

It was lighter and cheerfuller there, from the fact that 
Hubert, who had returned in the night, had cleared the 
windows of their outer blinds of snow. 

s 
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** Wben did you get home P " inquired Kate, as he 
entered the back door, beating the snow from his broom. 

*^ Why, I came back soon as I saw the snow-storm 
rising. I came in the back way, and as I heard you and 
Miss Lionne talking secrets, I thought I would not disturb 
you, so I just went up stairs and went to bed." 

" How very thoughtful." 

'' Aint I, though. And I have brushed the snow off the 
parlour windows, and made a good fire in there for you, too." 

*^ You are a real good fellow when you choose to be» 
Hubert, and now I must go in and set the table,'^ said Eate^ 
passing into the front room, where, to her surprise, she 
found Lionne already up, and dressed as if for a journey. 

'^ My stars ! It seems, then, that I am the latest riser 
this morning. How long have you been up f " asked Kate. 

" Not long ; I have but just come in here," replied 
Lionne. 

" And you look as if you had not slept one wink. And 
you speak like a person in the last stage of consumption. 
And you are dressed for a ride, what does it all mean P" 

'< It means that I think I shall have to set forward on my 
journey home this morning." 

" What P — Now you just go to the window and lookout. 
You are a forester and a mountainer ; you know very well 
that Braddock's Eoad will be impassible for days, if not for 
weeks," said Kate Kyte. 

" I haye seen the prospect, and I will yenture," replied 
Lionne, in the tone and with the manner of one not to be 
turned from her purpose. 

Kate Kyte looked into the pale, firm face of the moun* 
tain girl, and yentnred no fiurther remonstrance, except in 
saying : 

''At least, of course you will wait until after break- 
fast P" 

" Why should I P — I cannot eat," replied Lionne, with a 
shake of the head. 
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^ Why should jaOf indeed ? Why, for om reasaii, be- 
came Hubert has not &d your hone yet ! and, howerer 
&r human beings, under the spur of passion, may go on 
without food, the brute creatures haye sense, and come to 
a stand without their prorender. So, * willy-nilly,' you will 
hare to stay an hour longer,'* said Kate. 

** I beliere you are right," admitted Idonne, wearily un- 
tying her riding-hat, and throwing it upon the window-sill, 
as she herself sank exhausted on the settee, under the 
wmdow. 

^I deckre, you look half dead, now !" said Kate, looking 
at the worn &ce and collapsed form of the lately bright 
young huntress. 

At this moment, old Lucy came in the room, bearing in 
one hand a pot of hot coffee, and in the other aphtte of hot 
rolls. She was followed immediately by Tlvbett bringing 
in a large dish of broiled partridges. These edibles were 
carefully arranged upon the table, 

''Come, Lionne, you hare swallowed nothing but wrath 
and one cup of coffee, since we reached home !^' said Kate, 
plaeing a chair for her guest, and adding, as she forced her 
into it-*''there is not a traitor in the wide world wordi 
losing a mouthful of food, or an hour's sleep for !" 

''Again, I beliere you are right !" said Lionne, reoeiring 
6om the hands of her friend a bowl of coffee, which she 
qua&d with feyerish aridity. ''And yet," she mentally 
added — ^ I shall lose not only fi>od and sleep but life and 
soul, perchance, for a traitor \" 

" That is not eating^ lAoane,*' remonstrated Kate, as her 
guest held out her bowl to be replenished — " I declare this 
Uiing on strong, hot coffee will Idll youT 

" Is that possible P ** enquired Lionne, with a strange^ 
mocking smile, as she raised the forbidden bowl to her lips 
and drained it to the dregs. Then, without baring eaten a 
morsel, she arose from the table, went to the window to 
look out upon the blockaded paths and the still fSut frlling 
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snow, and theil walked up and down the floor in wild test* 
lessness, until Kate also arose, and removed the breakfast 
service. 

Gl^en stopping in her wild walk, Lionne asked impa- 
tiently : 

" Is my horse ready ? " 

" No," said Kate, coming from a side Window, " he is 
not don6 feeding yet. The brutes know better than to 
hurry themselves on such occasions." 

With an impatient gesture Lionne seized her riding 
hat and tied it on, and then threw herself into a chair 
beside the table, and resting her elbow upon the top, 
leaned her head upon her hand. 

Just at this moment Kate caught through the front 
windows a glimpse of a horseman covered with snow, cros-* 
sing the bridge that spanned Bush Greek and led into the 
lawn. 

With a half suppressed exclamation of surprise she 
passed into the hall, just as a sharp rap with the end of a 
riding-whip, at the front door, struck upon her ear. 
' She hastened to lift the latch, and her brow crimsoned 
with indignation as she recognized Orville Deville, who had 
just arrived in search of Adelaide. 

Dropping her eyes, she silently stood aside to let him 
enter. 

'' Good morning, Kate,'* he said, taking off his hat. " I 
came to inquire — ^is my wife here !" 

" Which of them f " was the angry question that sprung 
to the lips of this honest girl ; but the ironical inquiry waa 
suppressed. 

With her natural quickness she instantly divined that it 
was Adelaide he sought. 

And with justifiable vengeance she determined to send 
him to Lionne. She answered, coldly — 

'' Tes, you wiU find her in that room." 

id opening the door, she ushered him into the presence 
Lonne, and retired. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

OBTILLE AXTD LiaiTKE. 

'Tis an <dd tale and often told ; 

Bat let my fate and will agree, — 
Ne'er hath been read in story old 
Of maiden true, forsook for gold. 

That loTed, or was revenged like me. Soottb 

Obyillb entered the sitting room, expecting to find 
Adelaide. 

He saw a slight female figure wearing such a riding dress 
and hat as she often wore, and sitting beside the table, with 
h^ back toward him, and her head bowed forward upon 
h&t hand. 

J^eyer doubting for an instant that this was the one of 
whom he came in search, he hastened forward with oxX* 
stretched arms, eagerly exclaiming^- 

" My dearest, dearest girl ! mj most injured love, thank 
Gh>d I find you safe at last. Only hear my excolpation^ 
and you will forgive me." 

'^ With a sudden, piercing cry of joy, Lionne sprang up 
and cast herself into his outstretched arms. 

In that wild, impulsive act, so natural to her vehement, 
impassioned nature, all her wrongs and all her rage were 
forgotten! His presence, his looks, his words, she had 
most naturally taken as intended for herself, and she had 
received them and forgiven him at once. Hear his excul* 
pation, of course she would. In that moment of extreme 
bliss she was ready to believe ''all the world a liar/' and 

s 2 
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only Orville Deville true! In that sudden revulmon of 
feeling from despair to delight, she must have swooned, but 
that she was so strong. 

Now lifting from his bosom a {aee at once beaming with 
smiles and glittering with tears, she exclaimed, in tones 
vibrating with intense joy — 

" Oh, Orville, are you here ? are you indeed here at last? 
and you love me still ? you have loved me ever ? oh, joy, 
joy, joy, let me die now. Ah, Orville, within the last few 
days I have suffered so, and I have sinned against you so, 
my £uthful love. I have sinned against you in my thoughts 
%o cruelly." 

<< Lionne ! oh, heaven, Lionne ! " exclaimed Orville De« 
ville, never returning her warm caress, but gazing at her in 
a sort of panic. 

*^ Yes, is it not strange that I could have had such wicked 
thoughts of you, my constant love P But you must forgive 
them,'* she said, entirely mistaking the cause of his emotion. 

<< Lionne 1 Lionne !" he repeated mechanically, gazing 
upon her {aee. 

" Why, what is the matter ? Why do you look upon me 
BO strangely, so compassionately ? Oh, I see. I know now. 
It is because I am so changed. Oh, yes, indeed, I know I 
am frightfully changed, Orville. The storm that has raged 
in this poor, wild bosom for a week past must have me- 
tamorphosed me. But never mind ; you are here now, and 
in a few hours I shall be myself again, every trace of 
suffering wiU have left my fjEice. But come, sit down, sit 
down^ you too Took weary." And smiling brightly, she 
took his hand to draw him towards the settee. 

He shrunk &om her touch as though her fingers had been 
fire^ and hurrying forward threw himself upon the indicated 
seat, and covered his face with his hands. 

'"'"^ utterly self-deceived, she followed him, took the 
his side, and laid her hand affectionately on his 
, saying: 
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'' Do not take this so hard, dear OrviHe. Indeed, I am 
not ill, though I look so. And though it is true that I 
have suffered frightfully, and my countenance betrays it,* 
yet do not dread to look upon my face, Tfith aU. its pallor it 
is not disfigured. Look upon me, or at least take down 
your hands and let me see you." 

Orville dropped his hands and raised his eyes desperately 
to meet he|r uAsuspicious gaze-7-showing her a countenance 
in which deep sorrow now so far 'predominated over every 
other expression, as to confirm her in her most natural 
mistake of him. 

He saw this confidence on her part, and his distress and 
embarrassment increased. 

How should he enlighten her p In what terms could he 
bring himself to inform her that she had been deceived and 
forsaken ? 

** Lionne," he began, in a tone that he vainly endeavoured 
to render calm — '^ Lionne, I have an explanation to make 
to you." 

" Why, so you said when you first came in, dear Orville. 
And I am waiting to hear it from you. Indeed, I have 
heard it from another, who did not teU your story harshly j 
though only yow can do yourself full justice," she said, 
turning towards him an attentive face, bright with con- 
fiding love in the full anticipation of hearing his perfect 
vindication. 

How could she yet feel otherwise ? At his first appear- 
ance in the room and his first words, qo likely to deceive 
her — all her sense of injury, all her anger, and all her 
doubts had vanished ! She saw before her the n^an who for 
months had been ever at her side, her sworn and trusted 
friend and companion ; who had pledged to her in marriage 
an eternal fidelity. Here was the arm that had sustained 
her ; the fjEice that had always smiled upon her ; the eyes 
that had ever followed her with glances of unutterable^ 
love ; the lips that had sealed the marriage kiss upon hep 
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own ; tbe Toioe that bad ever dropped soft and mnsical, w 
the notee of the dove, in addreesii^ her. His fint looks 
and first worda on coming in had expresBed nnfailing and 
unmeaaafed love, and upon seeing the traces of suffffling 
iqiOQ hei &ce, he had exhibited elmoet unressonable grief— 
BO Lionne thoogbt, and looking upcm him now, she could 
Dot doubt, she bould only love. So wifh her countenance 
•till beaming viHk happinees, she awtuted hie words. 

" Lionite," he commenced, " when I led yon before the 
clergyman at Winchester, I firmly believed mys^ &ee to 
become your hnaband ! " 

" I am sore that you did, and that you really were 80. 
That comedy performed by the bedside of your uncle, in 
your childhood, could not and should not have bound you," 
aaid Lionne, confidently. 

" Poor girl ! undeceive yourself," sighed Orrille, gravely 
and sadly. 

" Why, what do you memi f " inquired his oompuiion 
with perplexity, but without suspicion. 

" Lionne, I was not free ! " 

'* Oh, legally, perhaps not, bat morally, certainly so. 
The dainty little lady at River-view admitted that ! " 

" Lionne, at the time I ignorantly married you, I waa 
&st bound by the laws of Scotland to another ! " 

" By the unjustifiable act of worldly-minded parents, 
when you were a child ! It was a marriage only in name. 
£ven the little lady admitted that." 

" Lionne, ghe admitted that in generosity, and also, per- 
haps, in total ignorance of the nature of her claims upon 



her p' 



Not BO, I assure yon, Orville. She folly comprehended 
poaaeaaioa of legal rights and her lack of morat 



exclaimed Orrille, despCTately, " look at me 

yourself 1 " 

kBx! " exdaimed Lionne, with a sbaip and 
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sadden cry, and a strained and piercing gaze into his firm, 
set fisfcce. " What — ^what do you mean ? " 

" I mean, poor girl, that you are looking upon the hus- 
band of Lady Adelaide DeviUe, who possessed evertfuight — 
l^gai, moral, and social — ^to be called his wife ! " 

" Airo — ^WHAT — THBK — AM — ^I ? " 

As the wronged girl asked this terrible, this unanswerable 
question, her eyes, fixed upon his face, seemed to burn into 
and blast his very soul. 

"And what, then, am I ?" she repeated. 

His brow crimsoned at the question ; but meeting her 
gaze with eyes at once blazing with defiance, and melting 
with compassion — ^for he both pitied and dreaded thi? 
wronged and wreckless girl, he said — 

" You at least are innocent, Lionne. The guilt — ^if guilt 
there was — is mine, solely mine, as I would also the conse- 
quences could be ! I am ready to meet them, whatever they 
arel" 

"And you think that I could be answered so ? GK>od,*' 
she said, calmly. And her calmness was more threatening 
than her agitation had been. 

"How would you be answered? Lionne, speak; you 
have only to command I I cannot, indeed, give you my 
name ; but all that I can give, my fortune, my services, ace 
at your orders/' 

She raised her hand to stop him, and then slowly in- 
quired — 

" Do you love the little lady at Eiver-view ?V 

"Lionne, at the time that my heart and eyes were en- 
snared by your fatal beauty, I had never loved woman, ex- 
cept my mother." , 

" I have been told so by you before this ; that, however, 
is not the question. Do you love Adelaide now /" 

" Lionne, when I believed that I had made you my wife, 
I loved only you ; let that suffice you." 

"It does not, it dumot, it shall not," she said calndyand 
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firmly ; "and I adjure you, on your bonour, on your bouT, 
answer my question — Do you now love Adelaide Lome P** 

" I know no such person as Adelaide Lome ! " exclaimed 
Orville, witli the asperity of desperation ; " but I love my 
honourable wife, Lady Adelaide Deville, with my whole 
heart!" 

" It is enough," said Lionne, very quietly. 

" I recognize her perfect, her exclusive, and indisputable 
right to my hand, fortune, and heart, and in doing so, I 
must of course repudiate the claims of any other.** 

" I make none," replied the forsaken girl, as quietly as 
before. 

Orville Deville, when driven to ** define his position," 
had deemed it proper to be perfectly, if even most painfully 
explicit. Now, however, deceived by the non-resistance 
of Lionne's words and manner, he relented, and looked 
towards her. 

Her face was paler and stiller than before : her lips were 
compressed; her eyes were fixed upon the floor; her 
countenance was perfectly impassible. 

''Lionne," he said, in softened accents, ^'no one can 
regret more bitterly than myself the power of that fatal 
passion that led tne into error and you into misfortune. 
Pray let me repeat to you that when first attracted by your 
beauty, I had loved only you, and believed myself at liberty 
to offer you my hand. When, however, I returned to 
Biver-view, and met my child-bride after a separation from 
her of so many years, and found her grown up into the 
loveliest woman that the sun ever shone upon — when I 
found that her pure heart, through all the years of absence 
and of change, from childhood to sweet womanhood, had 
been single in its love and duty to me — ^when I found that 
she was, in fact, my own legal wife, bound to me as fast as 
church and state could bind her ; that for years she had 
dutifully looked upon me as her husband, and patientiiy 
waited for me to claim her as my wife, I did what any other 
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In my position must inevitably have done. I learned to 
love, to adore, to worship her. Lionne, it was my fate !" 

" Tour love was a matter of time and place, and cir- 
cumstance and policy. Q-ood," she said, very quietly. 

Beginning to be seriously disturbed now by what he 
considered the unnatural calmness of her words, and the 
perfect impassibility of her countenance, he said — 

'^ Lionne^ in all that has passed, you at least have nothing 
whatever to accuse yourself with. You believed yourself, 
as I also then believed you, an honest wife. I only have 
sinned — ^grievously, though unconsciously, sinned against 
you. And, Lionne, I repent from the bottom of my heart. 
And I shall repent to the last day of my life." 

" Peace ! I do not reproach you," she said, very smoothly. 

^* I know you do not, most wronged and most forbearing 
girl." 

Her lip almost imperceptibly curled ; that was the only 
sign that she had heard his last words. 

" Lionne," he said, earnestly, " go farther in generosity ; 
say that you forgive me !" 

" I have nothing to forgive," she quietly replied. 

** Noblest, most magnanimous girl !" 

He stopped as if he had been struck by lightning ! 

With her face white and still, her lips compressed and 
bloodless, her eyes fixed and glittering, and hand lifted 
high towards heaven, she rose and stood before him ! 

" I have nothing to forgive," she said, in a low, deep, 
steady tone, terrible even in its .smppl^^ness: "j[ have 
nothing to forgive, but BVBETTHiira to avenge! Our hospi- 
tality outraged ! our Mendship deceived ! our confidence 
betrayed!, our home desecrated! my gray-haired father 
brought to dishonour, and his daughter to shame : — ^in one 
fell phrase, the preservation of your worthless life by us, 
repaid with the ruin of ours by you And now and here, 
before high heaven ! here, by the majesty of my awful 
wrongs and sorrows, suffered at your treacherous hands ! — 
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here, far jom* stapendoiu sin, I do Bolemslj devote yoa and 
jouTB to eaiihl J and eternal destmction ! And if ever I 
revoke this sentence, maj the doom fiill a thnndrarbolt of 
destraction upon my own head, and the heads of all I love ! 
may then my words of pardon to yon become the sentence 
of my own temporal and eternal death !" 

And with this terrible imprecation npon her lips, hef 
arm raised high towards heaven, and her eyes biasing with 
malediction, the heart-scathed girl receded from the room, 
and was seen no more at Bush Greek. 

Orville Deville remained standing where she had left him, 
spell-bonnd, panic-stricken, appalled by this prophetic 
vision of Setribution. 

He was aroused by the entrance of Kate Kyte, who^ 
without speaking, took up a seine that she was engaged in 
netting, and seated herself at one of the windows to work 
upon it. 

Orville, with a pang and a start, suddenly recollected the 
errand that had brought him to the house, and, taming 
towards the young girl, he said — 

^ Kate, I came hither in anxious search of my wife." 

** Which of them ?" inquired Sate, very drily. 

^ Do not mock me, little school-mate,'* said Orville, as a 
rush of colour crimsoned his forehead, ** but tell me if you 
have seen seen Lady Adelaide Deville since yesterday." 

'' If I tell you that I saw her last night, it is for her sake 
and not for yours that I speak," said Kate, coldly. 

^^Lastnightl how? where? at what 4iour, yooJ Kate ?" 
eagerly inquired Orville. 

^At midnight, in the snow-storm, alone, outside that 
window," said Kate, cruelly condensing the fiicts. 

'' G-reat heaven above, what is it you tell me !** cried Or- 
ville, starting up, vpith horror, grief, and dismay in every 
lineament of his face. *^ Where is she now ?" 

'' The Lord knows — ^I don't !*' said Kate, severely. 

<< Explain! for the love of heaven, explain!" exclaimed' 
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Orville, rushing forward, seizing the arm of the girl, and 
gazing with an agony of inquiry into her face. 

Kate indignantly shook off his arm, giving him a glance 
which, could a look have killed, must have laid him dead at 
her feet. 

"I have nothing to explain," she said» "except the 
reason why I do not know where Lady Adelaide is to be 
found. Her hody, I think, may sometime or other be dis- 
covered among the snow-drifts; her soul is probably in 
heaven !" 

" Kate, this is torture — ^this is agony ! For the love of 
heaven, be more explicit. You saw her " 

" I told you all that I saw. If you wish me to be more 
circumstantial, I can be so. I can tell you the relation will 
not be less painful. Last night, a little after midnight, 
while I sat at that very fire, listening to the history of 
your other wife, which included also the story of a hero, 
who repaid'the preservation of his own worthless life with 
the ruin of his preserver, we heard amid the snow-storm a 
slight noise at the window, as if some poor little storm- 
beaten bird had pecked against the glass for admission. I 
looked up and screamed on seeiog, at that hour, in that 
storm, a pale, still, sad face at the pane, and which I did 
not at first recognize as that of Lady Adelaide." 

" Well ! well !" exclaimed Orville, breathlessly. 

" This phantom raised the window, and slipped under it 
a little note, which was eagerly seized, and read, and care- 
fully burned by — your other wife-" 

" Kate, your words are full of well-merited bitterness. 
I do not quarrel with them. But Adelaide — tell me of 
Adelaide !** 

" I have really nothing more to tell. As soon as she had 
slipped in the note, her face vanished &om the window. 
And as soon as I recovered my panic I jerked open the 
door and ran out into the night and storm to call her in. 
I ran up and down among the deep drifts, and amid the 

T 
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fast &l]i]ig snow, calliiig and Bbonting, in vain ! It was as 
dark as pitch; I could see nothing — ^not even my own 
hand, not even the snow! and I could hear nothing but 
the sound of my own voice !" 

'* Gk) on ! go on !" 

'' What more would you have me say ? I floundered 
about among the snow-drifts, in bhick darkness, freezing 
cold, and stifling sleet, until, tough as I am, I was near 
perishing at my own door. Then, in despair of finding 
her, I gave up the search and came in. That is absolutely 
all that I know of her fate !" 

** Kate ! for heaven's sake tell me, have you no clue, no 
suspicion, no vague idea, of whither she went P" asked 
OrviUe, in anguish. 

" None whatever. After I came in it occurred to me 
that she might possibly have had a carriage and servants in 
attendance, and that while I was floundering in the snow 
she might have been comfortably driving homewards ; but 
since that is not so, I fear, indeed, that she must have 
perished in the storm !" 

" The Lord in his mercy forbid ! Kate, are your 
brothers at home P" 

" None have yet returned but Hubert." 

" I am very sorry for that. But Hubert knows every foot 
of the forest — I must get him to assist me in my search." 

" Veiy well, Mr. Deville. Hubert will be glad to do 
anything in the service of Lady Adelaide. But he must 
pursue his search alone, if you please, and report his luck 
to your mother !" 

" What do you mean by that, Kate ?" 

" That I do not wish my brother to become intimate 
with you, sir !" 

" Kate, are you determined to aflront me, whether I will 
or no ?" 

'^ I am determined to speak a few plain words to you, 
Mr. Deville." 
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" Say on — ^you are a woman, and privileged." 

** The lord knows, I wish I were not ! I wish I were a 
man for your sake ! Sut this is what I have to say to 
you, Mr. Deville : In the first place, that but for the sake 
of Lady Adelaide, I should not have permitted you to hold 
me in conversation so long. I told you that I had heard 
your story from Lionne. Now had a woman committed the 
sin that you have committed, you know that she would have 
for ever, and justly, forfeited her place in society. Q-od 
never made one set of commandments for man and another 
for woman ! He will hold- both equally responsible for 
similar sins. In the same circumstances, 1 do not judge 
a man leas guilty than a woman, but rather more so ! And 
therefore. Mr. Deville, I judge that you have lost your title 
as a man of honour, and consequently forfeited all right to 
cross the threshold of an honourable woman ! I hope you 
will consider this a hint to shorten your visit, and — ^never 
to repeat it." 

And before Orville Deville could recover his astonishment, 
Kate Kyte flounced out from the room, leaving him to de- 
part and pursue his quest of Adelaide. 

'* My eyes !" said Hubert, who from the kitchen had 
heard and understood ' a fury in the words but not the 
words,* " what a thundering blowing up Mr. Deville did get 
from both them women ! Wonder what it was all about. 
Don't any of the three look so very happy.*' 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

THB MIDNIGHT WALK. 

Blow, blow, thoa winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As Mends' ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen 

Although thj breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters waip, 
Thj sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. Shakbspbarb. 

» 

Whebx, meantime, was Adelaide? We left her, self- 
expelled from her home, standing without the door, alone, 
at midnight, with her delicate feet deep in the snow-drifts, 
and the snow-flakes falling fast around her fragile form. A 
few moments she stood thus — solitary, desolate, despairing, 
in the midst of freezing cold, whirling storm, and utter 
darkness, with but one purpose in her mind — to flee ; with 
one wish in her heart — to die : one prayer on her lip— to 
be received of Qod. 

At first, in the solid blackness of darkness, and the 
whirling chaos of snow, she could discern nothing; she 
struck out blindly for the side gate that opened from the 
lawn, out upon the bridle path leading along Bush Creek to 
the mill. Afler floundering at random through the snow- 
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drifts, she at length reached the fence, and felt her way 
along its line, until she found the gate. She opened it, and 
passed out upon the bridle-path. 

Her eyes, now more accustomed to the deep darkness, 
could discern the track by its boirder of bushes that looked 
only a denser line of dotted shadows. 

We might suppose that in her desolate circumstances 
there could be found no favourable feature, but in fact there 
were two ; in the first place, the very violence of this mid- 
night storm kept all night passengers from the road, and 
thus saved the fair, defenceless wanderer from all danger 
of insult. In the second place, the wind and snow coming 
from the north-west, was behind her — ^but- for this, she 
never could have lived to reach her destination. Thus 
driven before the tempest, with her blood half congealed, 
and her limbs trembling under her, she reached Bush Creek 
Mill, Holding by the side railing she reached the bridge. 
A bright fire-light shone from the window to the left of the 
front door. To this window, as has been said, Adelaide 
went and looked in. Oh ! in comparison to the bitter storm 
without, how comfortable looked that homely room, with 
its home-made carpet on the rough floor ; its comer cup- 
board, with glittering crockery ware and domestic stores ; 
the flag-bottomed arm-chairs, the calico-covered sofa, the 
warm rug, the clean hearth, and the bright, broad fire, with 
the two girls sitting, whispering in its glowing light and 
genial warmth. 

Within was life ; without, death. 

She dared not trust herself to gaze one moment on i/hat 
scene. She lifted her benumbed fingers and tapped upon 
the pane. She heard Kate scream and saw Lionne start 
up. She immediately raised the sash, slipped under it her 
little note, and turned away. 

The fear of being followed and called back lent fresh 
vigor to her failing limbs, and as fast as they could carry 
her, she fled from the window. She had passed the gate 

T 2 
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and reached the bridge, where she paused to recover breath, 
when she saw the house door torn open, a stream of red 
fire light gush forth, and Kate run out into the storm, 
calling loudly upon her name. This gave new impetus 
to her flight. She fled across the bridge, regained the 
road, and turning inland, hurried onward as fast as deep 
snow drift^ whirling snow flakes, and her own benumbed 
and exhausted condition would permit. 

• •••••••• 

Onward, onward, still onward through the midnight 
snow-storm, toiled the wanderer. 

Darker grew the dark night ; deeper the deep snow 
drifts ; keener the keen blast 1 

• •••••••• 

O&ward, still onward through the black tempest, pressed 
the wanderer. 

It was near morning, and she was miles away from 
home, when, at length, her burthened heart stopped its 
pulsations, her laboring lungs flEiiled, her oppressed brain 
reeled, her frozen limbs bent beneath her weight, her form 
tottered and she fell — murmuring — 

** If this be death, oh ! Saviour, receive a poor h^art for 
which the earth has no room at all ! " Breathing this 
prayer her senses fled, and the whirling snow soon covered 
her form from sight. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

** At dawn a traveller passed that way." 

Long before light that morning, Earmer Eieldhurst and 
his son John arose and put the oxen to the waggon that had 
been loaded the night previous with turkeys, geese, and 
chickens, to go to the Belle Haven market. 

After drinking a couple of large bowls of strong coffee^ 
and eating a great pone of com bread, with a proportionate 
quantity of middling rashers of fried eggs, the worthy 
farmer and his son wrapped themselves up in their great 
dreadnought overcoats, pulled their fox skin caps down over 
theit foreheads, wound thick woollen scarfs around their 
throats, drew on their oxhide over boots and coon skin 
gloves, mounted the waggon, and grumbling greatly at the 
weather, drove off. With difficulty they got through the 
farm gate and out upon the open road, where a colloquy 
ensued as to whether it were possible to proceed. 

" I say, Johnny, I don't think we can go on," said Mr. 
Pieldhurst, pausing, and squinting down at the obstructed 
road, obscurely seen by the faint light of dawning day. 

'' Yes, but dad," said John, who rather liked the fun of 
struggling through the snow drifts — ^and who knew, besides, 
what argument was most likely to influence his father — 
" dad, you know if we can manage to struggle through and 
get to market, why there'll be so few of the country people 
in that we can get any price we like for our poultry." 

" That's «o," said the farmer, reflectively — " but the roads 
are— very bad— drifts heavy." 
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"Yes, dad, but the load is light and the beasts strong/' 

" Thafs so, too, Johnny— ^and — I don't know as this 
storm is going to last above a half hour longer. I reckon 
we'll try to get on, and if we can't, why we can but turn 
back after all. Come up there, Taurus ! Whoa ! — hoy !" 
and cheering his beasts of burthen, the farmer drove on 
until they reached, at a quarter of a mile distant, the gate 
that led from the country road into the turnpike. 

" G-et down, Jack, and open the gate." 

The boy obeyed, and pushed with all his strength. 

" WeU ! what's the matter f " 

" There's something agin it — ^a log or a sheep or some- 
thing in the snow," said the boy, pushing the gafce a little 
way open and squeezing himself through the aperture, 
and proceeding to kick and push at the obstructing object. 

" WeU !" said the farmer, impatiently. 

'* Lors alive, dad !" exclaimed the boy, retreating in a 
panic. 

" What's it f " 

" It's— it's a woman 1" . • 

^< No \^ exdaimed the farmer, jumping off his seat and 
hurrying through the gate. 

'* It is though, and — dead !" 
^ The farmer stooped and cleared away the remaining snow, 
and raised the fragile form in his powerful arms, 
exclaiming — 

" Lord of heaven, it is a woman, sure enough ! a woman 
perished in the snow here, almost at our very gates." 

'* What on the yeth could have fetch her out so early in 
such weather, dad ?" inquired John, in an awe-struck voice, 
cautiously approaching. 

** I — don't — know. It's — hard — telling. Nothink 
oughten't to," said the farmer, still holding the lifeless 
form as if it had been that of an infant in his great arms, 
and peering down to examine and see if he could recognize 
her features. 
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" Who is she, dad ?" 

"I— can't — tell. I thought she looked a little like 
Mary Jones ; hut 'taint her. One thing's sartain, John. 
We can't go on now. G-o roll the load in the waggon level 
as you can and spread the sheep skins over them. We 
must put her on it, and take her to the house, to rouse her 
if she's alive, and to send for the crowner and give her 
chnstian burial if she is dead," said the farmer. 

Thej placed her tenderly in the waggon, and then with a 
great deal of pulling, and tugging, and calling, succeeded 
in turning the oxens' heads towards home. The eastern 
sky was red with the coming sun when the waggon once 
more drove into the farm yard. 

" There ! I said you'd never be able to get along," said 
the farmer's wife, who saw them from the open door of the 
kitchen. ** Lord alive ! what is that your father's got ?" 
she asked of John, who, followed by the farmer with the 
lifeless body, entered the kitchen. 

" It is a poor girl, whom we found in the snow at the 
outer road gate," answered Mr. Fieldhurst, sitting down 
in the chair, and turning back the hood aud exposing the 
face of Adelaide Deville. 

''Dead?" asked the wife, approaching and gazing in 
horror upon the still, white, cold £&ce. 

" Dead or swound. Do you know her ?" 

" Not a bit of her — I never saw her before ! Who is 
she ? how came she to fall in the snow ? where did you 
pick her up ? was that what brought you back ?" these and 
other questions, Mrs. Fieldhurst asked in breathless haste, 
and Mr. Fieldhurst answered in hurry and impatience, 
saying at last — 

'' But good gracious, Marthy, if she is not dead are you 
going to let her die without an effort to save her ?" 

" No, no, not for the world 1 only I was so taken aback ! 
Here ! Mary ! Susan ! Jane ! come here all of you !" 
Three blooming country girls ran out from an adjoining 
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chamber, and on seeing the apparently dead girl in their 
father's arms, were about to open their mouths in astonish- 
ment, when their mother arrested them by saying : 

" There now, ask no questions. I have lost time enough 
already. Run, Mary, and prepare tfie bed in the other 
room, and then put coals in the warming pan and warm it 
well. Go, Jane, and bring down a suit of my flannel under- 
clothes and a nightgown. Susan, take some brandy, and 
sugar, and spice, with a little hot water, and make a warm 
cordial. Father, you and John had better go, and leave 
us alone." 

All the directions of the housewife were promptly 
obeyed. 

A large double blanket was laid upon the carpet before 
the fire, and the fair patient placed upon it, undressed, 
and rubbed briskly by the diligent hand of the farmer's 
wife. 

" She is a young lady of high rank, mother, for all her 
coarse, gray cloak, and hood. Only look at this beautiful 
skirt, thick, soft, blue satin, quilted as fine as the finest 
Marseilles — and see this upper skirt, the finest cambric, 
embroidered half way up to the waist. And oh ! see this 
linen, how delicately made, real linen cambric, fine as a 
cobweb, and trimmed with real thread lace," said Jane, in 
rustic wonder and admiration, as she examined article by 
article of the wet clothing, before hanging them to the fire 
to dry. 

'' And see the soft, thick silk stockings, mother, and the 
little black satin boots, with their high, white heels. Oh, 
how tiny, and how pretty ; these never came from here- 
abouts, that I know ; but lors, they are quite spoiled now," 
said Jane, trying to pull them into shape as she set them 
on the hearth to dry. 

In rubbing and chafing the hands of the invalid, Mrs, 
Fieldhurst had noticed a diamond ring, that, even to her 
inexperienced eyes, appeared a jewel of inestimable value. 
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And all this, so at variance with the personal habits of the 
wives and daughters of even the veiy wealthiest farmers 
around, fiUed her mind with vague conjectures. These did 
not prevent her from working with zeal for the restoration 
of her patient. Soon the fair form was re-clothed in warm, 
dry raiment, and laid in the comfortable bed. Then the 
friction was continued, and at last their efforts were 
rewarded with success. The white chest heaved, the fair 
throat throbbed, the lips trembled, closed, and gasped with 
the first returning breath, the snowy eyelids quivered, and 
flew up, and the mild, mournful blue eyes looked in amaze- 
ment upon the strange scene. 

Mrs. Eieldhurst put a spoonful of the spiced cordial to 
her lips. She swallowed it mechanically, and revived by 
its stimulating qualities, looked around again in perplexity, 
aad fixing her eyes in wonder upon the fiEtce of her hostess 
inquired — 

" What place is this ? how came I here ?" 

" You are at John Pieldhurst's farm, and now yoa must 
drink the rest of this and lie still, and be covered up warm 
to get into a sweat, and go to sleep if you can. Then, when 
you wake up, you shall have a warm, nourishing breakfast," 
said the farmer's wife, lifting the invalid's, head with one 
hand, and putting the cordial to her pale lips with the 
other. 

Adelaide, fr^m the mere habit of obedience, drank the 
prescribed restorative, and in her feeble state, overcome by 
its fumes, sank back upon her piUow, and before she had 
time to recollect or understand her real position, she fell 
into a deep, healthfril, restoring sleep. 

'' I have always took notice that it isn't good to watch a 
sleeper," said Mrs. Eieldhurst. And she arose and closed 
the blinds, and shut up the room, and left her patient alone 
to repose. 

^' Have you made out who she is P" asked the farmer, 
who was warming his feet at the kitchen fire. 
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" No ; she has scarcely come to her right mind yet ; she's 
dead asleep. She'U tell us when she wakes, I reckon." 

" There's A. D. marked on her linen, mother." 

" * A. D.' — let's see," said the farmer's wife, reflecting ; 
" there's Alice Digges, Colonel Digge's youngest daughter — 
'taint her, I know. And there's Anne Dawson, Mr. Plater's 
overseer's sister." 

"Dear, mother — big Anne Dawson!" 

" Then there's Abigail Drew." 

" Lord, mother, we know all them !" 

"Then they are all the A. D.'s I can think of; any- 
ways, she'll tell us who she is when she wakes," said 
the fermer'8 wife. 

Now they had all heard the name of Lady Adelaide Deville, 
but so far was she removed from their sphere of thought as 
well as from their neighbourhood, and so unlikely was she 
to be placed in the circumstances of their rescued wanderer, 
that neither her name or existence now occurred to them. 

" One thing I do not like about her," said the worthy 
housewife, " that is, all her clothes under her cloak andw 
hood are much too fine. I don't like to see an unpro- 
tected young female wear purple, and fine linen, and costly 
jewelry, like the woman of Babylon." 

While thus they freely conversed, their unforcunate 
guest, insensible of all her troubles, slept on in peace. She 
slept the sleep of deep exhaustion, consequently it was late 
when she awoke. Oh, what a different awakening to that 
of a few hours preceding, when sh^ opened her unconscious 
eyes to close them soon in sleep. Now, with her awaken- 
ing came first a vague but deep impression of some pro- 
foiind calamity, a heavy weight that could not be thrown 
from her heart. Then, with a slight effort of memory, and 
with a keen pang, came the fuU tide of consciousness. She 
remembered when and why she had left her home, how 
long she had wandered through the midnight, and when she 
had fallen and become insensible. She recollected opening 
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ber ejeg a feW hours before in this very bed chamber, 
Where she could really judge ahe had been brought, by the 
kind-hearted people who bad chauced to find her before 
her life became extinct. All this she knew, or judged, or 
recollected. There wa9, therefare^ no occavsion for her to 
^sk questions. But how should she answer the questiona 
that should be put to her ? 

Alas, with her breaking heart, she cared not how I she 
ca?ed only to stye the name of Deville &om discreditable 
gossip, and she resolred to conceajl her identity, and as 
soon ^ possible to leave, her present pli^ce of shelter. She 
was in no h^te to be distm^bed by the presence of others. 
She would have liked to be alone until she could die. So 
she lay with her arms clasped above her bead^ quite still 
for many heavy minutes — ^and until the chamber door was 
softly opened and the &xmer's wife crept cautiously to the 
bedside and looked over her. Now, much as Adelaide 
wished to be left alone, she was inct^pable of even a tacit 
deception for that purpose, so opening her eyes, she 
smd — 

'^ I was not asleep." 

" How are you, then ? " inquired her hostess, sitting down 
beside her. 

" Well enough, I thank you." 

"Indeed ! I am very glad yon think so \ Tou-^you do 
not look very well ! " said IVtrs* Pieldhurst. Then going 
to the door, she called to one of the young girls in the 
kitchen, and said — 

'* Susm — ^broil the bxe49t of that chicken, make a round 
of toast and a cup of good tea,^ and brin^ it in here-^ 
quick." 

Then going back to her patient and seating herself be- 
side the bed, she said — 

^' Foor girl ! how came you to be out at that time of the 
morning ii| the anew storm F'' 

" I had be^i out all night/' answered Adelaide. 
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*^ All night ! po#ers abo^e ! how did that happen, child ?^^ 

" My kind friend," said Adelaide, rery gently, " you see 
in me a poor, unfortunate girl who can give no account of 
herself." 

The face of the honest wife and mother douded. 

*' You haye been tery kind to me ; be kinder still by 
letting me depart unquestioned, and I shall always pray 
God to reward you." 

'^ She talks of praying— hut then they all do that whefi 
it suits them," thought Mrs. Eieldhurst, looking at her 
fair young guest and feeling completely confused and dumb*- 
foundered by words at once so frank and so reserved. At 
length, recovering her speech, she said — 

'^ Oh ! if you make a mystery of it, I have done, of 



course." 



^' You are offended, my kind hostess. I am very sorry 
for it." 

''No, I am not offended, but I do think after all we have 
done for — ^well ! never mind, I did not mean that, either." 

'' You were about to say, that after all you had done for 
me, it was ungrateful in me not to confide in you. My 
kind friend, it is because I must not do so ! There are 
many mysteries that nothing but the light of another 
world will make clear. This must remain one of them. 
Do not be displeased, but after I shall have left your house, 
remember me only as a poor, wandering child, whom you 
have saved from death." 

''I am not displeased. There, Susan, I will take thd 
waiter, you need not come in here. No, I am not dis- 
pleased, but I think that I shall wait on you myself instead 
of letting my daughters do so," said the worthy but severe 
matron, as she brought the waiter of refreshments to her 
patient. Now, Adelaide did not in the least understand 
the drift of these words. Her perfect innocence was armour 
of proof^ from which the cruel arro¥rs rebounded. 

To please her hostess rather than to benefit herael^ she 
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partook slightly of the viands set befbre her, aad then 
thanking Mrs. Fieldhurst, she said she beHeved that shQ 
would try to rise. 

'* Why P" 

"To proceed on my journey.** 

*'You are clean crazy. It is almost night now, and 
though the storm is over, yet the roads are impassible, even 
to my old man's team ; what must they be to you ?" 

" I do not know ; but I must attempt it." 

** Young girl, I'm afraid you could not give a very good 
account of yourself if you tried ; but one thing certain, 
unless youVe perfectly desperate, and want to make away 
with yourself, you will not take the road to-night." 

"No-^nothing on earth would drive me to wanton 
suicide," said Adelaide, but vnth a tone and manner that 
caused the &rmer's wife to answer : 

" But let me tell you, young girl, that peoplo who expose 
themselves to death on purpose, as may be ffou did last 
night, are just as sinful as those that put a rope around 
their own necks, or swallow poison.** 

Adelaide turned paler than before as she mused—^ 

" 1 never thought of that. I would not do anything 
wrong. G-od help me, is that way of escape closed up too. 
Lord pity me ! Lord help me ! Oh ! what shall I do. Oh ! 
what shall I do ! how long must I bear this heart, throb- 
bing and burning, and aching, and finding no ease at 
all." 

She clasped her hands upon her forehead and remained 
in silent anguish so long that the fiEurmer's vdfe, in a kinder 
tone, said to her — 

" I cannot think of letting you leave us, child, until the 
weather is settled and the roads in good order, and that 
will not be for several days yet." 

** I will not go to-night, if you think I had better stay,"' 
said Adelaide, humbly. 

'^ Very well. I am glad you consent. And though I 
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did Bay I would not tet the girLi come in to Wftit oti 701^ 
yet I will do eteirything I can myself." 

'' But why not let the girls come in P" asked the innocent 
and nnsuspicious maiden. 

'^ Why not P humph I well I should think you might 
guess why not." 

'^I haye no ccmtagious Ibveis-Jiave I P" inquired Ade-: 
laide, in p^lexity. 

" Not as I know of; but ihefb be worse than catching 
fevers r 

" What do you mean ?" 

"Well, there I reckon we won't say anything more 
about it, — ^but young gals do not wand» about all night in 
a storm alone, and try to get tih^nselyes £roaea to death for 
nothing 1" 

" Do pray explain yourself," said Adelaide, 

*^ Well, now, enough said. You be either the cunningest 
or kinocentest creetur I ever saw in my life ! If you donH 
know what I mean it would be a pity to tell you ; and if 
you do it would be no use — ^there ! Make yourself easy," 
and taking up the waiter, the &riiiOT'8 wife returned to the 
kitchen* 

The girls had supper prepared and the table set, and their 
father and brother were waiting lor their evening meal. 

Mrs. IHeldhurst took her place at the head ci the table, 
and her numerous family gathered around th^ board. 

" Well ! what do you make of ova find now ?" asked Mr. 
^Idhurst. 

" I cannot make anything at all of her," answered his 
wife, who thereupon begun and related the substance of 
the interview that had just taken place between herself and 
Adelaide. 

To this the young women listened with the deepest inte- 
fest, the farmer and his son wii;h curiosity. 

« Well, rU teU you what it is mother," said Mr. Field- 
liurst, '< 1 do not think she is a bad one, because you see if 
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die »a8f she need not displeaie you by reserre when she 
could 80 easily trump up a fair story to account for being 
out in the storm at night. So, until we find her out to be 
gdiltrjr^ let us take it for granted that she is innocent." 

'^ I think so too," said John. 

And so said the girls. 

'* You are not asked to think anything about the young 
tramps," sharply exclaimed their mother. 

The &rmer arose from the table, took his pipe, fiUed 
and lighted it, alid sat down in the chimney-comer to 
smoke. 

John took down his fowling piece, and established him- 
self in the other comer to dean the barrel. 

The mother and her daughters busied themselves with 
washing up the supper service, clearing away the table, and 
irestoriag the room to order. 

After which they took their knit^ng work and sat down 
to knit, until the farmer had finished his pipe. 

Then they gathered t€f;6ther and offered up family wor- 
ship. In his prayers, the father of this household remem- 
bered the wayfiirer that had been so strangely cast upon 
their care. 

Then they separated for the night. 

The next morning the farmer's family arose early, that 
the farmer and his son might breakfast by times, and once 
more try the road to market. 

Eor an hour or more they were all very busy until Mr, 
!Fieldhurst and John were fairly started. Then Mrs. 
!Fieldhurst began to think of her guest. She bade Susan 
make up some delicate butter-cakes, and broil a nice 
slice of ham, and set &esh tea to draw, while she herself 
carried water in to their patient. 

And so saying, she filled a ewer and opened the door of 
the inner room. To her surprise she found both the bed 
and the room empty. Her clothing that she had lent to 
the young girl was folded neatly, and laid upon a chair. 
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Adelaide's own garments, that had been hanging on s 
wooden rack, were gone. 

While Mrs. Eieldhurst was looking around in astonish- 
ment, she descried a little note stuck in the comer of the 
looking glass. She took it^down, opened it, and read these 
lines written in pencil — 

^^ Gk)od friends : to avoid altercation and to relieve you 
from embarrassment I depart quietly. Last night I heard 
you in your evening devotions praying ' for one in bitter 
need.* For that and all your kincUiess to the poor wan- 
derer may God bless you." 

'^ Left the house, I do declare ! *' exclaimed the farmer's 
wife, in consternation. Her next thought waa cruelly 
unjust : 

'' Susan, Mary, Jane, the tramper has run off, without 
letting anybody know when she was going ! run in all of 
you and help me to look over the press and the chest of 
drawers to see if there is nothing missing.'* 

With many exclamations of astonishment, the girls hur-t 
ried in and assisted in the search. 

It is needless to say that all was found safe. 
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CHAPTBE XIX. 

ItlOKNX. 

And to be wroth with one we love 
Both work like madness in the brain. 

Dabhiko her single spur into her horse's flank, Lionne 
galloped fiirionslj, with reeling, headlong speed, across the 
bridge, and down to the road below. There the snow-drifts 
impeded her flight, and she had to labor heavily through 
them, until she reached a bleak track blown clear by the 
winds. There she again spurred her horse and took flight, 
as if possessed bj a demon. And she was possessed by a 
demon. Burning, agonizing, maddening sense of wrong, 
roused her whole soul to a frenzy of indignation, that 
seemed to haQ down lightning from Heayen to scathe and 
consume, and exterminate her enemy. 

Such just and fiery maledictions never bless their subject, 
and never, never fail to blight their object. Yet it is better 
to forgive ; all the ends of justice are quite as well answered. 
Wrongs for which the law affords no remedy, never fail to 
receive punishment from the righteous hand of GK>d, even 
in this world. 

For instance, I have seen the slanderer '^ lying loud," 
against the innocent and helpless, brought to unexpected 
jmin. 

I have seen the scornful oppressor of Gkd's meek poor 
humbled to the very dust. 
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I have seen the wrong-doer brought bj G-od*8 jastice, 
OTerwhelmed and helpless, to the feet of his victim. 

These things I have seen with my eyes in the forenoon 
of my life. 

But what knew this wretched girl of GK>d except His 
name, or of the sure retributions of this life, in any wise ? 
Nothing. 

And frantic with her wrongs, craving vengeance with all 
the fierce passions of her fiery soul, breathing maledictions 
enough to have infested a continent with plagues, she 
hurled herself and steed furiously along the " river road.'* 

And thus she rushed wildly through the day. 

Night brought her to the cabin of a pioneer. The owner 
was absent, and the cabin empty ; but, with the freedom of 
forest life she entered, led in her horse, found oats for him 
and dried venison for herself, and water from the spring 
for both, and after tending him, and drinking a large 
draught of water to cool her burning thirst, she threw 
herself down upon a hard straw pallet, but not to sleep ; 
to clasp her burning brow, and roll, and toss, and tear at 
her own distracted head and breast, as though she would 
tear thence the insufierable agony. There came another 
mood, a mood that must have surprised her, had her soul 
had any room for eurpruie ; it was a transient return of 
inexpressible tenderness for her destroyer — a longing to be 
with him, and to sob out her great agony on his bosom ; 
then, with unutterable accession of woe, came the remem- 
brance that this must not, and ought not to be, and then 
a consciousness of utter and eternal bereavement, that 
whirled her whole soul in a storm of frenzy. 

So passed the night. 

With morning came the thought — the question, who has 
caused me all this anguish, and why has he caused it P— 
bringing again the frenzied sense of insufferable wrongs, 
and the raging longing for vengeance. Thus burning love 
and bitter hatred, relenting tenderness, and desolating 
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rerenge, warring inoessantlj, made a pandemonium of her. 
t>OBom. 

She resumed her journey, keeping the ^* river road " 
along the eaatem bank of the Potomac, until she reached 
the ferry house opposite to Alexandria. There she crossed 
the riyer, and struck into''' Braddock's road/' leading far 
into the Western wilderness. 

At the close of her third day's journey, when the sun 
was getting behind the ridge of mountains that shelteied 
the lonely stone house, she reached home. 

She had been gone seven days. 

Yulcan, the giant-dwarf, was sitting in the doorway^ 
Too accustomed to the eccentric manners of his mistress to 
&el surprised at her long absence or her sudden return, he 
grinned, nodded, and got up to open the gate. Then on 
lifting his head up and meeting her ^yes, he saw for 
the first time, the stony woe that had turned to marble 
every feature of that once fine fiEU^. That wistful glance 
was enough, and was instantly withdrawn. 

Not with her usual lightsome smile and spring did 
Lionne greet her old attendant, and boimd &om the saddle. 
With the ghost of a smile and a faint word, she let her«^ 
self drop to the ground, and gathering up the skirt of her 
riding habit, now deeply soiled with mud &om the great 
ihaw, she passed sadly into the house. 

" Has my father reached home yet, Yulcan f " was her 
first question. 

'' No, Lionne, you know he said nine days ; it's been but 
seven ! he won't be here before the day a^er to-^iorrow." 

Lionne went up stairs, threw herself on the bed and 
longed for death. 

Mr. DelaforSt did not come upon the ninth day, nor yet 
upon the eighteenth. And Lionne brooded in alternate 
moods of fierce or sullen anguish over her deep Wrongs 
and the most terrible manner of avenging them. 

That last fierce snow storm had been the valedictory ad- 
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dresfl of winter. The Bpring came on apace. Mr. Dela- 
for^t returned ; but not looking the same as when he left 
home. His form was drawn up, his head erect, his eye 
bright, his step elastic, a certain cheerful dignity in everj 
tone and motion. His glance followed Lionne everywhere 
with proud joy. 

Alas, Lionne did not understand nor care for, nor OTon, 
perhaps, observe her father's change of expression. She 
was too absorbed in her own wretchedness to notice his 
cheerfulness. She only sunk from his gaze, and as day fol- 
lowed day, more and more sensitively she shrank from all 
eyes around. As the weather moderated and settled, 
Lionne resumed her wild forest habits, spending her days 
in long rides, long walks, and long watchings in the vast 
solitudes of nature. 

For sometime the exquisitely torturing memories 
Awakened by the associations of her grotto, kept her from 
its neighbourhood. 

Who has not, after the loss of a beloved friend, been 
pierced to the heart by even the accidental, sudden sight 
of some place or object closely associated with the lost 
love? 

Thus Lionne shivered in anguish at the sight of her 
grotto. It had been full of love and joy — it was now 
vacant and solitary as her own aching heart, or else filled 
with agonizing associations as was her desolate heart with 
perverted passions. 

At last, however, Lionne began to try to use herself to 
the sight of the grotto. Her first visit there was signalized 
by a gush of wild grief. Her second and third were scarcely 
less agonizing to her heart ; but at last she bore the trial 
with equanimity, and even began- to restore the place to 
order, and make it ahnost habitual. 

Hay was thickly spread over the rugged floor to fill up 
its inequalities, and a carpet was laid down. Next a pitcher 
and glass were conveyed thither. Then a low chair, and 
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finally a pillow and comforter. Here, in thia grotto, Lionne 
■pent many hours of each day, and as the aeason still ad* 
Tancedy here, unknown to her fither, she came to sleep at 
night. One day she came down stairs with the intention 
of going to her grotto, when her father called her from the 
door of his sitting room. 

She turned and went in. 

He was sitting in his usual place, beside the centre table, 
his head raised, and a look of proud exultation in his fiEuse, 
as he held out his hand to his daughter, and said : 

" Lionne, you are very beautiful my child ! — ^I know you 
will be considered so in the world we are about to enter. 
Come near and sit down beside me, my dear." 

Lionne approached and dropped wearily into the chair 
that her father, with stately, old-fashioned courtesy, had 
placed for her accommodation. 

'^ By the way, now that I look at you more closely, you 
are thin and pale, Lionne ! — and — ^why do you wrap your- 
self in that large shawl ? Are you not well P' 

" I am well, but — coldy^* said Lionne, with a shiver. 

'' Chills, I should not wonder. You expose yourself 
recklessly to the noonday sun and the midnight vapours. 
You must give up such wild ways, Lionne, or rather, you 
will naturally resign them, in the world to which we are 
going. And, in the meantime, I must bring a physician 
from Winchester to prescribe for you." 

'' Oh ! no, no, no," exclaimed Lionne in alarm ; '' I am not 
sick! I never had a chill in my life ; it is but the freshness 
of the day that I feel." 

" Yery well,Iamgladtohearit; and now, my daughter,'' 
■aid Mr. Delafor^t, solemnly, '' I am about to speak of that 
which should drive chills from your heart for ever !" 

Lionne turned suddenly and deadly pale, but a glance 
at her father's calmly exultant £aoe reassured her. He was 
not about to enter upon a humiliating subject — ^he knew 
nothing of her secret. 
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<<Lioxme/' continued the recluse, '^haye you ever Buspected 
your fistther to be other than he has seemed^ the poor Scotch 
pioneer P" 

" No, sir." 

'^ Then, my daughter, know me now as the earl of Glen 
Lennark, and the representative of one of the oldest Earl- 
doms of the United Kingdom," said Mr. Delafor^t, with par- 
donable exultation. For after so many years of renuncia- 
tion, the resumption of his title filled him with triumph. 

Lionne did not seem in the least to sympathize with this 
feeling. She sat and gazed at her father in a sort of apathy, 
which he pleasantly mistook for the stupor of astonishment. 

"Yes," he continued, "and my young lioness of the 
forest is no longer Lionne Delaforfit, but — ^Lady Leonora 

Lome !" 

"LoBinfi!" exclaimed Lionne, with a half-smothered 
shriek, sinking back in her chair, and covering her face with 
her hands. 

^' Lady Leonora, what is the meaning of this agitation P" 
asked her father in the utmost astonishment. 

Lionne struggled with herself, and by a supreme effort 
regained self-conmiand, dropped her hands firom before her 
face, and looking up, said — 

" All this that you have told me, my fiEtther, is so strange, 
that it quite startled me." 

" Tou hysterical P Who would have thought it of you ?" 

Lionne made an effort to seem interested. 

" What has happenedi fistther, that, after all these year* 
of seclusion and secresy, you at last reveal to me your rank 
and title, and talk of going into another world P" 

" My child, I was a warm partizan of Charles Edward, 
the young Chevalier, the last of the Stuarts. After hia 
fi&tal defeat, and the total dispersion of his followers, I 
became a fugitive and an exile. Within the last few 
months I have been pardoned, and restored to my rank and 
country. 
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"Then you will return to Scotland?" asked Li6nne, 
forcing herself to talk. 

" No ; first to France, where I shall place you at boarding 

school for two years. At the end of which time I shall 

bring you out in London, and present you at court, where 

I precUct that the singular beauty of Leonora Lome, will 

rather startle those accustomed only to conventional faces.*' 

Lionne shivered, but did not reply. 

" And now," continued her father, " while I am making 

confidences, let me tell you why it was that last autumn, I, 

in one instance, departed £rom my usual rule of strict 

privacy, and admitted to my house young Orville Deville." 

Lionne suddenly averted her head to conceal the deadly 

paleness of her face. 

" It was because he was my half-nephew, my step-sister, 
Elizabeth Lome, having married Mr. Deville, of Maryland. 
Tou did not think, when you were succouring Mr. Deville, 
that you were saving the life of your own cousin !" 
" No sir," said Lionne, with forced calmness. 
" "Well, my chUd, I have told you the great secret of my 
life. We leave this place on the first of July. Pack up 
what you need for your journey, or wish to preserve as 
souvenirs of your forest life. You will need clothing and 
many other things. Here is a purse with a hundred guineas. 
Take Yulcan as protection, and go to Winchester to make 
purchases of such things as you need," said her father, 
putting a heavy purse in her hand. 

Lionne took it mechanically, and with faintly spoken 
thanks retired from the room, and then, despair in her 
heart and madness in her brain, she cast the purse into a 
comer of the hall and rushed wildly from the house, and 
on, on, on, frantically to the brink of the river, and walked 
up and down its sands. 

And she threw herself upon her face and rolled in agonv, 
smiting her breast, tearing her hair oat by handfuUs, and 
groaning — 
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** Ah, what can I do P what can I do to escape the 
coming wreck P Would that I could go mad, or break mj 
heart and die ! But I cannot ! I cannot ! brain and breast 
are too strong to give way ! What shall I do P oh, what 
shall I do P " 

Again she started to her feet and walked wildly up and 
down the banks of the river, wringing her hiuids and 
crying — 

'* He is BO proud and happy in his reviving fortunes ! 
He expects so much from me ; alas I he has no other child 
but me ! and I am about to turn all the sweetness of his 
love to gall and bitterness ! to change all the glory of his 

triumph to the deep dishonor of Oh, heaven ! I cannot 

— ^I cannot bear it ! Why can I not die P Death I Death ! 
you are this night, as always, battening on reluctant prey.I 
Leave your unwilling victims to-night— restore the dying 
to the loving, and come and take me, who am a shame to 
the dead and a curse to the living ! Come and take me, who 
call for you as the greatest boon in the gift of fate ! Alas ! 
Death will not come ! he is like man ! he turns awav from 
a too willing bride ! " 

She paused and gazed moodily down into the depths of 
the river. The water just below her was very deep, and 
clear, and still. 

•* There is peace— deep peace," she said, musingly. " Is 
suicide the one great, last, and unpardonable sin P — ^the sin 
for which there is no pardon, because for it there can be no 
reptintaiice. I do not know that ! I never saw a command 
in the Scripture forbidding suicide ! And the old classic 
moralists often looked upon it as an act of virtue. Ah, I 
know that it is not an act of virtue, but neither can it be 
in all cases an unpardonable sin ! I die to expiate my sin ! 
I die to save my father from the deep dishonor of my life ! 
I die, oh Heaven ! repenting that I must die ! *' exclaimed 
Lionne, and raism^ both hands above her head, she leaped 
from the bank, ^he felt herself suddenly and powerfully 
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checked, and she fell back into the arms of-r-V ulcan, the 
Dwarf ! 

'^ You shall not die ! There is no peace tJiere or elsewhere 
, for the self-destrojer ! " said the old man, with stem 
solemnity. , 

*^ Qh, Vulcan! Vulcan! you know not what you have 
done ! " exclaimed Lionne, in a voice of despair, as she cast 
herself down upon the sands. 

" I do know, my child ! I know that I have saved you 
from changing transient trouble into eternal misery I there 
is no repentance in the grave, Lioime." 

" Oh, Vulcan ! Vulcan ! which is worse, death op dis- 
honor!** 

" Death," said the old man, sturdily — " when it is the 
death of a suicide. But there is no need, Lionne, for the 
one or the other. Ah, my child, my child, whom I have 
known longer than you have known yourself ! my child, 
whom for sixteen years I have carried in my arms — confide 
in your old servant, and he will save you! Confide in the 
poor old brute, who asks no better than to lay down his li^ 
in your service!" 

" Oh, Vulcan ! Vulcan ! you know not what you ask ! 
Ton know not why I ought to die I" 

'' I know all, my child, and I know that you ought to 
Hve!" 

" I ought to live ! Oh yes, I ought to live for vengeance!" 

** * Vengeance is mine, and I wiU repay, saith the Lord.' " 

'' Oh-h-h !" aspirated the lost one, in a low, deep, quick, 
fierce tone, that thrilled to the very marrow of the hearer's 
bones — ** Oh-h-h ! may the judgment fall &om heaven, a 
thunderbolt of fire on his naked h^d — scathiii^!^buming ! 
blasting ! biting through brain, and heart, and vitals, Smtil 
his whole nature shrivels up as a worm in the flames !" 

As she spoke, her look was terrible ! her eyes blazed, her 
lips glowed, her face was white as the light ashes on a living* 
coal. One might almost fancy the vengeance she had in* 
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Tokedy dartmg, a fork*tongued serpent of fire from her lips, 
to strike its fangs deep in the heart of her destroyer. 

" laonne ! Lionne ! for the Saviour's sake, hush ! hush ! 
Tour very breath is enough to wither all the fair herbage 
of this fair day !" cried Yulcan, in horror. 

'• I know it. Oh ! I know it. Oh-h ! I know it !— I 
could cast my body into burning flames and not feel them, 
because of the fiercer fire in my soul ! But it is a fire that 
shall consume my foe — ^mind, and soul, and spirit ! flesh, and 
blood, and bones !'* 

" Oh my child, for the Lord's sake, be patient." 

** Don't talk to me of patience, or of the Lord ! I am not 
patient, and I am not a child of the Lord ! I am a child of 
Satan, and will live to do the work of my father I" 

*^ Ohi my girl, my girl, you utter blasphemies !'* 

** Yes, a child of Satan am I ! could I not now live in his 
fires?" 

" Poor child, you are mad. God will not hold you ac- 
countable for these ravings !" said Yulcan, gazing piteously 
upon her. 

Lionne, felled by her own fierce passions, had fallen again 
upon the sands, where she writhed like a crushed worm. 

Yulcan stood, and folded his hands, and prayed for her. 

At last the '' waters of Marah " flowed over her soul, and 
quenched its fires. Her burning indignation was melted 
into bitter tears. 

" If I had been a weak or a selfish girl ^I should have 

deserved my fate, and yet, not suffered from it so bitterly. 
But I was not ; the love I gave that traitor was as pure as 
the loves of the angels !" she exclaimed, with a burst of 
grief. * 

" I know it, I know it, my child," murmured the dwarf 
gently. 

.'' And he was sure of it ; thence his blackest deception ! 
Yulcan ! he led me before God's minister, and made me his 
wife, in the. sight of heaven and earth ! Look ! here is the 
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certificate of our marriage !'* aha cried, and drawing the 
document from her bosom, she held it iip before the dwarf. 

" I knew there must have been something like that ; but 
since you are his wife, he must be forced to acknowledge 
and protect you." , 

" K I were his wife, he should not be forced to anything, 
even it were to save my life from death, or my soul 
from perdition! but I am not his wife, he was married 
before, and this certificate is not worth the paper it is 
written upon ! " exclaimed Lionne, fiercely tearing the 
instrument. 

Vulcan snatched it from her hand, exclaiming — 

" It is worth everything. A gold mine should not pur- 
chase it ; it is your justification, and hi8 condemnation. 
This instrument produced in court would consign the proud 
Orville Deville, of Eiver-view, the husband of the high-bom 
Lady Adelaide, to slavery in the penal colonies for half his 
life. Lionne, would not that be a just and satisfactory 
retribution ?'' 

" No ! no f no ! it would take him far away out of my 
reach and power. No, if I live for vengeance, I must work 
it out with my own hands, and watch its operation, 
and he must know it. No hand shall torture him but 
mine. No eye shall watch his writhing but mine. No soul 
shall know the secret that shall turn all his life to living 
death but me ! You are right, however, about this certi- 
ficate, it is a tremendous instrument of power in my 
hands." 

" Lionne ! come home-" 

" Home ! home ! I cannot, I dare not ! Ah, Vulcan, did 
my father know what you know, he would put a pistol to 
his forehead, and blow his desperate brains out !" 

"He need not know it," said Vulcan, soothingly. 
" Desperate evils require desperate remedies. The brilliant 
life that might have been yours in the revived fortunes of 
your father, is, of course, forfeited. You cannot carry 

X 2 
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jour deep wrosgs into tSat world of which he (10 fondiy 
speakfl." 

" Therefore, yon Bee there is nothing left me but to die/' 
••aid Lionne, in a voice of despair. 

'^ Oh ! you must not speak of death ! You dare not die. 
You must live for the sake of that other little life that 
your fatal love has evoked.*' 

" Ah ! what would you have me to do ?" 

" Die to your father, but live for your child.'* 

" Oh, what mean you ?" 

" Your father, who could not bear dishonor, would be 
strong to support grief. You must inflict upon him sorrow 
to save him from despair ! " 

" Eiddles, riddles, you talk in riddles." 

" Then I will speak plainly. I know an old Indian 
doctress, who will attend you faithfully in your coming 
trial, and take charge of your child, if it lives, for a season. 
Your father need know nothing of this. Afterwards, 
Kalougoora, my Indian, will give you a safe sleeping potion 
that shall put you in a state closely resembling death. 
You will seem to die. Your father will grieve bitterly, but 
other matters will demand his attention, and divert his 
sorrow. He will return to England, and in time find hap- 
piness. Meanwhile, I will ensure your safety, and convey 
you to the wigwam of Kalougoora, to stay until we can 
fix upon some plan for the future." 

Lionne reflected for a moment, and then said : 

" Vulcan, you have saved me for the present, for what 
after-fate — who knoweth ?" 

" "Will you now come home, Lionne ?" 

" Yes/' she said, rising, and giving him her hand. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

ADELAIDE. 

And she was lost and yet I breathed. 

But not the breath of common life. 
A serpent 'rotmd my heart was wreathed 

That stung its every thotight to strife. Btron. 

Fob many days all Mr. Deville's efforts to trace Adelaide 
were in vain. Those were not the time of telegraphs, 
railroads, country papers, and cheap postage. Instead of 
flying in an instant irom one extremity of the continent to 
another, news crept slowly from house to house. Thus, 
though Mr. Deville never left his saddle, and his emissaries 
never relaxed their enquiries, yet ten days had passed 
before they heard a rumour that a young person answering 
to the description of Lady Adelaide Deville, had been 
found in the snow, insensible with cold, and had been con- 
veyed to the Fieldhurst Farm, distant about thirteen miles 
from Briver-view. 

Mr. Deville put spurs to his horse and galloped without 
delay to the house of John Fieldhurst. 

There he found the tale confirmed — a beautiAil young 
girl, apparently about fifteen or sixteen years of age, of a 
slight and graceful form, fair complexion, golden hair and 
blue eyes, with a gentle manner, and a sweet-toned voice, 
had peen picked out of the snow and succoured at the fiirm 
house. 

Her garments, like her person, bespoke her of high 
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"Oh I thstisthe foirtunate coiiAtrucidon the peopla put 
upon her flight, is it ?" thought Oryille withbi himaelf. 
Aloud he inquired : • 

" First of all, hoiy is the young lady ?" . 

" She'^ better, sir^ but very feeble. Our doctor has fotch 
her tl^ughy a§ oi^e may ^y, like f^ brand finom the burn- 
ing!" , 

As they spoke. Lady Elizabeth, wba had. alighted and 
hastened affcer her son, entered in time to hear the land- 
lord's report of his guest's condition. 

" I think, Orville," she said, ^- that you had better remain 
here and g9.ther all the details t)iat you can get firom Mr. 
TwigSy while I go up and see our dear girL" 

''As you think best, mother," said Mr. DeyiUe. 

" Can you call some one to show me up to my daughter, 
sir P" asked Lady, Elfzabeth p£ the landlord- . < 

" Certainly ma'am, — ^here Jenny ! Jenny 1" 

A ffur-baired, blu^y^ little girl. of twelve, eame out 
from an inner room,^ and curtsied respectfully to the stran- 

" Jenny, sjiow thia^iady up to theyoung lady's sick room." 

With another curtsey the little maiden said — " This way, 
ma'am," and conducted Lady Elizabeth through a side- 
door into the hall, and thence up the narrow stairs to a 
medium sized front room, where, on a neat, white draped 
bed, lay Adelaide, alone, and apparently sleeping. 

"Do you leave her alone?" inquired the lady, in a 
tone of displeasure. 

'' Oh no, ma'am. I watch her, and had only just run 
down to get a drink of water, when father saw me, ^d 
called me in," replied the little maiden. 

" You may go now, and leave me with my daughter," said 
her ladyship. 

The Httle girl withdrew quietly, closing the door after 
her. 

Lady Elizabeth laid off her bonnet and mantle, and 
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quietlj drew a cbair to the side of the bed, to wait until the 
patient should awake. Adelaide lay perfectly still, with 
her transparent fai^ hands folded upon her young saintly 
bosom in perfect repose, her eyelids resting upon her deli- 
cate cheek and her long, pale hair flowing down each side 
her paler face. 

" Poor child ! poor sensitive child ! how much she must 
have suffered, secretly, ere she was driven to this !'' said 
Lady Elizabeth. 

While she watched, Adelaide opened her gentle eyes, and, 
with a slight start, recognized her mother in law. 

" Lady Elizabeth ! you here !'' she exclaimed, in a faint 
tone of astonishment. 

" Yes, sweet girl ! I have come to take care of you until 
you are able to return with me !" said the elderly lady, 
judiciously refraining from expressing the least surprise or 
annoyance. 

" Ah ! fate is against me ; fate is against mo !" mourned 
the unhappy one, covering her face with her attenuated fair 
hands. 

*' Why should you say fate is against you, our dear one ? 
Providence has loaded you with blessings !^ ' Youth, 
beauty, accomplishments, wealth, and last, but by no means 
least, the first and undivided love of your husband I** said 
the matron, soothingly. 

Adelaide looked up in sad surprise, repeating almost un- 
consciously, " * The first and undivided love ' of my hus- 
band." 

" Why, surely, yes ! it is a truth too manifest to dwell 
upon! He scarcely knows another woman— scarcely sharefs 
his heart even with his mother ; you have it all." • 

'' Is it possible she knows nothing of Lionne t " thought 
Adelaide, looking wistfully into the face of her mother-in- 
law. 

The examination was satisfactory. Orville's mothef* kneVir 
nothing of Orville's duplicate marriage. 
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** And yet, how does she account to benelf for mj leaving 
the house ? " thought Adekide. 

Her thought was soon answered by Lady Elizabeth's 
next observation. 

" I do wonder that you should have imagined OrviUe 
cold and neglectful of you, when nothing was farther from 
his heart, as he will soon prove." 

" Oh,** thought Adelaide, " she thinks I left home be- 
cause he slighted me!*' She remained silent, while 
Lady Elizabeth continued talking very much in the same 
veiu. 

Orville's partial and confiding mother knew nothing of 
her son's sins, and Orville's heart-broken young wife would 
not accuse her husband. Yet how to escape without ex- 
posing him P 

" "Will you see Orville now, my dear P " inquired Lady 
Elizabeth. 

^' Is he here ? " exclaimed Adelaide, in surprise. 

" Why, of course he is, my dear ! Orville has been coiv- 
Bumed with anxiety since you left. Bee him, my dear." 

" Oh ! not to-night, please ! not to-night ! " said Ade- 
laide, clasping her hands pleadingly. 

" "Well, certainly it is very late — nearly ten o'clock ! It 
wasnine when we got here. He must wait until to-morrow," 
admitted Lady Elizabeth, who then rang and ordered the 
chambermaid to make her up a bed in Adelaide's room, 
saying that she should remain with her daughter both day 
and night until the recovery'of the latter. 

And while the servant obeyed these directions, the lady 
who had given them went down stairs to give her news of 
their patient to Orville, and to join him at their plain 
supper. 

Orville had gathered but little farther details from the 
landlord, and that, such as it was, proved more mortifying 
than satisfactory: namely, that one evening, nearly two 
weeks before, the young lady had reached the inn, alone, on 
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no otherwise than take her in« 

That night, brain fever had declared itself, and in the 
mohiing the chambermaid discovered her in high delirium. 
iL purse of money was found in her pocket, but there was 
nO'dpe to her identity^ 

At noon, when the neighbourhood's physician stopped to 
wstpr his horse and brandy, himself, he was called to her 
bedside, and had since attended her regulariy. That he, 
John Twiggs, had heard only three or four cla3rs before of 
the missing, girl from Siver- view, and had written accord- 
ingly. This was all, but quite enough deeply to humiliate 
the ptoad and fiutidious Devilles. 

<< I cannot understand at all your neglect of your beauti- 
Ihl bride^ Orville I and neither can I comprehend how she 
«honld take it so very deeply to heart as actually to leave 
the. house ! The whole thing is incomprehensible to me ! ** 
said Lady !E3izabeth. 

'' I did not mean to neglect her, and heaven knows I was 
fiur from indifferent ; but she is a morbidly sensitive child," 
said Orville, suppressing all mention of Lioime, which would 
have explained the* whole matter. 

*^ Evidently she is so deeply, deeply hurt, that she shrinks 
even from hearing your name." 

** Then I had better refrain from forcing myself upon her 
—for the present," said Orville. 

After supper Lady Elizabeth inspected the chamber that 
had been prepared for her son, to see that the room was 
well ventilated, the sheets were well aired, &c., and then 
bade him good-night, and retired to Adelaide's apartment. 

<< Do you sit up with her i"* inquired the lady of the little 
girl, who attended her with a lighted lamp. 
• ** The neighbours used to when she was very ill, but now 
I only sleep in the room in case she wants anything." 

** Tbea you may retire, and leave that duty to me for the 
future.*' 
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When the little girl had left the room, Ladj Elizabetli 
drew an arm-chair, and took her place at the aide of the 
bed. 

On looking more cloaelj at Adelaide, ahe perceived, to 
her alarm, that the patient was not sleeping, but lying in • 
state of gentle delirium, and at intervals murmuring low, 
■ad« inaudible lamentations. 

B7 means of stooping low,* and listening attentiyelj, she 
heard her murmur<— 

'' Oh, lay me in the quiet earth, beneath the gentb over- 
bending trees; let me sleep and forget — sleep fad for- 
get!" 

And then followed sighs and silence. Ereeently the 
feverish lips moved again, and she said — 

'' I love too much, too much I My love hum^ whom it 
means to hlesa ! and it is thrown back upon me to consume 
the heart and frame in which it lives ! Oh, lay me down 
where the shade is always deep and dark, and the dew is 
always fresh and cool — ^it will draw the fire from my burn- 
ing heart and beating brain, and cool me into sleep !** 

Lady Elizabeth applied such sedatives as she found at 
hand, and as her experience had proved to be efficacious in 
such cases of excitement. 

Presently, partially recovering from that wandering state 
of mind, Adelaide looked up, and, recognizing Lady Eliza- 
beth, said — 

'' Oh, mother, mother, there is in this world no room at 
all for my heart — nane^ none! Like Noah's poor banished 
dove, it Wanders over a waste of waters, finding no single 
spot to repose for an instant." 

To these plaintive words. Lady Elizabeth replied by the 
tenderest caresses, and the most affectionate wordtH- 

'' You are ill, now, my love, and you laboiur under an 
illusion. Your heart's home is in your husband's bosom." 

At that word, Adelaide shrank like a sensitive plant, and 
soon after relapsed into wandering and low delirium. 
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Lodj Elizabeth passed the night in watching beside the 
patient's bed. 

The morning found Adelaide weaker from her night of 
fever, and of partial delirium. 

In a word, the shock of the sudden arrival of the Devilles 
had occasioned in Adelaide a serious relapse. 

Orville, at the suggestion of his mother, returned to 
Biver^view. 

Ladj Elizabeth remained and nursed her patient 
with tenderness and skill. The physician, stimulated 
b J the discovery of his patient's rank and wealth, redoubled 
his attentions. But with the best medical advice, and the 
most devoted nursing, it was stUl a fortnight before 
Adelaide could leave her chamber. 

Upon the third day after her first appearance in the 
parlour, Lady Elizabeth said to her — 

'' Adelaide, my dear, to-morrow Orville will arrive with 
our travelling carriage, and we will return home." 

''Oh, no, no, no! I cannot, indeed, I cannot. Send 
me away to some &p distant place, to some quiet family 
where I can live, obscure and unknown, until God is willing 
to let me die!" pleaded the suffering girl, clasping her 
fragile hands, and raising her beseeching eyes to the &oe 
of her protectress. 

'' Lady Adelaide Deville, your proposition is an insane 
one ! Consider your husband. A wife has no right, thtis, 
without just cause, to leave her husband. What would 
Orville say? What would your Christian friends — ^what 
would the uforld say P My dear, your proposal is perfectly 
preposterous." 

''Mother, you have been mare than a mother to me; 
hear me I bear with me ! suppose that my honor and dig^ 
nity, and— and Orville's happiness are concerned in my 
going, and let me, oh, let me depart." 

" Nonsense, my dear child ; you are hurt, deeply hurt, 
and you think that Orville does not love you^ but I 
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knew that he does, and that he will Boon convince yon of 
it." 

'VOh, mother ! mother ! jou do not know what jou aaj. 
Oh, believe me, I ou^ht not, and must not return to Biyer. 
-view/' pleaded Adelaide, with her hands still dasped, and 
her blue eyes still fixed beseechingly upon her companion's 
face. 

" My sweet child, I not only know what I say, but L 
know what I do. I am thirty years older than you are, 
Lady Adelaide ; I am, besides, your guardian, and my son 
is your husband. We have a legal, though limited disposal 
of your person. I shall assuredly take you back to !River- 
view. And Lady Adelaide is too meek and modest, as well 
as too conscientious, to rebel against lawful authority,'* 
said Lady Elizabeth, with a manner that admitted of no 
opposition. 

Adelaide dropped her hands upon her lap with a look of 
despair. 

** All that is lefb for me, then," she thought, ^' is to have 
an explanation with Mr. Peville ! Yes ! painful, distress- 
ing, revolting as it is, I must see him once again, and leave 
it to him to explain to his mother why it is that I cannot 
remain under his roof." 

While Adelaide was reluctantly coming to this resolu- 
tion. Lady Elizabeth relapsed into silence, fearing that 
farther conversation might too much excite her patient. 

Late that evening Orville arrived in the family car- 
riage. 

*^ How is my dear Adelaide ?" was his first inquiry, on 
meeting his mother. 

'"Heart-sick and brain-sick, though otherwise conva- 
lesc^it. I sometimes suspect that there may be more 
reason than appears for her sorrow," replied the old lady^ 
looking wistfully into Orville's face. 

" Where is she P I must see her," said Mr. Seville. 

''Tou cannot^ to-night! she has retired to vest, and is 
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probably sleeping. And really, it is time tbat we should 
do the same I" 

In the morning Lady Adelaide arose before her nsnal 
time, and while her mother-in-law was still sleeping, dressed 
herself and descended to the parlour. 

At the same hour, Mr. Deville, while standing before his 
dressing glass, had a note placed in his hand. It was from 
his young bride, requesting an immediate interview. 

He hastened his toilet and descended to the parlour, wh^re 
he found Adelaide, delicate, fair, and languid from recent 
illness and present sorrow. 

" My own, my dearest one, my heart's life," he began, 
softly approaching her and attempting to take her hand. 

But with a look, gentle and compassionate as it was firm 
and repellant — a look such as that with which a pitying 
angel might for ever banish a sinner, she stopped him. 

Then with that candour and decision that often distin- 
guish the most gentle woman when called upon to act 
from duty, pointing to a chair near her, which he took, she 
said — 

" Mr. Deville, I took the liberty of asking you to come 
here to consult with you concerning my future course in 
regard to Lady Elizabeth," — she paused, passed her hand 
before her eyes, blushed, and seemed embarrassed. 

" As for instance," said Mr. Deville — 

" — For instance, then," continued Adelaide, with a 
deepening blush—" Lady Elizabeth knows nothing at all 
of your — ^your — ' * 

" — Sins and follies you would say !" 

** Nay, your marriage^ with Lionne Delaforfet ; and con- 
sequently, neither can she understand the imminent neces- 
sity of my withdrawing from her roof," said Adelaide, gather- 
ing firmness. 

"Lady," said Orville, coldly and severely — " you have ven- 
tured directly to mention a subject to which it does not 
become one of your age, sex, and condition, even remotely to 

Y 2 
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allude ! What can the Lady Adelaide Deyille haye in com- 
mon with the wild and firail girl whom she haa suffered to 
disturb her peace ?" 

'' What," said Adelaide, sadly — '^ a common human na- 
ture, a common woman's heart, in a word, a common 
eapadty for suffering the same wrongs, or enjoying the same 
blessings." 

'' I will not ask what you mean^ Adelaide ; but I uM re- 
quest you not to offend me again with the mention of that 
wretched girl," said Mr. Deville, with a sternness unusual 
in his manner. 

Delicate, gentle, and retiring, how hard for her to nerre 
her heart to the contest now before her — a contest with the 
man she had from childhood exdusiTely and passionately 
loved as her husband— a contest not for her own, but for 
her rivars and for his sake. Nevertheless, she braced her 
nerves by a strong effort of will, and said — 

** Mr. Deville, if you please, hear me while I tell you 
what I have heard and seen, a subject painful to me as to 
you, but which needs to be discussed." 

** Adelaide, if you unll take advantage of your privilege 
to give me pain, you must do so, of course !" he said, coldly. 

Distressed, but not daunted by this sarcasm, Adelaide 
began and related the whole history of her interview with 
Lionne. 

Orville, with knit brows, compressed lips, and severe 
countenance, heard her through in silence. At the dose of 
her narrative, when she looked inquiringly at him, he ex- 
pressed neither denial, assent, nor regret, at what had 
passed. 

" Oh ! how hard — how hard under that gentle exterior he 
must be," thought Adelaide, as she again resumed her 
speech, and spoke of the note of renundation that she had 
written, and of her plan of retiring from the neighbourhood. 

The better nature of Orville Deville was deeply stirred 
by her beautiful spirit of self-sacrifice. 



" Here is a wbman, young, beftiitiful, and pure, who is 
ready to sacrifice her every good in life, that the man she 
loves may be happy with her rival !" he thought, as he gazed 
in wonder upon her angelic face. 
. Alas ! she dared not meet that gaze ! Her pure, calm, 
thrusting love of years had been by grief sublimed to pas- 
sion, so that now every glance of his strong, dark eyes, 
every tone of his deep voice, every touch of his compelling 
hand, thrilled her sensitive frame with a deep, intense, sweet 
madness, that must have been pure rapture, but for the 
blasting memories that traversed her bosom like forked 
lightning. Now feeling his ardent gaze upon her, she 
turned, half fainting, away, like a lily drooping under the 
hot noonday sun. 

He approached her again, and endeavoured to take her 
hand, but she drew it away with a shiver, half pain, half 
pleasure, and trembled so visibly that Orville contented 
himself with drawing his chair nearer to her, as he said : 

*• Adelaide, you have told me that f/ou were forced upon 
me, and that another was the wife of my choice, that, there- 
fore, you wish to leave me. In reply, I have but one thing 
to say and -swear, namely, that you are not only my lawful 
wife, but the wife of my deliberate choice ; and that I not 
only love you more than any other woman, but I love you 
onhf of all women ! [Farther, that nothing on earth shall 
ever induce me to part with you !" and so saying, in a voice 
Tibrating with his soul's profound passion, he swiftly and 
softly seized her hand, turned and gazed into her face, and 
surprised there — a smile of joy in the depths of her soft, 
dark blue eyes ! 

" He loves me ! oh, he loves me, notwithstandiug all ! " 
was the quick thought that had sent the thrill of rapture 
through her heart! But swifb upon the track of that 
thought and that rapture, came the Nemesis of memory, 
bringing anguish. Snatching her hand in horror from his 
dasp, she exclaimed in a low, breathless voice — 
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*^ I miut not luteit to youl oh, I miut not ! oh, no, nOi 
nor 

It was too hAe ! In that first light of joj OrrDIe had 
read — not the cahn loye that he knew before, but the con* 
smning passion of her heart I He caught her to his bosom, 
he strained her to his heart, he pressed his lips with deroor^ 
ing avidity to her lips, her cheeks, her eyes, and bosom, 
exchuming passionately between the kisses — 

^' You are my wife I my awn ! my inditpuiable 1 no earthly 
power shall snatch you from my arms ! none, none ! hence> 
forth and for ever, you shall lie in my bosom, my wife ! my 
own ! heart of my heart ! life of my life !" 

Suddenly he was stopped as by a death-stroke. While 
still hailing kisses like a storm of fire upon her lips, her 
form suddenly grew heayy in her embrace, her sweet eyes 
dosed, her lips paled, and her head fell back, with all its 
long, golden tresses unwinding over his arm. 

" She has fainted !" he cried, in alarm, hurrying towards 
the sofa, where he laid her, and then rang a peal of bells 
that brought all the household and Lady Elizabeth Deville 
to the scene. 

That the delicate invalid should have swooned, excited 
more sympathy than surprise. 

Under Lady Eliza})eth's directions, she was removed to 
her bed-chamber, where the best means w^e used for h^r 
relief and wh^re she soon recovered consciousness. 

The journey home to Siver-view was necessarily deferred 
until the next day. 

Leaving Adelaide reposing. Lady Elizabeth came down 
into the parlour to have a talk with her son. 

**^ Orville," she said, ^^ I know not how you have contrived 
to do it, but you have very deeply ofiended, or rather, I 
should say, hopelessly estranged, Adelaide. She gently 
but firmly refuses to accompany us to Eiver-view. As her 
guardian I shall take her thither, whether she will or no ; 
but to make the task a little less di£Bicult, I shall have to 
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promise that'jou will not seek her company, or in any wsjr 
molest her ; and I wish you, my son, to give me your word 
to that effect.*' 

^ You have my word, mother, that I will not disturb 
the quiet of Lady Adelaide &r a limited tune, say a week 
or two." 

** Certainly, that is all that I require ; for, surely, 
Adelaide's displeasure cannot last longer — ^though I ought 
not to call her state of feeling displeasure ; it is more like 
grief. There must be more in it than I know of. Your 
neglect, bad as it was, could never have made such a deep 
and lasting impression, never! But as neither of you 
volunteer to enlighten me, I suppose you prefer that I 
should not pry into yoiur matrimonial secrets,'* said Lady 
Elizabeth, with a doubtful smile. 

" At least it is not necessary that I should trouble you 
with the details of our misunderstanding, mother ; it is 
sufficient to say that through all. Lady Adelaide Deville 
hiis not only been entirely blameless, but angelic; and 
however mistaken her acts, her motives were heavenly. 
As for me, with all my faults, I have no dearer wish for 
earth or heaven than the. re-establishment of perfect con- 
fidence, and a perfect union witli her — the only woman on 
earth I love, except my mother." 

Again the lady smiled, ambiguously, and the conference 
dosed. 

The next morning the large fisunily carriage was drawn 
up before the inn-door, and several sofb pillows, that had. 
beien brought from Siver-view, were arranged to support 
the invalid. 

Adelaide was placed within, lying ^upon the pillows, and 
supported by Lady Elizabeth. 

Orville, by his mother's advice, rode on the box beside 
the driver. And thus they journeyed to Biver-view. 

They arrived late in the afternoon. 

Adelaide was immediately conveyed to her apartments, 
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where she was laid upon a lounge^ and tefreslimenti were 
served to her. 

And fitting hy her couch, her mother-in-hiw reiterated 
her promise in behalf of herself and her son, that Orville 
shoiild not approach the apartment of Adelaide until she 
herself summoned him to her presence. 

It was reported among the servants that the Lady Ade- 
laide, in a state of partial delirium from the approach of 
illness, had unconsciously wandered from her home ; and in 
. the absence of any knowledge of the facts, on the part of 
the community, this explanation of her strange flight ob- 
tained general credence — ^with a single exception, that of 
!Kate Kyte, who knew all about the matter ; but who, for 
the sake of Lady Adelaide, continued to keep the secret. 

It was in the secoud week after her return to Biver-view^ 
that Lady Adelaide sent to request Kate to come and see 
her. 

And the young Diana lost no time in complying. 

When questioned by Adelaide, Kate frankly told her all 
that she knew of what had passed at Bush Omk, and also 
of the relentless anger and stubborn departure of Lionne. 

Adelaide heard all this with pain that was only eased by 
prayer. 

Kate spent the day with the invalid, and after that 
became her frequent visitor and favourite companion. 

Orville kept his promise, and never, by word or deed, 
molested the peace of his unhappy bride, or even betrayed 
a wish to seek her prseence, until one day, when, unex* 
pectedly, an event occurred that promised to restore their 
mutual association, coufidence, and happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

LIOITKE Ain> THE INDIAN WITCH. 

Be it what it mny ; or bliss, or tonnent, 
Anniliilation dark, and endless rest, 
Of some dread thing man's wildest range of thought, 
Hath neyer yet oonceiyed, that change 111 dare 
Which makes me — anything but what I am I 

Joanna Baillie. 

Oirx morning as usufd Lionne stole off to her grotto. 

Throwing herself down upon the rugged floor, she sat 
with her elbows on her knees and her forehead bowed upon 
the palms of her hands. Her long black hair escaping 
from its bands, fell all arouiid her shoulders and bosom, half 
veiling her bent form. 

Unmindful of the passage of time, she gave herself up to 
bitter thoughts. 

While thus she sat, like another forsaken Ariadne or de- 
spairing Dido, a shadow came between the mouth of the 
grotto and the glimmeringlight of the river beyond, andat the 
same moment, a rough, kindly, respectful voice called out — 

" Mistress 1" 

Lionne put aside her blinding hair and looked up to 
behold the dwarfed giant, Yulcan, accompanied by the 
Indian squaw, the " great medicine** E[alougoora. 

They were a strange, startling, almost terrifying pair to 
rise so suddenly before a spectator — the dwarfed giant with 
his huge square form, clad in a rude suit of coarse, gray 
cloth, and his great rouud head and hard brown iGEice sur- 
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rounded by a thatch of iron-gray hair and beard — and by 
his side the tall, thin, dark figure of the Indian crone, 
wrapped in her long, red blanket, down which streamed 
her stiff black hair, bound and platted with gay viper's 
skins. 

She advanced into the grotto and stood muttering weird 
incantations, and performing strange gestures. 

Lionne arose, bound up her long, black hair, and stood 
with somewhat of her old native dignity to receive her 
singular visitor. 

" Mistress," said Vulcan, in a tone, and with a manner, of 
deep respect, intended to inspire the squaw with a proper 
reverence for the lady — " Mistress, this is Kalougoora, the 
' great medicine ' of the Shenandoahs, come to offer her 
services to your ladyship." 

Lionne looked with a shudder of repulsion towards the 
old creature, who stood, still moving her lips and slowly 
wheeling her arms as in solemn conjuration. 

" Take that seat," said Lionne, pointing to one formed by 
a ro^k raised above the floor. 

The " great medicine," with more incantations and conju- 
rations, sat down. 

" You may leave us now ; but do not go out of call," said 
Lionne, turning to the dwarf. 

" Mistress, I wiU pace up and down before the opening of 
the grotto, to be within the sound of your voice," answered 
Vulcan, with as good a bow as a square block could make, 
as he retreated from the grotto, leaving Lionne alone with 
her formidable-looking visitor. 

" Midnight Star!** began the old crone, addressing Lionne 
in the picturesque language of her tribe—" Midnight Star, 
my dark, bright daughter, does not trust her red mother." 

Lionne looked wistfully at the speaker, and remained 

silent. 

" The Midnight Star fears tlte * great medicine ' of the 
Shenandoahs," said the crone, in a key half affirmative, half 
interrogative. 
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" I fear nothing in the heavens, earth, or Hades ; but my 
footsteps go down the deep valley where the powers of 
sleep and death mingle, and my face grows dark in their 
shadows," said Lionne, falling into the picturesque style of 
the squaw's language. 

'* My dark, bright daughter need not stay for that. Her 
red mother has a firm foot and a strong hand, and will lead 
her safely through the valley of black vapors, to the sunny 
hills beyond." 

" Do you know why I summoned you hither, and what I 
need ?" 

''The great medicine of the Shenandoahs knows all 
things !" 

With a shrug of her shoulders, Lionne next asked — " Can 
you supply me with what I need ?" 

^' The great medicine of the Shenandoahs can do all 
things," she answered, with an egotism half way between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. 

'* What is it, then, that I need P" asked Lionne, with an 
almost imperceptible curl of her lip. 

" My pale daughter needs a medicine that shall lay her 
out so still that none but the Great Spirit shall know that 
her spirit has not followed her pale warrior to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds." 

" She believes me to be a widow !" thought Lionne, with 
a secret sneer at the professed omniscience of the " great 
medicine;" but aloud she said — ''And you have such a 
drug P — a drug that shall simulate without causing death ?" 

" I have a herb so potent that when my dark, bright 
daughter swallows it and lies down to sleep, not all the 
plants that grow above ground, nor all the minerals that 
lurk below in the bowels of the earth, nor all the skill of 
man shall be able to rouse her from her death-like sleep 
until two suns have passed — when she will of herself awake ! 
Does my pale daughter still doubt?" 

'' No ! I do not care enough about it to doubt ! Even if 

z 
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the ' death-like sleep ' should be the sleep of death, perhaps 
it were as well !" said Lionne, in a despairing tone. 

Then, after a pause of some moments, she suddenly 
said — 

" Our interview is closed for to-day. Come to me to^ 
morrow at this place, and at this hour, that we may confer 
farther." 

And placing her finger to her lips, she blew a clear, high, 
shrill call, that summoned the dwarf to her presence. 

The " great medicine " then arose, and with a repetition 
of her incantations, accompanied by Vulcan, she retired 
from the grotto. Lionne returned home, and entered the 
sitting room, where she foimd her father busy in packing 
up his books and papers. 

When he saw her, he looked up and smiled, saying— 
** Ten years' practice has enabled me to perform the duties 
of my own valet with some skill, my dear. And you, my 
child, find the functions of lady*9 maid to yourself "^exj 
easy." 

^ " Quite so," replied Lionne, — " any successor to me as 
attendant upon me, might prove awkward and embarrass- 
mg." 

The earl laughed. How strange that laugh upon ." lips 
of life-long sadness." Did it bode good P 

It was a fortnight after her first meeting with the 
" Great Medicine of the Shenandoahs" that Lionne, in the 
seclusion of her grotto, and attended only by Kalougoora, 
became the mother of a female infant, only in ifcs uncon* 
Bciousness of its misery, less wretched than its parent. 

Her father, in the habitual abstraction of his mind, in 
the absorption of business, and in his full acquaintance with 
her wandering habits, scarcely, for a day or two, missed the 
presence of his daughter. But when three days had passed, 
and she had not made her appearance, he inquired on th^ 
fourth morning at breakfast : 
' f' Where is Lionne ?" 
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'* Oh, yer honour, she went out before you were up T* 
answered Vulcan. • 

(And so she had — three days before,) 

But unconscious of the prevarication practised upon him, 
the recluse merely answered to himself: 

** That girl grows more eccentric every day — ^well ! well ! 
let her have the run of the wilderness while she remains, 
it will not be for long." 

Immediately after breakfast Tulcan hurried to the grotto, 
where Lionne, exhausted more by despair than by illness, 
reposed upon her rude pallet. 

" Lionne, my child, the master has at last inquired for 
you." 

" And — how did you answer for me ?" exclaimed the 
wretched girl, starting up and leaning upon her elbow. 

" I said that you had gone out before he was up." 

" Oh this necessity of falsehood !" exclaimed Lionne, 
fiEdling back upon her pillow in intense disgust. 

" Nay, but it wasn't falsehood — didn*t you leave home on 
Monday before he was up ? — ^I say it wamH lying." 

" It was as bad !" 

" Very well, then I take the sin on myself. But now, 
dear mistress, you must try to come home to satisfy the 
master — that is, if you can come without hurting yourself." 

'^ I^othing can hurt me now," said the miserable girl, in 
a hopeless tone. 

" And then you will be so much more comfortable at 
home." 

" Nothing can comfort me now !" exclaimed the lost one, 
with a look of deep despair. 

" Don't say so, Lionne ! You are but sixteen, and a long 
life full of changes is before you." 

** A long life ! that is the very worst of it ! "Well ! but 
I must think of my father, and how to keep him from the 
knowledge of this blasting dishonour, the very suspicion of 
which would kill him — Kalougoora has left me for an hour ; 
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when she returns I will leave this hapless infant in her 
charge and go home." 

'' Dear mistress, let me suggest something. Do not go 
home until late in the afternoon, and see your father about 
twiUght. Then " 

"—Oh! I understand! he will not be startled by my 
changed fS&ee!" 

" No ; and if in the morning he notices it, you can just 
tell him that you had a bad night's rest.'* 

** "Which would be no falsehood, Vulcan, since I never 
have a good one." 

" And you will stay until the evening ?" 

" Yes ; and now do f/au return, lest my father should 
want you." 

Yulcan obeyed, and Lionne was again left alone. 

When evening came Lionne dressed herself, and leaving 
her child in the care of the old Indian woman, she set out 
from the grotto for her home. Walking feebly and resting 
frequently, she succeeded in passing the rapids, at the foot 
of which Yulcan waited with a boat to row her down the 
stream. 

She reached her home at early twilight. 

'' l^owj dear mistress, the master is still in his room ; 
come away into the kitchen and sit down and rest. I left 
the kettle on the stove, and I will make you a cup of tea in 
less than no time, and then you'll be able to meet him." 

With a grateful look Lionne followed her old servant's 
advice. 

And then, refreshed by her rest and her tea, she entered 
the sitting-room, where she found her father engaged in 
strapping trunks, &c. 

She entered, as usual, so softly, that he contined his em- 
ployment, unconscious of her presence, until she had seated 
herself in the shadiest comer of the room, and had spoken 
to him, saying : 

" Cannot Vulcan do that for you, my father ?" 
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" Ah ! are you there, Lionne ?" said the reclose, looking 
up at the same time that he was tightening a strap, with his 
knee upon the trunk. " It seems to me that I seldom see 
you, Lionne." 

'* I have been yery much engaged, my lather.'* 

" Ah ! preparing for your new life in th^ old world. You 
have been to Winchester, making more purchases, to-day, 
suppose P But, Lionne, in the country to which we are 
going, when a young lady leaves home for a day she apprizes 
her parents, or guardians. However, I will not blame you, 
my child. I know that you have not been brought up as 
other girls. But now, are you quite ready ? This is Thurs- 
day — we start on Monday." 

" So soon I" exclaimed Lionne, involuntarily. 

" * So soon !' You say that as if you hated to leave your 
forest home. "When you have seen your English one you 
will not regret this." 

It was no thought of her forest home — ^which she knew 
she was not about to leave — it was the thought of the dread- 
ful deception she was about to practice upon her confiding 
father. 

" I shall not regret my home in the wilderness,'' she said. 

" If you are not quite prepared to go, you have no time 
to lose." 

" No, I have no time to lose," responded Lionne, in a tone 
that all her self-command could not steady. 

But in his busy occupation her father failed to notice this. 

Pleading fatigue, Lionne bade her father good-night, and 
retired to her chamber, where she laid down to repose for a 
few hours. This rest was absolutely needed to enable her 
to reach the grotto. 

At ten o'clock she heard her father ascend the stairs and 
enter his room. She waited half an hour longer, and then, 
feeling sure that he had gone to bed, and probably to sleep, 
she softly and silently arose, and stole down the stairs, and 
out of the house, to the river's shore, where Vulcan awaited 
her with the boat. z 2 
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The starlight was bright upon the water as they fowed 
up the stream. They reached the grottoi at the mouth of 
which they found the old Indian woman sittings crooning a 
wild song. She arose, and stood aside to let them pass } 
but Lionne called her in, and said s 

" When you come to me to-morrow, bring the drug.** 

With a nod of assent the old woman retired. 

Vulcan also left the grotto, and Lionne was left, as usual^ 
to pass the night alone with her infant. 

Early the next morning, the Indian woman presented 
herself to her employer. 

*^ You have brought the medicine ?" 

*'My pale daughter may look with her eyes," said 
the squaw, displaying a bunch of noxious smelling dried 
herbs. 

'' And my mother is sure that this will produce the effect 
she says ?" 

'* My daughter shall steep this in the fire^lrater of the 
pale-faces, and drink of it, and lie down. And for two days 
her people shall irail the Midnight Star set in death! 
Nevertheless, on the third morning shall the Star of the 
Wildemess rise again !" 

" Kalougoora, look at this handful of gold ! Take it now 
for your herbs, and for your care of me« Take care of my 
child ; and when I awake from that deathlike sleep, bi ing 
her to me in good condition, and you &ball have twiee aa 
much more." 

" The little New Moon shall be safe." 

The entranee of Vulcan put a stop to the conversation. 

^* I have the boat below the rapids. Will you not come 
home, so that the master may find you at the breakfast 
table when he comes down ? Kalougoora will stay here 
until you return," said Vulcan. 

Lionne arose, and leaving her infant sleeping, went down 
to the rapids, entered the boat, and was rowed to the house, 
where the arrived in time to meet her father at their mom« 
iDg meal. 
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As soon as she could escape from his observation, she re-* 
turned to the grotto, and passed the day with her babe and 
with the old Indian woman, whom she urged, by evety 
argument and persuasion of self-interest, and of cdmpassion^ 
to guard her child well foi^ a few days, until she should be 
able to reclaim it. 

Then at length she left the grotto, and for the last time 
returned to her home« 

She met her father at tea, and afterwards accompanied 
him to his sitting room, Where she remained, assisting him^ 
until he himself, worn out with work, proposed their re- 
tiring. 

Lionne was even more exhausted than her father ; yet 
on this night she was very loth to leave him, for this shd 
knew to be the last hour that they could ever spend toge* 
ther. And when at length the moment came when they 
were to separate, as he believed, for the night — ^bttt as she 
knew for all time — she could scarcely command herself, or 
resist the impulse to fall at his feet and confess everything ! 
Only fears for him prevented her. 

" Good night, my father," she said ; and, oh ! how she 
longed, but dared not, to throw herself into his arms in a 
parting embrace. 

" Gk)d bless youi my child !" was his calm reply. And so 
they separated. 

Lionne, utterly prostrated by the fatigues and anxieties 
of the day^ crept slowly up stairs to her room. Waiting on 
the outside of the door, she found Yulcan^ with a glasd 
containing her sleeping potion. 

He put it in her hands with the words-* 

" Courage, dear mistress." 

'' When I have drank this, come in some time before 
morning and take away the glass, that no due may remain 
to the cause of my state.** 

''I will, dear mistress; I will do all things right/' 
answered the old servant* 
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<' And be sure to look after old Ejilougoora and her poor 
little charge, and " 

Before Lionne could add another word, she heard her 
father's step upon the stairs and hurried into her room. 

Yulcan slipped up into his own cockloft. 

The next moment the master of the house reached the 
top of the stairs, and, unsuspicious of wrong, passed into his 
own chamber. 

Earlj the next momlDg Mr. Delafor^t was astir. At 
the usual breakfast hour Vulcan appeared at the Bitting 
room door and announced the morning meal ready. 

Mr. DelaforSt, as we prefer still to call him, went out 
into the kitchen, and took his seat at the table. Looking 
around and missing Lionne, he said — 

^' I hope my daughter has not gone out to-day. I par* 
ticularly desired her to remain at home, as this is the last 
day we haye to complete our arrangements. Do you know, 
Vulcan, if your young lady has left the house P" 

"No, sir; I haven't seen anything of my lady this 
morning, and the hall door is still locked on the inside ; so 
I am certain she has not gone out." 

" Then she must be in her room, and as she is an early 
riser, if she is well she must be up. Gk), Vulcan, and tell 
her that I am waiting for her." 

Vulcan left the kitchen apparently to obey orders. 

He was gone a few minutes, and when he returned his 
countenance wore an aspect of unassumed terror that 
alarmed his master, who started up, exclaiming : 

" Why, Vulcan, what is the matter ?'* 

" N-nothing much, I hope, sir." 

" Speak more plainly. What do you mean ?" 

" Why, sir, as this is an hour when the young lady is 
usually up, and as her door was partly open, I looked in 
when I rapped, and — and — " 

" And what ? speak, in the name of Heaven, man !" 

" And she was lying on the bed like one in a dead fEiint." 
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Almost before the last wold was uttered, Mr. Delaforet 
left the kitchen. 

He hurried up the stairs and into the chamber of his 
daughter, whom he found extended on the bed with her 
chin fallen upon her bosom and her arms thrown up over 
the pillow. 

'' My child ! my child ! Lionne ! Oh I what is this ? " ex- 
claimed the alarmed father as he rushed to the bedside and 
tried to raise her head and shoulders in his arms. 

Her body was cold, stiff, and senseless. Her condition 
seemed that of a corpse an hour dead ! 

He laid her head back upon the pillow and hurried to the 
head of the stairs, calling — 

''Vulcan! Vulcan! mount the strongest and fastest 
horse and ride for life to Winchestor andbring out a 
physician!'' 

Then he hastened into his own chamber and snatched 
from his medicine chest the most potent restoratives, which 
he brought and applied for his daughter's relief. 

In vain ! The rigid lips might be forced open, but the 
clenched teeth would not be unclasped to admit the passing 
of one drop of cordial. And the strongest stimulants ap* 
plied with force and briskness to the surface of her neck 
and brow £uled to bring the faintest shade of life colour 
thither. 

With the utmost solicitude he continued to work ever her 
or to watch by her. Fruitless all his hopes ! He might as 
well have sought to restore consciousness to a corpse twelve 
hours abandoned by the soul ! 

Early in the afternoon the doctor from Winchester ar- 
rived, and was received by Mr. Delafor6t and shown im- 
mediately to the bedside of Lionne. 

Then followed a close questioning of her father, who 
could only speak of his daughter's fatigued and haggard 
looks, which she always, he said, ascribed to sleepless- 
ness. 
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AQ the time the doctor was questioning the &ther, he 
was gazing upon the fiioe or feeling the wrist, the jugular 
vein, and the carotid aiteij of the patient^ to ascertain if 
any pulsation remained. And at the end of the examina- 
tion he said — 

" Mr. Delafor^, you are probably prepared for what I 
have to tell you ! Your daughter has ceased to exist. Her 
malady was yery obscure and one that usually gives but 
little eyidence of its fatal presence until its work, as now, 
is done ! " 

"What was it then, sir ? " 

" Organic disease of the heart," answered the doctor, 
making not the first nor the last mistake ever made, or to 
be made, by physicians. 

The bereaved father drew up the sheet over the face of 
his young and beautiful dead, and turned to accompany the 
physician from the chamber. 

As the doctor was about to take his leaye, the master of 
the house said — 

" We are alone here, myself and my man servant. Send 
me out some women from Winchester to prepare my girl 
for her last resting place." 

" If you will give me authority I will have everything 
that is proper done in the best manner, as if lor my own 
brother and niece." 

In silent assent Mr. Delaforet pressed the hand of the 
kind physician, who immediately afterwards departed on his 
melancholy errand. 

The afflicted £Ekther then turned to enter his desolate 
house, and seek the solitude of his chamber, to give full 
sway to that bitter grief which he had. only been able to 
suppress in the presence of others. 

As his hand was on the lock of his door he heard a step 
at his side, and suddenly tumingi saw the dwarf Vulcan 
standing there. 

** Pardon me, master, for coming to you now ; but— it 
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will be very late at night before the women can come from 
"Winchester, and — my young lady ought to be attended to 
immediately." 

" "Well," said Mr. Delafor^t, ** what do you propose ?" 

*^ Dear master, as there is no Christian woman at hand, 
will you not permit me to fetch the old Indian squaw, 
Kalougoora ? She is skilful enough for the business, and 
she is yery faithful." 

Mr. Delaforet hesitated for a moment, and then, with his 
brow contracted with almost agonizing thought, he said : 

** There is no other course— Yes! bring the Indian 
woman !" 

And so saying, he passed into the solitude of his room 
and his sorrow. 

An hour later Kalougoora arrived, and entered the cham- 
ber of Lionne, whom she prepared as a corpse for burial. 
Then, as silently as she had come, she departed to her other 
charge at the grotto. 

Early on Sunday morning Mr. Delaforet entered the 
chamber of his daughter, whom he found dressed and laid 
out upon her bed. She had on the only white muslin gown 
that she possessed — its folds neatly drawn down and ar- 
ranged arouud her perfect form ; the white and gloveless 
hands were folded upon the rounded bosom, and her shining 
dark hair was plaited in a thick braid, and wound around 
her head, a natural crown upon her queenly brow. 

"The poor pagan has done her work well!" was the 
thought of the bereaved father, even in the midst of the 
grief with which he looked upon this beautiful ruin. 

He was interrupted by the voice of Vulcan at the door 
annoimcing to him the arrival of the imdertaker and his 
wife, sent by the physician from Winchester. He went out 
to receive the new-comers. 

Upon account of the heat of the weather, it was deemed 
expedient to hasten the interment. By using great dili- 
gence, the undertaker went back to Winchester and returned 
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with the ooflSn earij in the afternoon. And the body of 
Lionne, the living dead, was placed in this last receptacle, 
and brought down and laid upon a table in the middle of the 
front parlour. 

When the room was dosed and darkened and left in soli- 
tude, Vulcan and the old Indian woman stole into it, and 
stood each side the body. 

" They have opened a grave under the shadow of the 
mountain, where they intend to bury her at sunset, when 
the clergyman is expected to arrive. It is a dreadful dan- 
ger ! I am afraid she may suffocate before we can deliver 
her I" said Vulcan. 

** The Great Bock (for thus the Indian woman called the 
dwarf giant) need not be shaken ! Lungs that do not 
breathe need no air." 

'' But if she should awake in that coffin !*' 
./' The Great Bock must be still. The Midnight Star will 
not shine again until the hour. If the Great Bock remains 
firm and unshaken, all will be well !" 

The slow and heavy step of the master of the house, ap- 
proaching the connecting door between his sitting-room and 
the parlour, warned them to flee. Opening the side doo^: 
in the hall, as Mr. Delafor^t entered, they passed out of 
the apartment. 

At sunset the clergyman, the family physician, and another 
friend from Winchester, arrived, and together with the 
bereaved father and his old servant, the Indian woman, the 
undertaker and his assistants, stood around the coffin while 
the solemn burial services of the Episcopal Church were 
performed. 

At their close, the undertaker approached and reverently 
raised the lid of the coffin, that aU might take a last look at 
the face of the supposed dead, before it was closed down for 
ever. 

With mute agony written upon his corrugated brow, the 
desolate father drew near and gazed upon his daughter's still 
face, pressed his lips to her cold forehead and turned away. 
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Other friends approached and gave their farewell glance 
and gravely withdrew. 

And then the undertaker came up and began to screw 
down the lid. 

Vulcan shuddered, and convulsively grasped the arm of 
the Indian woman, who whispered under her breath : 

" The Great Eock is shaken as by a storm. He must be 
still. The Great Medicine of the Shenandoah's knows what 
she does. The Midnight Star will shine again !'' 

They bore the coffin out, placed it on the bier, and carried 
it reverently to the green and shaded spot under the shelter ' 
of the everlasting rocks, where the earth was opened to re- 
ceive it. As the concluding services were finished, they 
lowered it into the grave which they immediately begun to 
fill up. 

As the clods rattled heavily upon the coffin lid, again 
Vulcan trembled as an oak tree tossed by the whirlwind. % 
And again the Indian Doctress muttered in his ear : 

** The Great Bock need not shake to his base ! The great 
Medicine of the Shenandoah's is sure of her power. The 
* Midnight Star will rise when other stars wane." 

All then turned away. The clergyfian drew the arm of 
the stricken father within his own and led him back to the 
house. The others followed. The clergyman and physi- 
cian had determined to remain with their afflicted friend 
through the night. 

Vulcan and the Indian woman concealed themselves in 
the thicket at the foot of the mountain, whence they watched 
the grave-diggers until they had completed their work, 
taken up their tools and departed, leaving the grave of the 
living in solitude. 

It was now quite dark, but for the light of the stars that 
just served to show the dim outline of the new-made grave. 
Bringing the pick with which he had provided himself, 
Vulcan, with the Indian woman, emerged from his con- 
cealment. ▲ ▲ 
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And not the renowned DouBtenwiyel, digging for hidden 
treasure in the graye of Misticott, in the hope of boundlesf 
wealth, worked with more zeal and energy than did this 
poor servant, in mortal terror, lest he should be interrupted 
before his task should be complete, or thafc his joung mis- 
tress should awake in that horrible pit ! 

The earth flew from the grave in a reversed shower of 
clods. Before it seemed possible he had laid ^bare the 
outside of the coffin. 

Gkithering the cords by which it had been lowered, he 
climbed up to the surface of the ground, handed half of 
them to Kalougoora, and with her assistance drew the 
coffin from the grave. 

Snatching up the chisel that he had brought, he began to 
force the lid. That, with his immense strength, was the work 
of a minute, and the buried form of Lionne lay revealed. 

Throwing aside the coffin lid, he stooped and placed his 
hand upon the face of his mistress. 

" Good heaven !" he cried, starting in horror — <* we had 
i^ot a moment to lose. Feel I there is a moisture upon her 
brow. She would have awakened in that appalling pit, had 
we left her there another hour !" 

'* Nay — she will not awake until the time I have said ! 
Now, lift the young woman out and hide her in the thicket 
here, while you put back the coffin and fill up the grave, 
lest some one should come to discover us." 

This coimsel Yulcan felt to be so wise that he imme- 
diately followed it. Eaising the body of Lionne, he bore 
her to a nook in the thicket, and laid her down upon a 
buffalo skin, spread by the squaw to receive her. Then he 
retiuned, replaced the coffin, filled up the graye, and 
carefully obliterated every mark of his late work. 

It was well that he had toiled so diligently ! for just as 
he turned from the grave and entered the thicket, he heard 
the sound of a slow and heavy footstep that he knew too 
well, and the next moment the dim outlme of Mr. Delaforet 
emerged into view. 
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Beliering himself to be unobserved, the poor fioither fell 
upon the grave, and gave way to the bitterness of his grief 
in groans and sobs, that rent not his own heart only, but 
even the ragged bosom of Yulcan, who, from his lurking- 
place, silently gave groan for groan, and sob for sob. 

" Better so," said Vulcan to himself, " for if he suflfers so 
severely for her supposed death, how terrible would be his 
agony in knowing how much worse than death is her real 
fate ! He will be consoled for her loss. He never,, never 
could survive the knowledge of her true condition !" 

He watched from his concealment, until Mr. Delafor^t 
had risen from the ground, turned sorrowing away from the 
grave, and disappeared down the thickly shaded path leading 
to his desolate home. 

Then Yulcan and the Indian woman carefully lifted 
Lionne and tenderly bore her to the boat, waiting at the 
edge of the creek, made a bed of the buffiilo skin, laid her 
down, and rowed swiftly for the grotto. 

In fifteen minutes they reached the mouth of the cavern, 
bore their charge in, and laid her upon her rude pallet. 

Then Yulcan struck a light and looked around him with 
a solicitude that rose rapidly to amazement and anxiety. 

'^ Where is the child ? " be inquired, suddenly turning 
to the squaw. 

"Where? — the New Moonbeams on the bear-skin there, 
in the comer, where I left her two hours ago ! " repUed 
Kalougoora. 

" She is not there T " cried the dwarf. 

The squaw sprang upon her feet and looked around. 

The babe was gone ! 

" Where is ike child ? " repeated Yulcan, in gathering sub- 
picion and wrath. 

Kalougoora slowly shook her head. 

"Whbbb is the Child?" voiciferated the dwarf, 
approaching the squaw with a threatening gesture. 

" Some one has carried her off," said the latter. 
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^Hag of TaitanUy ftw ne tbe 'aoine one idio has 
carried her off !' Yoa bare ^irited her awsf to jour thrice 
aeemwd tribe ! " 

''And what shoold the Great Medicine of the Shenan- 
doahs do with a pale-fiuxd babj ? The Great Kock talks 
fooliabty ! Let him rather watch orer the sleeping mother, 
while the Great Medicine goea forth to seek the child ! " 

Yolcan looked fizedlj at the old woman while she spoke. 
Something of calm dignitj^ in her manner, and of sinceritj 
and truth in her ezpreanon and tone, pnt his wonat auspi-' 
dona to flight, and made him feel aahamed of his liolence. 
BeUering, too, that the best chance of reooYeringthe child 
lay in tmsting or in bribing the sqoaWy he complied with 
her proposition, saying — 

^ You were paid a large sum for the care of the child ; 
you were promised a still larger som upon restoring it to 
its mother. Bring back the child of lionne in aa&ty, and 
the promised sum shall be doubled ! I speak in her name 
who will make good my words! " 

''The Great Medicine will do what she can!" replied the 
old woman, who, then turning, left the grotto. 

Vulcan kneeled down by the side of his insensible 
mistress, and gazed with the deepest commisseration upon 
her pallid but beautiful countenance, as it lay there, looking 
still whiter between the long black hair that, escaped from 
its fastenings, hung down on each side her face and floated 
on the pillow. 

" Oh, Lionne, my child! is this sorrow also m reserve for 
you ? Having lost husband, father, home, and all else, must 
you now lose this babe — ^the innocent offspring of treachery 
that has cost you so dearly, and that yet you love ? When 
you awake, who shall have courage to tell you of this awftil 
bereavement P Who shall say to you that this babe— this 
all that was left you on earth — ^has been carried ofl by some 
cruel beast of prey, or some scarcely less cruel savage ? 
Who shall dare to slay you with such tidings ? For, oh, 
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wonderftil heart of a mother, the child whose birth has 
wrecked your peace is dearer to you than life ! since but for 
the sake of that child you would have escaped ail your 
mortal troubles by a yoluntary death. Oh ! Lionne, unless 
that child is recovered, may you never wake !" 

So moaning over the miseries he could in no wise relieve, 
watching for the least change in the aspect of his mistress, 
and looking anxiously for the coming of the old squaw, 
Yulcan passed the first half of the night. 

It was near midnight when the squaw returned. She 
entered the grotto alone. 

''Have you found the babeP*' exclaimed Vulcan, 
starting up. 

Kalougoora shook her head. 

" You are an Indian woman ! you can trace the recent 
passage of man or beast where no white person could 
possibly discover signs of either. You must have found 
some clue, with your dog-like instinct, of the manner in 
which the child was taken off." 

''The Great Medicine knows all things!" exclaimed 
the squaw. 

" That means you have found the clue. What is it ? 
The babe has not — ^no ! she has not beeu devoured by a 
beast of prey ?" cried the dwarf, in an agony of excitement. 

" No wild beast has approached the grotto." 

" Thank God for that ! She has been carried off, then, 
by some of your tribe ! Oh, Kalougoora, we will ransom 
her with aU the gold we can collect. Go after her, and the 
sooner she is restored the higher we will pay. Hasten, 
Kalougoora, and bring her back." 

" No red man has been near the grotto." 

" Speak plainly then ! Where is she ? Who has carried 
her off? " 

" A party of hunters of your own race have passed this 

way. They have stolen the babe ! " 

▲ A 2 
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" How do you know that ? " 

" The Great Medicine of the Shenandoahs knows the 
presence of a white man by a hundred signs. She followed 
their trail three hours' journey down the borders of the 
Singing Stream, and then lost it on the water's edge. The 
Singing Stream tells no tales. The Great Medicine has 
returned and spoken to her own brother, the Great Bock."- 

And, so saying, the old Indian woman squatted down 
beside the unconscious sleeper, and commenced crooning a 
wild and mournful melody. 

Vulcan was in despair. Now, indeed, his best hope for 
Lionne was that her death-like sleep might end indeed in 
death. He did not believe the whole of the squaw's story. 
He credited indeed the statement that a party of hunters 
had passed that way ; but that they had stolen the child 
was an inference so improbable that he could not give it 
a moment*s serious attention. He believed that the babe 
had been devoured by a wild beast, and he prayed that the 
mother might never wake to the knowledge of her awful 
bereavement. 

But this was not to be granted. 

At the turn of the night Lionne began to exhibit signs 
of returning consciousness. Her bosom heaved with sighs, 
at first feeble and fluttering, and then deeper and stronger. 
Warmth came to the surface of her body ; a faint colour 
dawned upon her cheeks and Hps ; finally her long eye- 
lashes quivered, and her beautiful dark eyes opened with a 
quiet, unconscious gaze. 

With a half-suppressed groan, Vulcan placed at her lips 
the wine with which he had provided himself for that pur- 
pose. Unconsciously she sipped it, and afterwards mecha- 
nically she swallowed the offered morsel of bread. And 
then, under the stimulus of these refireshments, she lifted 
herself into a sitting posture and looked around with a 
vague, perplexed gaze. Evidently her faculties were not as 
yet restored, Vulcan and Kalougoora watched her with 
deep anxiety. 
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After a few more wandering looks she placed her hand 
to her forehead and seemed to reflect intently, or strive for 
self-recollection. Then, with a sudden start, she dropped 
her hand and gazed wildly &om. one to the other of her 
companions. Then memory rushed back in a torrent. 

" Is it — is it all over i*" she inquired, in a tone so hollow 
that it would never have been recognized as her own. 

" Dear mistress, yes, it is over !" answered her faithftd 
servant. 

•* And my father — ^how did he bear it ?" 

" He grieved, of course." 

^^ Oh, my father ! oh, my father P^ exchamed the wretched 
girl, in a paroxysm of bitter remorse and grief. 

'' Bemember, dear mistress, that the sacrifice was neces- 
sary to save him from a worse sorrow," said Vulcan, gently 
essaying to comfort the mourner. In vain ! 

" Oh, myyather! oh, my father ! Shall I never see your 
kind face again P "Tour face bowed down in bitter grief for 
your dead daughter — worse than dead ! Oh, my father, 
how easily I might go to you now, and how the sight of 
my poor form would raise your stricken head and rejoice 
your sorrowful heart, but I must not ! I must not ! — I 
must not ! I must continue this cruel deception ! I, your 
cherished only daughter, must deceive you so ! I must let 
you depart, mourning and alone, on your desolate way ! 
Oh, heaven, that I who must not live for you, might die for 
you, my father !'* So, bitterly lamenting, Lionne dropped her 
head upon her knees, and gave herself up to a perfect storm 
of grief. It passed at length, as all storms, moral as well as 
material, must; and when her convulsive sobbing had 
somewhat subsided, she raised her head and said, softly : 

" Bring me my child." 

This was what they most dreaded to hear. In order to 
gain a little more time, they affected not to have heard it. 

The ruse failed. 

" Did you hear me P — Bring me my little daughter — (Ah ! 
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who will restore to him his daughter !)— Vulcan, are you 
deaf? — ^Bring me my child !'' she said, in a mere peremptory 
tone. 

" Dear mistrefiNs, compose yourself ! You are not yet 
calm enough to take your babe," pleaded the dwarf. 

" Bring me my child ! I need her ! I need her !" 

'' Mistress ! dear, dear mistress, be patient !" 

" Bring me my child, or my heart will break !" prayed 
Lionne, in a yoice that sounded like a wail. 

*' Mistress ! my lady — " 

^^ My child r* wailed Lionne, pressing both hands upon 
her heart. 

" Lady — Lady Lionne— I am your poor old servant ! I 
pray you to be quiet a little while. Your babe is — ^is asleep !" 

'< Bring her to me, then ! I will not wake her." 

" Mistress — ^listen to me——" 

'^ Oh ! something ia wrong here !" exclaimed Lionne, 
starting up and gazing wildly around. ^' I do not see her 
on her pallet ! Where is she P Something has happened 
to my babe ! Speak, why don't you tell me ?" 

It was utterly impossible any longer to conceal her 
calamity from her, or in any measureto soften its intolerable 
harshness. 

Vulcan approached and dropped at her feet, and in sob- 
bing, broken, almost inarticulate language, informed her of 
the awful fate of her child. 

And Lionne ! — ^no, I cannot ! — I cannot ! accustomed as 
I have been to see and describe suffering, my mind now 
shrinks from detailing the particulars of that wild, wild 
woe ! that unutterable anguish which formed the climax of 
her sorrows, and which drove her mad that night. 

Yes, the sun that had set upon Lionne in her living 
grave arose upon Lionne — a MAyiAC ! 

Vulcan took care of her through the night, nor left her 
until, from the violence of her phrenzy, she had sunk at last 
into a stupor. Then believing her safe in the helplessness 
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of her prostration, he returned home to prepare breakfast 
for his master. 

He found Mr. DelaforSt, and his friends who were to 
accompany him to Winchester, impatient to be gone. 

He quickly prepared their morning meal, and brought up 
their horses. 

"Where is your own mule, Vulcan P" inquired the 
master. 

" Your honour will forgive me, but I am too old to travel. 
I cannot leave the wilderness.^' 

"Why, Vulcan? Why this change P I thought you 
were to accompany me abroad ?" 

" My master will pardon his poor old servant." 

" Oh, if you really wish to remain, I will not urge you to 
go. This house is left in charge of our doctor to sell. Tou 
can stay here until a purchaser is found, and then from the 
purchase money you shall be provided for." 

Deeply Vulcan bowed his thanks— he had no strength to 
speak. 

Mr. Delafor^t and his friends departed. 

One incident of his journey should be noticed. At the 
hotel at Winchester, he picked up the morning paper, and 
listlessly looked over it until his eye fell upon this obi- 
tuary : 

" Died suddenly of organic disease of the heart, at the 
country-house of her father, in Alleghany County, Leonora, 
only daughter of Arthur Delafor^t, Esq." 

Mr. Delafor^t gazed in trouble upon this paragraph. 

" This should not have been P The assumed name should 
not have survived her ; but it was well meant and ignorantly 
written by the doctor ; so I will say nothing about it." 

In another fortnight Mr. Delaforgt sailed for Liverpool, 
where on landing he dropped his assumed name and ap- 
peared upon the books of the hotel as — ^the Earl of Glen 
Lennark. 

Vulcan, left behind in the old house, hastened to the 
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grotto, for the purpose of bringing Lionne to her old 
home, where he thought she could live for a time in con- 
cealment. 
He reached the grotto ; but— 

LlOKKE, THE LUKATIC, HAD FLED. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LAST ASBLAISX'b WOE. 

• 

Break — ^break — ^break- 
On thy cold, grey sands, oh, sea I 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will ncTer come back to me I 

Tbnntson. 

Adelaide, almost heart-broken by her first bitter sorrow, 
recovered very slowly from the effects of her brain fever. 
To avoid meeting with Orville, she confined herself to her 
own room, except at such hours as she knew him to be 
absent, when she would creep down stairs and steal out to 
the broad water's side, and wander far away along the 
solitary beach, out of sight and hearing of every human 
creature. Here, seated upon a cold, grey stone, a bleached 
tree stump, or a mass of dried sea- weed, she sat and watched 
the sea-like breadth of water, finding strange solace in the 
thoughts suggested by the dull, leaden hue, and the troubledi 
yet monotonous motion of the waves. 

It was like her own life ! 

Why is it that extreme sufferers, brokenhearted or crazed, 
so frequently shun the society of even their nearest friends, 
and seek solace in the deepest solitudes of nature — ^in the 
darkest forest's shades, in the wildest mountain's gorge, by 
the bleakest ocean shore ? A metaphysical treatise might 
be written in answer. 

Adelaide, in addition to reasons common to all the 
wretched, had especial ones of her own for avoiding her 
kind. 
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Friends and acquaintances, she felt, looked upon her 
with compassion alloyed by suspicion and distrust— even as. 
upon a girl, morbidly sensitive, highly eccentric, and very 
unsafe, who was at any moment liable to lunacy. 

Even the servants watched her with wonder and pityf 
Lady Elizabeth, grown impatient of her long-continued 
avoidance of Orville, characterized her conduct as a sullen 
resentment altogether unjusti&able and intolerable. 

Mr. Deville, of all others, only knew of the cause of ber 
illness and despair ; and with him she refused to speak. 
Had she been of age, and mistress of herself and fortune 
she would have lefb the house ; but being still under the- 
bonds of minority she was forced to remain. But her reso- 
lution to hold no communication with Orville while she 
should be compelled to remain under his roof^ she thought 
was fixed as &.te. 

It was. while affairs were in this position that Orville,. 
one morning, opening the Baltimore paper, was suddenly 
arrested by the sight of the following obituary : 

On Sunday, the fifteenth instant, at the residence of her &ther, died 
snddenly of organic disease of the heart, Leonora, x>nl7 daughter qf 
Arthur Delafor^t, Esq., in the sixteenth year of her age. 

It was a tremendous shock ; but oh ! what a relief! 

The unhappy girl who seemed destined to be his curse 
through life was dead ! he thought — dead, not by his act, 
not by her own hand, by fate ! Her sorrows and his em- 
barrassments were for ever at an end ! Adelaide would 
now have no excuse for repudiating her wifely obligations. 
He was impatient to inform her that the obstacle she had 
chosen to raise against the consummation of their marriage 
was removed by the hand of destiny, and that therefore she 
must have no farther conscientious scruples to becoming 
his wife in fisict as she was in name. Yet the selfish and 
impetuous youth perceived the propriety — ^nay, the neoes- 
hitjf while ioforming Adelaide of the event, of waiting 
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sometime for her to recover from the shock and to compre- 
hend the event, before urging it as a motive for the con- 
summation of their marriage. 

It was an overclouded day, about the first of September, 
that Adelaide, quietly as usual, left the house and wan- 
dered down to the solitary shore. It was late in the 
eveniog and the tide was coming in. The surface of the 
water was of a deep, dull gray, in harmony with the clouded 
heavens, in unison with her own sad heart. 

" It is the tenth wave," she said, as she watched a long, 
dark ridge, rolling as it rose and rising as it roUed, onward 
towards the shore, where it broke with a heavy sound, and 
covered her with a shower of foam. 

" It is gone ! It hurried on, joyous, confident, triumphant, 
to embrace the earth, broke itself upon the sands, and fell 
back again ! Here comes another, as joyous, as confident, 
as triumphant ; but like the other and all the others, it will 
break and fall back — ^there, it is broken ? another emblem 
of the vanity of human aspirations," she said, as the last 
wave was shattered in thunder at her feet. 

The tide continued to advance upon the beach, the waves 
raising their crested heads, throwing out their arms of surf, 
leaping and grasping upon the shore as though they would 
snatch and carry off some priceless treasure, or make good 
an everlasting foothold. 

As she gazed, other and wilder fancies crossed her mind. 

'' How like sentient beings are these waves'! They seem 
as conscious of me as I of them ! How they spring at 
me, as if to catch me in their embrace ! How they lift their 
white hands to me ! How they beckon ! Now I would only 
have to sit still here for a few minutes longer, and they 
would embrace and carry me away from this troubled 
earth, down, down, down to the deep stillness of the middle 
sea ! I would only have to sit still — ^the wooing waves 
would do the rest. Shall I sit quiescent^ oh eager waves 
and let you have your will P *' 

B B 
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"" Adelaide ! '' 

Though the name was pronounced so softly dose to her 
ear, Adelaide sprang to her fbet in aUirm, and turned sharply 
around to confront — Orville Deville. 

" Oh, Orville I oh, Mr. DeviUe, is this weU P I only ask 
for peace, yet it is denied me ; I avoid you, yet you follow 
me!" 

'' Adelaide, your garments are wet with surf! *' 

'^ Not wetter than my fate with tears ! " 

" Adelaide, the next wave will break over your head ! '' 

" Many waves have broken over me, even here ! I like it ! 
I like the physical shock, it numbs mental pain ! ! ' 

" Adelaide, come away ! I have a very important com- 
munication to make to you, but I cannot make it here, not 
while you sit in wet clothes. The watb ! " he suddenly 
exclaimed, as he hastily snatched her &om before a black 
ridge of water rolling in towards the shore. It was too 
late! the wave leaped and broke in thimder over both! 
It required all his strength to withstand the shock and 
hold her firmly. When the tumult was over he bore her 
fax up the bank and sat her down. 

He was as thoroughly drenched as herself. 

" So, Adelaide," he saifl, " may every wave of sorrow 
from which I cannot save you, break over us hoik ! I hail 
this as an omen — the rude baptism of our union ! " 

" Oh, why do you distress me with such talk, when you 
know this can never, never be ? '" she said, in despaiiing 
tones. • 

" Dear Adelaide, come home, get on dry garments, and 
then I will make to you a communication." 

She allowed him to take her hand and raise her to her, 
feet, but declining farther assistance she walked home. 
That evening, after supper, he sent a note to her room 
begging her, if she were sufficiently rested, to give him a 
meeting in the library, for the purpose of imparting to her 
the intelligence he waited to convey. ' 
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^* Tell your master that I will come," she said to the boy 
who brought the note. 

And waiting only long enough to compose her nerves, 
•he arose and proceeded to the library, where she found 
Mr. Deville. He placed a chair for her, seated himself, 
and quietly handed her the paper, pointing out, at the same 
time, the obituary notice. 

She started as her eyes fell upon the paragraph. She 
grew pale as she read. And when she had concluded, she 
raised her eyes, full of solemn questioning, to the face of 
Orville Deville. 

" So you perceive, Adelaide,'^ he said, " that the miserable 
girl whom you choose to exalt into the importance of an 
obstacle to our complete union, is removed.*' 

"Oh! but this is dreadful ! dreadful! Orville! Poor thing! 
poor thing ! and who knows how she died." 

" She died — not by her own desperate hand — ^not through 
me — but by disease — disease of the heart !** 

" Of the heart ? Ah ! yes, the chord most strained the 
soonest snaps ! |>oor heart !** 

''You afflict yourself without cause, dear Adelaide 1 
Hers was organic disease of the heart, a fatal malady, sure 
to kill even amid the happiest circumstances." 

" And hers were most wretched." 

" Adelaide ! she died last month ! may she rest in peace ! 
do not you trouble your tender heart vainly !" 

" And are not you troubled at her untimely death P" 

" I am sorry ; yet I think it best that it happened so ; 
best for all concerned !" 

" Oh, Orville ! Oh, Orville ! you speaik so of her^ of her 
who thought herself your wife, and who was such in truth 
and justice!" 

" Adelaide, you are a monomaniac on that point ; how is 
it possible that she or any other woman than yourself could 
be my wife! Yes, my dear, you^ and only you, are mine even as 
I am yours, and only yours ; but I did hot come here to urge 
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Though the name was pronounced so softly dose to her 
ear, Adelaide sprang to her fbet in alarm, and turned sharply 
around to confront — Ormlle Deville, 
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" Adelaide, your garments are wet with surf! " 

" Not wetter than my fate with tears ! " 

'' Adelaide, the next wave will break over your head ! *' 

" Many waves have broken over me, even here ! I like it ! 
I like the physical shock, it numbs mental pain ! ! ' 

" Adelaide, come away ! I have a very important com- 
munication to make to you, but I cannot make it here, not 
while you sit in wet clothes. The watb ! " he suddenly 
exclaimed, as he hastily snatched her from before a black 
ridge of water rolling in towards the shore. It was too 
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It required all his strength to withstand the shock and 
hold her firmly. "When the tumult was over he bore her 
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He was as thoroughly drenched as herself. 

" So, Adelaide," he saifl, " may every wave of sorrow 
from which I cannot save you, break over us both ! I hail 
this as an omen — the rude baptism of our union ! " 

" Oh, why do you distress me with such talk, when you 
know this can never, never be ? *' she said, in despaiiing 
tones. 

'^ Dear Adelaide, come home, get on dry garments, and 
then I will make to you a communication." 

She allowed him to take her hand and raise her to her, 
feet, but declining farther assistance she walked home. 
That evening, after supper, he sent a note to her room 
begging her, if she were sufficiently rested, to give him a 
meeting in the library, for the purpose of imparting to her 
the intelligence he waited to convey. ' 
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^ Tell your master that I will come," she said to the boy 
who brought the note. 

And waiting only long enough to compose her neryes, 
•he arose and proceeded to the library, where she found 
Mr. Deville. He placed a chair for her, seated himself, 
and quietly handed her the paper, pointing out, at the same 
time, the obituary notice. 

She started as her eyes fell upon the paragraph. She 
grew pale as she read. And when she had concluded, she 
raised her eyes, full of solemn questioning, to the face of 
Onrille Deville. 

" So you perceive, Adelaide,*' he said, " that the miserable 
girl whom you choose to exalt into the importance of an 
obstacle to our complete union, is removed." 

«0h! but this is dreadful ! dreadful! Orville! Poor thing! 
poor thing ! and who knows hoio she died." 

" She died— not by her own desperate hand — ^not through 
me — but by disea8e---disease of the heart !" 

" Of the heart ? Ah! yes, the chord most strained the 
soonest snaps ! ^ot heart r 

''You afflict yourself without cause, dear Adelaide 1 
Hers was organic disease of the heart, a fatal malady, sure 
to kill even amid the happiest circumstances." 

" And hers were most wretched." 

'' Adelaide ! she died last month ! may she rest in peace ! 
do not you trouble your tender heart vainly !" 

'' And are not you troubled at her untimely death ?" 

'' I am sorry ; yet I think it best that it happened so ; 
best for all concerned !" 

" Oh, Orville ! Oh, Orville ! you speak so of her^ of her 
who thought herself your wife, and who was such in truth 
and justice!*' 

'* Adelaide, you are a monomaniac on that point ; how is 
it possible that she or any other woman than yourself could 
be my wife! Yes, my dear, you, and only you, are mine even as 
I am yours, and only yours ; but I did hot come here to urge 
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unwelcome daims, I esme 011I7 to inform you of the death 
of a poor girl in whose fate you deigned to take some inte- 
rest," said Mr. Deville, rising to leave the room, and permit 
her to reflect upon the new phase the supposed death of 
Lionne had put upon their affairs. 

As he passed out of the library, he encountered his 
mother in the hall. 

''Ton have been holding another interview with Ade- 
laide?" 
" Yes, madam." 

" And by your gloomy looks an unpleasant one." 
'* Bather so ! " 

" I will tell you what, OrviUe, you had better travel." 
" Travel, madam ? " 

** Tes I—Cease to woo your unwilling bride and leave 
the neighbourhood." 

'^ Ah ! to what good purpose, my dear mother, since I 
should take my unhappy passion along with me ? " 

" Why, of course, to this good purpose : to bring Ade- 
laide to her senses. The girl is really devotedly attached 
to you, and has been so from her childhood ; but she is now 
full of bitter and sullen resentment, and so long as you 
stay and importune her, she will avoid you." 

Now, of course, Orville Deville knew that his mother, 
in her ignorance of the true state of the case, misjudged 
Adelaide, and yet, upon the whole, he thought her advice 
good. She continued : 

" By withdrawing yourself from her presence you will 
bring her to the knowledge of her own heart, and of your 
importance to her happiness." 

Orville dropped his head upon his breast and reflected 
deeply* And the longer he thought it over, the better he 
liked his mother's counsel. 

^ I see," continued that lady, " that you are inclined to 
follow my advice. Do so. Leave home for a season, and 
when you return I will guarantee a kinder treatment for 
you from Adelaide." 
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" 1 think you are right, madam. I will be guided by your 
counsels," said Orville. 

Orville Deville lost no time in preparing for his joumeyk 
He was ready for departure almost before he had quit© 
knade up his mind in what direction he should travel. 
Finally it was determined, between his mother and himself 
that he should first visit the Canadian Provinces, where he 
should spend the earlier portion of the autumn ; that he 
should then proceed southward and spend the winter in the 
French colonies of Louisiana and Mississippi ; that in the 
spring it should depend upon his ovm inclination whether 
he should extend his travels or return home. 

His approaching departure was announced to Adelaide by 
his mother, in a manner most likely to fill the mind of that 
young lady vrfth self-reproach. 

Entering the bride's room early one morning the mother 
of Orville sat down, and, putting a handkerchief to her 
eyes, she said— »- 

" Well, Adelaide, I hope that you vrill now be content ! 
Tou have succeeded in banishing ray son and your husband 
from his home ! " 

" From his home ! — I, madam ? '* exclaimed the poor bride, 
in wonder and in sori^ow. 

"Aye, you! Tour continued coldness has driven him 
away. He leaves home to-morrow, to travel how far, or 
how long, I cannot tell — to return when, if evet, I do not 
know ! " and the lady, unused to betray emotion, dropped 
her face into her handkerchief, and wept bitterly. 

Adelaide had shed many, many tears; yet*'it seemed 
dreadful to her to see Orville's mother weep. It appeared 
to her tender, conscientious, and devout heart as unfilial, 
cruel, sacrilegious, to sit and look upon the matron's tears and 
not seek to stay them, at any sacrifice, save that of principle. 

" Oh 1 heaven help me. "What shall I do ? " she ex- 
claimed, going and sinking at the feet and clasping the 
knees of the lady. <* Madam ! madam ! oh! do not let me 

B B 2 
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drive him away ; do not ! Let me go, tathet ! Oh ( if ym 
had permitted me to stay away when I went, thia might all 
have been prevei(Lted. Dear madam, it is Bot jeij too late I 
—let me go !" 

" Tou are mad^ Adelaide, to think of such a thing ! Gk> f 
where should yon go P and why should you ? It is not to 
l>e thoughft of! Tour phrenzied proposal does not even 
merit a serious reply ! Do not affront me again by making^ 
it ! " said the lady, agitated between rage and griefs 

*' Oh, then, what can I do for you, or bim P You know 
that I would die for either f ** 

** It is not a question of dying, but of living and loving — 
if that be not to late. Tou are Orville's wife ! give him 
your love ! become his in reality as you are in right /" 

" Oh, Lady i^zabeth ! I would do anything that is rights 
but '' 

" I see ! speak no more f you will do anything but jtut 
what we wish ! anything but jtisi what is your duty ! Tou 
would die for us 1 very fine — nobody asks you ; but my son, 
your husband, begs you to love him, and you refuse ! yes, 
he prays for rights which he might d&mand^ yet you^ who 
would die for him, refuse his reasonable prayer. Gk> to. 
Lady Adelaide, I will believe no more of your pro- 
fessions, nor will my son plead again, nor will his mother 
sue for him/' And rising in anger, the kdy threw off' the 
caressing arms of Adelaide, and left the room. 

** Is it my duty to submit to his love P Oh ! if I could 
think it was, how happy I should be ! And — perhaps it 
may be so. We have been long married, and the poor, wild 
girl who innocently divided us, is dead ! Is it my duty now 
to give myself up to my husband ? Oh, wavering heart, 
cease ! inclination sets too strongly that way to let reason 
and conscience have fair play ! I must wait— ^ait for more 
light,'' said Adelaide, as she sat deeply reflecting upon her 
own strange position and obligations. 

Her question of duty was one that might have puzzled 
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older and wis^r heads. She was veiy young and inei' 
perienoed, and her difficulty was one upon which she could 
not seek counsel of any human being, not even of Orville's 
mother, without an exposure of her husband's sin, which 
she was determined ^never to make — no, not to his parent ! 

" I will pray God to direct me !*' she said, " but alas ! we 
pray God to guide us, and then we follow our own inclina^ 
tions, and throw the responsibility upon Him ! Heaven 
save us from self-deception !" 

So she meditated, struggled, and prayed, with a purpose 
single to do right. 

That night poor Adelaide spent in prayer, rather than in 
sleep. 

In the morning she met the family at breakfast, with the 
humble, subdued, and deprecating air of one who felt her* 
self the cause of the approaching separation. 

The meal passed almost in silence. Lady ^Elizabeth's tear- 
stained cheeks, Mr. Deville*s grave brow, and Adelaide's 
pensive face, cast a deep gloom over the impending parting- 
Mr. Deville suddenly broke up the sitting by rising and 
saying that to meet the packet boat at Belle Haven, it was 
time he should be in the saddle. He took an affectionate 
leave of his mother, and then advanced to his bride, whose 
hand only he raised in silence to his lips. With her whole 
form drooping to faintness, Adelaide submitted to this 
slight caress. And the minute after, when she raised her 
eyes, he was gone. 

** Oh, may God guide me aright, and then, whatever may 
be my duty, may He forgive and bless my husband with 
great happiness,'^ she said. 

When Orville was gone, his mother, true to her promise, 
gave over importuning Adelaide upon the subject of their 
estrangement, but her manner as well as her feelings 
towards her daughter-in-law underwent a great change. 
She grew cold and distant to Adelaide. And not the least 
of the poor young bride's distress, was the displeasure of 
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one between whom and herself had always existed the iMSt 
tender, filial, and maternal love-^who had alwajs been a 
most affectionate mother to herself, but who was still dearer 
to her heart as the mother of her husband. 

But though Lady Elizabeth lectured Adelaide no moite 
upon the subject of her " wifelj duties," yet she took care 
that the young bride should leaiti her responsibilities frnn 
other sources. 

She took old Doctor Wilmot, the pastor of their parish^ 
into her confidence ; told him under the seal of secresy, that 
a lover^f quarrel had arisen between her children, which had 
terminated in a permanent estrangemetit on the part of the 
bride, and a long journey on that of the bridegroom ; gave 
him to understand that the chief difficulty of reconciliation 
lay with the young lady ; and finally implored his counsel. 

Doctor Wilmot, who had known Adelaide from childhood, 
gave his opinion as follows — 

"Madam, your youthful daughter-in-law has a deeply 
religious nature ; her duty to God is her first consideration ; 
her duty to all His creatures grows out of that. She cannot 
be ruled through her passions or her self-interest ; because 
both these are subordinate to her Christian principles : she 
can only be governed through her conscience and her 
affections. The matter in hand is one too delicate to admit 
of my personal interference, even as the pastor and couU' 
seller of the young lady ; but I will find a way." 

Accordingly, the next Sabbath, good old Doctor "WilmOt 
announced a course of sermons on the subject of domestic 
duties. 

His introductory discourse, rather a dull one, was addres* 
Bed to husbands, and gave lunbrage, more or less, to every 
married man present. BLis second was preached from the 
text *' Wives submit yourselves unto your husbands even 
as unto the Lord," and because his heart, for his '^ pet 
lamb's" sake, was in his subject^ this discourse, in all 
respects, surpassed the first. 
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Adelaide listened, and in her unsuspicious simplicity and 
meek reverence, she received every expresssed opinion of 
this preacher as pure gospel truth. 

She went home more disturbed because more hopeful, 
saying to herself — " I almost believe it to be my duty, as 
well as my happiness, to yield to Orville." 

The next day while she was turning the subject over in 
her heart, as the conspirators knew that she would — the old 
clergyman called. 

Lady Elizabeth was out of the way. 

Adelaide received him in her breakfast room. She turned 
the conversation on the sermon of the day before, and in the 
course of their discussion she put several suppositious cases 
to her pastor for his adjudication. As, for instance, in such 
and such circumstances of the husband, what should be the 
wife's course ? 

All these cases had reference to her own difficulty, and 
they received answers that eased her conscience and pleased 
her heart. And before the interview was ended Adelaide 
was almost persuaded to permit herself to be happy. 
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CHAPTEB XXIII. 
Adelaide's consolatiok. 

Within that heavy heart of thine. 

Love's thrilling pulse is ever leaping ; 
So ebbs and flows the eternal brine. 

Though winds lie calm, and earth is sleeping I 
And o'er the gloom thy sou] which shrouds, 

Hope like a star her watch is keeping ; 
So sits the Iris in the clouds 

And all the landscape smiles — though weeping 

SnXBBT. 

In due time letters came from Orville Deville, for Ladj 
Elizabetli — none for Adelaide. 

'* Lady Adelaide, I have heard from my son — ^he sends his 
respects to you,'' said the mother of Orville, coldly, addres- 
!ng her daughter-in-law. 

" I thank him ; when you write, please return my best 
wishes for his happiness," said the latter, quietly, thoi^h 
she trembled at holding out this " right hand of fellow- 
ship." 

It was the day succeeding the arrival of these letters 
that, in the cool of the morning, Adelaide ordered her little 
sail-boat, and went for a trip up the coast, as far as the 
mouth of Bush Creek. When she had arrived thither the 
beauty of the shaded stream tempted her on, and for the 
first time, she entered the mouth of Bush Creek for a sail 
up the stream. 

" How far can we go, Nero ? " she asked of her old 
helmsman. 
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** When de tide's high as 'tis now, up far's de mill, ma'aoti, 
and even fudder." 

'' Then we will go up to the mill and pay Kate a visit." 

"Ay, ay, ma'am!" 

" This is enjoying at once a sail on the salt water and a 
ramble through the forest," said Lady Adelaide, looking 
with delight up at the thicket of tall trees that grew upon 
each bank, and whose upper branches met and overshadowed 
the deep but narrow stream. Nothing could be more sin- 
gular, picturesque, and beautiM than the effect of that little 
graceful shallop skimming the surface of the creek — her 
white sail gleaming in and out among the dark green foliage. 

"We are navigating the forest instead of the ocean, 
Nero !" said the young lady, with a smile — " but when we 
get up a little further will not the foliage interfere with the 
sails?" 

" No, ma'am — ^they never meets low enough." 

They were going before a fresh wind, and might have 
flown, but for the necessity of constant tacking in following 
the serpentine windings of the stream. 

At length, however, in an hour they reached the bridge 
below the mill, and secured the boat to the posts. 

The helmsman sprang upon the bank and assisted his 
mistress to land. 

Adelaide looked up at the old house, once so lone and 
desolate, now in 

** Solitude no more; but peopled bj the fnrieB/' 
in the forms of four savage-looking men, with tall, spare 
figures, harsh features, darkly bronzed complexions, and 
long, wild, black elf-locks and beards that hung upon their 
shoulders and breasts. They were clad in tunics and 
leggins of ill-dressed buckskiil, and were lounging about 
the broken doorway and walls of the house. 

" Who are those barbarians ?" inquired Adelaide, with 
some degree of uneasiness. 

" Dem ? Why dey must be Miss Kate's older brothers 
come back from de hunting grounds." 
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" The dogs continaed to point, and mj brothers, with 
their guns cocked, crept close and listened for some sound 
..to come from the cavern to help them judge what sort of a 
beast might be concealed within ; for, jou see, experienoed 
hunters like them can tell from the very character of the 
growl what manner of beast may be in the lair." 

" Yes, I know." 

" But this time nerer the sound of a growl issued from 
the cavern. That looked ugly, they thought ; so Nim', 
who is an impatient sort of a fellow, swore a big oath that 
he would bring the varmint out ! Bo he crept closer, with 
his gun cocked, and — ^fired into the cavern " 

" IJgh ! " shuddered Adelaide. 

'* expecting fully to see a wild beast bound forth. 

But never a thing came forth ! * The mountain ' did not 
even give birth to a mouse! — only the piteous, weak, 
wailing voice of a new-bom baby, that smote their hearts 
with horror, for they feared no less than that they had 
mortally wounded an infant." 

"Oh, oh, go on! Was the child hurt?" exdaimed 
Adelaide, clasping her hands in excess of pity. 

** Why, of course it wasn't ! Do you think I'd take it 
so easy telling you the story if it was T In a word, when 
the smoke cleared away, my brothers entered the dark 
cavern, and struck a light and looked around. And there 
on a bear-skin, on the floor, lay this little female Orson, too 
young, and wee, and helpless, even to hold out its arms to 
its preserver ! " 

'* Its perfect helplessness being its greatest strength and 
strongest appeal." 

" Yes ; well, there was not a black hair of its little head 
hurt. From all the savage surroundings — ^wampoma, 
pouches, belts, rattlesnakes' skins and rattles, buffaloes' 
tusks, scalps, and other Indian devilisms — ^my brothers 
thought it was the home of an Indian ' medicine,' and that 
the in£uit was a white child, stolen from some settler's 
eabin, or carried off from a massacre." 
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" And they determined to rescue and ta^e charge of the 
child, although it must have been a great, great care ! It 
was very merciful of them," said the young lady. 

** My poor, rough brothers are as merciful and as gentle 
as — as the Lady Adelaide Deville herself." 

The young lady blushed intensely at this compliment, 
while Eiite resumed : 

" With the very best care of its rough, inexperienced 
nurses the poor infant must have suffered, for when they 
brought it to me you never saw such an object ! But come, 
I will show you my waif! " and so saying, Kate Kyte con- 
ducted her visitor across the front passage to her own room, 
on the other side of the house, where, on the bed lay the 
little foundling — a wretched looking little creature, thin aa 
a skeleton, dark as an Indian, with black hair, and great, 
wild black eyes. 

As Adelaide looked upon those wondrous eyes, a thrill of 
emotion shook her frame — ^her bosom heaved — her colour 
fluctuated. Turning to Kate, in a stifled voice, she asked — 

" What day was it that this child was found?" 

" On the seventeenth of August," replied Kate, looking 
in wonder at the agitated countenance of Lady Adelaide. 

*^ And Lionne died suddenly on the fifteenth^^ murmured 
the poor bride to herself. 

''Now, what ever shall I do with this infant, Lady Ade- 
laide P If my brothers had brought me as a present a 
bear, or a young panther, I might have raised the cub — but 
a baby ! As I am a human woman, and a hvmane woman 
to boot, I don't know what to do with it ! Seriously, I am 
Bure it will perish in my inexperienced keeping !" 

'' Poor little lost one !" exclaimed Lady Adelaide, gazing 
with deep pity upon the child. '' I am afraid indeed, Kate, 
that you will " 

"KiUit! I am sure I shall !" 

" If I were my own mistress — if I could — ^if I dared——" 

'' Ah, if you only would^ Lady Adelaide, what a mercy it 
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would be to this poor little wretch I what a blesBiDg it 
would bring you !" 

" I win consult Lady Elizabeth." 

" But— are not you the mistress of Biver-view ? Can 
you not do as you please ?" 

" Not to that extent, perhaps. And I please not to abuse 
my prerogative. But, indeed, I should like to adopt this 
poor, desolate little one. True, I do not know more of 
infSmts than yourself, Kate, but then Lady Elizabeth does, 
and besides, we have experienced servants and nursing 
mothers among our people, some one of whom would take 
this infant to her bosom. I will speak to Lady Elizabeth.'^ 

** Do, Dear Lady Adelaide ! But please don't think that 
I am anxious to get rid of the poor, dear little waif ! I am 
only desirous that it should be in better keeping than my 



own." 



'' I know it, Elate. And at all events I — I will find some 
way of providing the babe with a proper nurse,'* said the 
gentle girl, and stooping until her golden ringlets touched 
the dark cheek of the infant, she silently vowed to protect 
its feeble life* 

Then she announced her intentioa of returning home,, 
and attended by her yoimg hostess^ she left the room and 
the house. 

" Put up the helm for Eiver-view, Nero," was the order 
given her dark helmsman as she re-entered the boat. 

An hour^s sailing down the thickly-shaded stream, and 
then a half hour's run up the river, brought them to the 
landing place at Eiver-view. 

It was now noon, and Lady Elizabeth was standing upon 
the front piazza, on the look out for her son's wife. 

** Tou have been absent four hours ; you should not have 
staid so long. I feared some accident had happened," said 
her ladyship. 

" I went up Bush Creek — ^it was such a tempting sail — 
as far as the mill, and saw Kate. I am very sorry to have 
caused you any uneasiness,'^ replied her daughter-in-law. 



" Seriouslj, Lady Adelaide, in one way and another, you 
jpve me a great deal of uneasiness." 

" I truly regret it ; please forgive me." 

'* Well, lunch is waiting. G-o take off your things and 
eool yourself, and come to the table," said Lady Elizabeth, 
somewhat mollified. 

The young lady obeyed, and soon joined her mother in 
the sitting room. 

There was never an hour in which, all other things being 
as usual, in which Lady Elizabeth was so good-humoured 
aa at lunch. Adelaide knew this, and therefore chose this 
very opportunity to speak of the little foundling at the mill. 
She told the story as it had been related by the Kytes, and 
if she had any private suspicions as to the parentage of the 
child, she reserved them to herself. She finished by saying — 

" There is no one about here capable of taking charge of 
the poor babe ; it is, in a manner, thrown upon our mercy ; 
if we do not save it it will pmsh." 

" In a word, you would like to adopt this motherless 
infant ? Having neither parrot nor poodle, you would like 
to take this baby for a pet." 

" Indeed, I would like to succour the poor thing. And 
what says our Saviour — * Whoso receiveth one such ^little 
one in my name, receiveth me.' " 

" Well, Adelaide, I tell you honestly that if this child 
were an ordinary city foundling, the offspring of guilt and 
ehame, I would have nothing more to do with it than to 
send it to the county poorhouse ; but being, as it probably 
is, the child of honest parents, stolen from some cabin, and 
rescued from an Indian wigwam " 

" Grotto " 

" Well, from a squaw's lair of some sort — I — ^have no 
objection to your taking it home. Yes, I think it would be 
a meritorious act. Polly, who has a young child and is 
hearty enough to nurse two, can take it to her breast. And 
if the peit give you pleasure I shall be glad, my dear." 

oc2 
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Adelaide's eyes filled with tears of gratita^e ; stie sai^ 
denlj took the hand of her mother-in-law and pressed it t& 
her lips, then impulsively put her arms round the lady'» 
lieck, and cfiaid : 

" I have displeased you lately, how unwillingly you A6 
not know. Oh, forgive me, and let us be the tender friends 
of old/' 

" Deai^ child, I was displeased with you, as I might have 
been with a child of my owli blood!, who did not know her 
own mind, or heed the matters that involved her own inte* 
rest. Let us trust to time and Providetice to remedy all 
our evils. And — let our estrangement be forgotten," said 
Orville's mother, drawing her daughter-in^laW to her bosom. 

And thus the two were reconciled. 

In the cool of the afternoon Lady Elizabeth ordered hef 
carriage, and attetided by the mulatto woman. Folly, went 
up to Bush Creek mill to fetch the babe. 

Half smiling, half crying, £[ate gave up hei^ little chai^, 
with the words — 

**To think that in twenty-four houJB I should have grown 
80 attached to the little thhig f' 

" That is natural,*' said the lady from Eiver-view. 

" But to think that I should be so good-for-nothing as ta 
be incapable of taking care of one little baby !" 

'* Tour incapaicity in this single respect does not imply 
general worthlessness, though I should advise you, as your 
best friend, my dear, to apply yoterself more to feminine 
occupation than has been your custom," sadd Lady Elizabeth. 

''Laf what odds? Who cares what I do, or leaver 
undone ?" 

" Yourself should care most than all, Kate. All who 
like you cfufe. Above all, your Saviour cares," said the lady, 
launching into a little lecture on the beauty of Christian 
womanhood and woman's sphere, to which Kate Kytiv 
listened in silent respect. 

When the lady had finished her Httk sermoa, she bade 



h^t Woman, Polly, wrap up the child, and precede her into 
the carriage. And as she prepared to follow her attendant, 
fthe suddenly turned to Ei&te, and said : 

*^ You do not know whether the child has been baptized^ 
or what is its name P " 

" Of course we don't ! There is no mark upon its linen^ 
and — ^it is so very young, that the probability is, it has 
never been christened.'* 

" It would be safei* at least to baptize it/' said the ortho' 
dox Lady Elizabeth, as she entered her carriage. 

She ordered the coachman to drive fast ; and in an hour 
they were at home. 

Lady Adelaide sprang from the front door to meet them< 

The babe was carried into the house, and under the di- 
rections of Lady Adelaide, preparations for its accommo- 
dation were immediately commenced. 

The family crib was brought down from the garret and 
made up in Adelaide's chamber. 

And from that day to the end of the month the nimble 
fingers of the young lady were engaged in making up for 
her prot^g^ an ample set of baby Hnen. 

The afternoon of the first Sunday in every month was 
set apart in their parish chui'ch for the baptism of infants. 

Accordingly, during the last week in September, Lady 
Elizabeth said to her daughter : 

** We should have your little charge! baptized next Sun-' 
day. Have you thought of a name for her P " 

*'Ye8, madame," said Adelaide^ with some hesitation, 
" as she also was left to perdition, we will call her after the 
great bard's beautiful creation — 'Perdita ! " 

" A pretty Dame as well as a rare one— it will do." 

^ And, as she has no ascertained family name, we will add 
our own — Deville— that is if you have no objection." 

** None whatever, my dear." 

Accordingly, the next Sabbath, the infant was taken to 
ehuToh «id given in baptism the name of Perdita Deville-^ 
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a name tbat the negroes fortiiinth oontncted fintintd 
^ Fteit/' and afterwards into ** Ditto." 

Ab the weeks passed the infiuit Perdita grew in health 
and heantj and in &Toiir with all the household. One 
circomstanee onl j, connected with the hahe, troabled tiie 
ladies — ^it was this: There had been no time for consulting 
Orville, and the child had been adopted without the consent 
of the master of the house, and there was just a possibility 
that thisaddition to his &mily might not be aoeeptaUe to 
Mr. BcTiUe. 

Circumstaneee soon occurred that required the presaice 
of Adelaide's husband at h«ne. As the fogs and ndns of 
Noyember came upon them, the Lady Elizabeth suffered a 
return of the maladj that had so nearly proved fiUad to her 
on the preceeding winter. 

Notwithstanding all the medical science of the Tillage 
doctor, and all the skill and attention of her best of nurses, 
Adelaide, the strength of Lsdy Elizabeth rapidly declined. 
From her easy-chair she took to the sofa^ and firom that to 
the bed. Singularly enough, now that her life was in im* 
minent danger, she never thought of dying. 

^ I suppose I shall be ailing all the winter, and get well 
in the springs as I did before," she said to Adelaide. 

"God grant it, dear mother," replied her sorrowing 
daughter. 

StQl her strength decayed. She was no longer able to 
raise herself up in bed. 

Doctor WiUiams, her physician, visited her twice a day. 
After one of his morning visits, as Adelaide attended him 
to the door, he suddenly said to her : 

" My dear, you had better write at once for your husband 
to come home." 

'' I — ^I wished to summon Mr. Deville ; but Lady Eliza* 
beth will not hear of such a thing as his visit south being 
cut short," said Adelaide. 

^ Nevertheless^ writCy or permit me to do so, which will 
Abetter. Shafl I write to him ? " 
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" I thank you, doctor, very much — pray do bo," replied 
Adelaide, as the physician entered his carriage, hurrying 
afway to conceal her tears. Well she knew that in the 
doctor's words she had heard the death sentence of her 
beloved friend. A long time she wept before she could 
compose herself sufficiently to venture into the sick room. 

When at last she did, she was shocked to hear the invalid, 
unconscious of doom, apeak only of worldly matters, and 
talk of sending to Bell Haven for dry goods, and a dress- 
maker to make up their winter suits. Alas ! what would 
be their probable winter suits P A shroud for her, and 
deepest mourning for the rest. 

The doctor kept his word, and the same night wrote to 
Orville Deville. 

Adelaide also wrote to him. But long before either of 
those letters could have reached their destination the malady 
of the invalid had brought her close upon the confines of 
the grave. She now required watching by night as well as 
by day. 

One night, while Adelaide sat beside her, she suddenly 
said: 

, " Adelaide, my child, I feel something within my chest — 
giving — giving away — ^like the breaking up of the very 
central core of life. Adelaide! Adelaide! quick! I am 
going !" 

" It is nothing but a fainting spell, dear mother, drink 
this !" said the tender nurse, placing a cordial to the lips of 
the invalid. 

" No fainting fit was ever like this, my child. It is the 
breaking up of the wreck," said the sick woman, as she 
took and drank the cordial. 

" You feel better now ?" 

" A little, dear ; but, Adelaide, this is death ! I feel it, 
I know it, I am sure of it." 

" No, no, do not say so ; let me send for the doctor." 

'* Useless, dear, useless ! nay, I will not have him sent 
for. Oh, that my son were here I" 
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^' Oh, that he were/' said Adelaidew 

The invalid subsided into a soft slumber. 

Adelaide slipped down stairs and dispatched a man in 
haste for the doctor. 

When she returned to the sick room the patient was still 
slumbering. From that slumber she awoke with a start, 
exclaiming — 

'* Adelaide! — quick! some stimulant, or I sink into death!'' 

With the speed and silence of lightning the young ladj 
placed the cordial to her lips. 

She was somewhat revived by the draught, and as sh^ 
sank back upon the pillow she said : 

" Oh, Adelaide, I must not die till Orville comes !" 

" Orville P" repeated the young nurse, in perplexity, not 
knowing what her mother-in-law meant. 

'^ Yes, my child, though this is death, I shall live till 
Orville comes ! for he is on his way ! Far off I hear the 
gallop of his steed !" 

" Oh, that the doctor were here," groaned Adelaide to 
herself. 

'' I know you think I rave ; but I do not. Tou see me 
d3ring here, and you think Orville two thousand miles away, 
and that I wander when I say I shall live till he comes. 
Oh, Adelaide, the spirits of the dying reach out to their 
beloved ! mine has met my only son thundering through 
the forests of St Mary's, on fire to reach home ! He knows 
not what it is that attracts, that pulls him onward — though 
it is the spirit of his dying mother that cannot be released 
until she blesses him I" 

Exhausted by this long and rambling speech, the dying 
woman sunk into a slumbrous state, in which she lay for 
nearly an hour. 

" Oh, that the doctor were here !" said Adelaide, in des- 
pair ; " surely my messenger could not have found him at 
home, and must have gone to seek him elsewhere — ^there, I 
do believe he is come !" she exclaimed, as the sound of 
horses' hoofs were heard approaching the house. 
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In another minute a servant came to the sick room door 
and rapped. 

Adelaide opened it. 

'^ Has the doctor come, Keziah P" 

''No, ma'am — hut some one wants to see jou in the 
parlour," said Keziah, mysteriously. 

" Who is ifc ? — wait here with your mistress until I 
return," said Adelaide, in a hreath, as she hurried down 
stairs and opened the parlour door. The room was dimly 
lighted by one wax candle that stood upon the mantel- 
piece ; hut its direct rays fell upon the tall and elegant 
figure of Adelaide's husband. 

" Mr. Deville ! Oh, thank God that you have come ! " 
exclaimed Adelaide eagerly; 

" How is my mother, Adelaide ?" 

" Oh, very, very ill. How providential that you should 
have come. Thank Gk)d. Oh, thank God." 

'' Your letters mentioning my mother's ill health, and the 
absence of all letters from her, made me very uneasy. At 
length I could bear the anxiety no longer, and set off for 
home. And here I am." 

" Oh, surely it was the leading of Divine Providence !" 

** Can I see my dear mother at once ?" 

" I think so. Let me go to her first," said Adelaide, and 
stealing a glance at the pale and anxious face of her hus- 
band, she lefb the room and hurried into the sick chamber. 

With astonishment and terror she found Lady Elizabeth 
sitting up in bed. 

" 1 feel that my son has come ! bring him to me, Ade- 
laide !" she said. 

Orville, who was just without the door, heard these words, 
hurried ro, and dropped on his knees by the bedside, ex- 
claiming, as he kissed her hand : 

** My dear mother ! my dear, dear mother !" 

** Adelaide, come hither," said the dying woman, retain- 
ing her hold upon her son's hand. 
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The young lady came and knelt beside her husband. 

" Adelaide, whatever Orville's offences against jou maj 
have been, you will forgive him by the death-bed of his 
mother P" she said, as she placed the hand of her daughter 
in that of her son. 

'* I am not my husband's judge, dear mother ; but while 
I live, by God's grace I will be to him a true wife," said 
the gentle lady. 

^' Thank God ! And as you are merciful to each other's 
faults, may He be merciful to you, as it is written — *TJnle88 
ye forgive men their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly 
Father forgive you.' * Forgive that you may be forgiven.' 
Now may the Lord bless and comfort you ! may the Lord 
love you and lead you through all the hials of earth to the 
eternal bliss of Heaven ! Amen," said the dying woman, 
sinking back upon her pillow. 

After this she subsided into calm repose that lasted 
several hours, and then softly sank to her eternal rest. 

Bitter was the grief of the bereaved young couple. Let 
us draw the veil of silence before such sacred sorrow. 

The funeral of Lady Elizabeth Deville was solemnized 
upon the third day, and her remains were laid in the family 
burial ground on the wooded hill behind Eiver-view. 
During the sacred days of death and burial, not to disturb 
her husband by any new subject of interest. Lady Ade- 
laide had ordered the little Ferdita to be kept in the nursery 
or walked out into the back lawn. Thus the infant had 
escaped the notice of Mr. Deville. 

It was the day after the funeral, while the young pair sat 
at breakfast in the sitting-room, so often mentioned, that 
Lady Adelaide rung the bell and ordered the babe to be 
brought in. 

" What babe ? " inquired Mr. Deville. 

^' A desolate infant rescued from the savages by Kate 
Kyte's brothers, while the latter were on their hunting ex- 
pedition in the far West. I adopted the child, hoping that 
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the act might meet your approbation. There was no time 
for consulting you, but the affair is of course at your dis- 
posal," said Lady Adelaide. 

As she spoke Keziah entered with the child, now a 
blooming infant six months of age» 

" Bring her up to your master, Keziah,'* said the young 
lady. 

And the babe was brought up in front of Mr. Deville 
for inspection* He looked not unfavourably upon the 
pretty creature, and then turning and meeting the eager 
eyes of his wife, he smiled and said — 
Well, love, you wish to keep her ? *' 
If you please — oh, yes*" 

Then keep her, love. The most troublesome pet you 
oDuld find, perhaps, but that is your affair." 

" And my delight ! " exclaimed Adelaide, with sparkling 
eyes, as she caught the infant &om the nurse's arms to her 
own bosom. 

The child danced, and crowed, and laughed, as she clasped 
her rosy arms around her pretty foster mother's neck. 

The face ef Orville Deville was overshadowed. 

" She will give her whole heart to that black-eyed infant," 
was the jealous thought that crossed his mind. 

He half regretted the consent he had given to the adop- 
tion of the child, but his word was pledged, and his pledge 
was sacred. 

With the wife's quick instinct, the Lady Adelaide divined 
the cause of the cloud upon her husband's brow, and has- 
tened to dispel it by putting the infant in the arms of her 
Burse, with the order to take her out for a walk. 

From that day Lady Adelaide was careful to avoid ex- 
citing the jealousy of her husband against the child, and 
only lavished caresses upon her protegS in the privacy of 
the nursery, or in the absence of her husband. 

As tbe winter passed, the infant grew in strength, and 
beauty, and intelligence. 
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It was upon the afternoon of a pleasant day in Maj that 
Orville Deville returned from the post-office, and entered 
the sitting room, holding an open letter i his hand. 

** Our nncle, thie Earl of Qlen Lennark, has written to me ; 
it is a very kind letter, and a very sorrowful one/' he said, 
seating himself by the work table of Lady Adelaide. 

She looked up from her sewing, and he continued : 

" Our uncle writes that the last of his children — ^his 
only daughter — lies in a foreign grave " 

** Oh, poor, bereaved father !" exclaimed Lady Adelaide. 

'' Yes ! he has indeed been ' a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief!' he has seen his king dethroned, and 
his throne given to a stranger ! he has seen his own family 
impoverished, scattered, or destroyed by the sword or the 
axe ; he has had his estates confiscated, his blood attainted, 
and himself outlawed ; he has passed years in exile, poverty, 
and solitude ; and now that he — ^an old and gray haired 
man — is restored to his country, his home, and his old 
hereditary honours, he loses his last remaining, his only 
daughter, and finds himself without a child to inherit his 
ancient name and title." 

** But— <;ould his daughter have inherited his title and 
landed estates P " 

** By the terms of his ancient patent of nobility, the 
females of his line are not excluded &om the succession ; 
and failing. heirs male, the title and estates ' fall to the dis- 
taff,' as ilis called." 

*' So that at the death of her father, his only daughter 
would have become — " 

— " Countess of Glen Lennark and Baroness Lockbam, 
in her own right, with the power of transmitting both title 
and estates to her heirs." 

"J think only of the personal bereavement — ^poor 

father 

'* Yes ; but lie thinks of his line ! and he writes and in- 
vites me, as his nearest kin, his nephew, and his heir^ to 
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come ^th my wife and spend a year with him at his castle 
of Glen Lennark, in the Highlands of Scotland." 

** My dear, old home ! Oh, how pleased I should be to 
revisit it ! " 

" Well, love, I think that we should go," said Mr. Deville. 

And thus the voyage was agreed upon. 

Bapid preparations were made for the journey. A com- 
petent steward was engaged to take charge of Eiver-view in 
the absence of the proprietor. 

In the midst of all her bustle of preparation, doubt 
troubled the bosom of Lady Adelaide — the doubt whether 
Mr. Deville would permit her adopted child to accompany 
them — whether, in a word, he would be willing to suffer the 
annoyance of a child and nurse, and all their paraphernalia, 
in the confined quarters of a packet ship. Indeed, she 
dreaded and deferred to put the question. 

He surmised her embarrassment and relieved it by saying 
with a smile, as he caressed the little pet : 

" This child will be taken for ours when we present her 
at Grlen Lennark, Adelaide." 

She understood this pleasantry as a delicate manner of 
authorizing her to carry Perdita along with them; and 
accordingly she made arrangements. 

It was upon the first Friday in June that they sailed, in 
a fine merchantman, from Baltimore to London. 

I shall not fatigue my readers with any description of 
this voyage ; it passed without incident worth recording, 
and at the end of four weeks, a rapid run for those days, 
the " Thetis " entered the Thames, and dropped anchor off 
St. Katharine's Dock. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

LAKE ISLAKP A3V CABTLS. 

That dear old home I 
Something of old ancestral pride it keeps. 
Though £Ejlen fi:om its early power and yastness ; 
The sunlight seems to her eyes brighter there 

Than wheresoever else ! FAinrr B^exbub. 

The voyagers landed and took quarters for the day and 
night at the Queen's Head, ELeet Street. 

Early the next morning they took the first coach for 
Edinhoro', where they arrived in due time, andjwhencejthey 
took a chaise to the post town nearest the bourne of their 
journey, Glen Lennark. At the small hostel, they found a 
carriage from the castle awaiting them. They entered it 
and drove slowly through a wild and rocky country, beau- 
tiful, now, in the rich luxuriance of summer. It was near 
sunset when they passed through a gorge and came upon 
the borders of a small, clear lake, set like a crystal gem in 
a circle of mountains diversified with snow-white rocks and 
clumps of dark green firs, the whole of which was deeply 
reflected in the mirror of the water. In the midst of this 
lake was a tiny islet, a solid rock, from which arose the 
gray and hoary walls of Glen Lennark castle, an ancient 
feudal tower and keep, now showing marks of many cen- 
turies of storms, of war and weather bravely withstood. 
The waters of this little lake that sturounded this ialet, had 
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served in barbarous times as the castle moat ; aad a relic 
of tbe middle ages, an ancient drawbridge, whose chains 
and pulleys had long fidlen iato disuse, connected the isle 
with the road down which the travelling carriage had 
rolled. They crossed this drawbridge and entered through 
a high arched gateway, the court yard, and crossed to the 
main entrance of the castle-hall, which stood directly oppo- 
site. Here they were met by a servant out of livery, who 
conducted them into a modernized reception room, and 
with a low obeisance, went to announce their arrival to his 
master. 

Left alone together, Mr. Deville and Lady Adelaide 
looked around themselves and then at each other. Their 
eyes met, and smiled. 

" Do you remember the last time we'were in this room, 
Adekide ? " 
« I do, indeed." 

It was the room in which they had been married, at the 
death-bed of the old lord. 

!rhey had no opportunity for farther conversation, for 
the 4oQr opened and their host entered — a tall, distinguished 
looking man, whose snow white locks contrasted finely with 
lu8 deep mourning suit of full black velvet. 

" I am very happy to welcome you, my niece and nephew 
to Olen Lennark," he said, courteously advancing and 
offering Adelaide and Orville each a hand. 

Both arose to receive this greeting. But when Mr. 
Deville looked up — in spite of the changed circumstances, 
the altered dress, the prematurely aged face and whitened 
hair, he recognized in the Earl of Olen Lennark — ^his old 
host of the forest lodge, the father of the lost Lionne ! ! 

'' Mr. Delafor^t !" burst in stupefaction and despair from 
his pallid lips ; for in the same moment that he had made 
bis discovery, he knew that he himself had made his aged 
imde childle«B' 
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" Sir. DelaforSt no longer, but jour uncle, Glen Lennarir, 
-who, even in the wilds of America, recognized in his chance 
visitor his sister's son, and who would have then and there, 
in exile and poverty, made himself known to his nephew, 
but for prudential considerations," said the Earl, courteously 
waving to his young relatives to resume their seats, while he 
set them the example. 

Adelaide gazed in silent surprise from one to the other. 

" Oh ! that you had trusted me with your secret ! oh, 
that you had told me who you were ! or that I had had wit 
to discover oiur relationship 1" groaned Orville, in the pangs 
of revived and augmented remorse. 

" To what purpose ? what could my fiery young relative 
have done for his poor exiled uncle ? — ^he would, no doubt, 
have tried to move heaven and earth to restore the banished 
old man to his country ; but at that time would have suc- 
ceeded only in getting himself into trouble," said the Earl, 
entirely misconceiving the cause of his nephew's emotion. 

Orville, for his part, was almost overwhelmed. In vain 
he struggled to banish the image of the lost Lionne and the 
visitations of remorse. He could not conquer, he could 
only partially conceal his emotion. 

Adelaide also had learned in this conversation that the 
poor victim of her husband's deceit had been hi8 own, her 
own cousin, the only remaining child of their uncle and 
host, the aged man who had unconsciously invited to his 
house the destroyer of his daughter. Should they — could 
they dare to accept his hospitality and remain his guests ? 
And in the future, could Orville venture to wear the title 
and estates gained by the death of Lionne— of Lionne, de« 
Btroyed by his own act ? — oh, never, never ! thought Ade- 
laide within herself. And pale and silent from these 
distressing reflections, she scarcely dared to raise her eyes 
either to her husband or her tmcle. 

"My feir niece looks very weary after her joumqrl 
Courage, my deaiTf supper will be served in a few moments. 
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after w&icli Mrs. Posset will sbow you your apartanent, 
Orville, do you remember the suppers in my forest house^ 
prepared by the hands of my poor Lionne P" 

Aye, he did remember, though he had scarcely voice to 
say so! 

'' She died very suddenly/' said the Earl. And then in a 
&ltering voice he related all he knew or supposed of the loss 
of Lionne. 

Each word was a dagger to the hearts of Orville Deville 
and his wife. The Earl, not understanding the cause of 
their extreme emotion, and attributing it all to their excess 
of generous sympathy, said — 

** Do not grieve for me, yoimg people. I — ^am equal to 
my burthen, and I try to think that — * All is for the best.'" 

Very soon after supper, Lady Adelaide, acknowledging 
fatigue, retired to her apartment, where at a late hour she 
was joined by Mr. Deville. He looked pale and troubled, 
and well she knew the cause of his distress, though the 
subject of Lionne was, by mutual silent consent, avoided 
between them. 

Yet now Adelaide could not refrain from asking : 

'^ Shall we remain here as long as we had intended, Mr. 
Deville ?" 

** Assuredly not ; we shall remain no longer than I can 
find a plausible excuse for departing," he answered. 

" Is such an excuse necessary F" inquired the truthful 
young creature. 

'* Certainly, Lady Adelaide. You would not have me 
offend our unde." 

A silent sigh was her only comment, and so the short 
conference ended. 

The next day a number of the county nobility and gentry 
were received at dinner to meet Mr. Deville, whom the 
Barl of Olen Lennark presented as his nearest Irinamnn 
and his heir. 

This dinner was followed by reciprocal invitations firom 
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the guests which the uncle and nephew felt obliged to 
accept, and thus a fortnight was spent in a round of dinner 
parties^ Of course Lady Adelaide was frequently of the 
company, though she often preferred to stay at Glen 
Lennark, and amuse herself with her adopted child, who, 
by the way, had found great favour in the eyes of their 
host. He felt a strange 'attraction towards the infant ; he 
would have her brought in every day with the dessert ; he 
called her *' Lady Adelaide's whim ;" and said that he hoped 
that when an heir should be bom to them, the poor *' whim" 
might not be utterly thrust aside. 

" Oh, no," said Lady Adelaide, '* I should so distrust 
myself. I should so fear to slight my little waif, that I do 
believe I should be more attentive to her than to one of my 
own." 

" At least, if ever, when surrounded by your children, 
you grow tired of Perdita, send her to me," said the Earl. 
" You have taken a strange fancy to my little gipsy," 
said Adelaide, smiling. 

" Well, yes ; shall I tell you the reason ? — She is the 
very image of what my poor Leonora was at her age ' — ^It 
is one of those strange, unaccountable likenesses that we 
sometimes see in life ! and that it is not only my £uicy I 
will prove. Come with me into the adjoining cabinet," 
said the Earl, rising from the table and giving his arm to 
his niece, and leading her into an apartment in the south 
turret. 

It was a small, octagon shaped room, richly carpeted, and 
furnished with cushioned seats running around the walls. 
It was lighted by one tall gothic window, of stained glass, 
that occupied one of the eight sides of the octagon imme* 
diately opposite the door by which they entered, and which 
iilled another side ; the remaining six, three on each hand, 
were hung with the portraits of the Earl, his late wife, and 
their four children, 
'* This a sacred room to me ; I call it my 'famQy circle/ " 
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fiaid his lordship, as he conducted his niece into his sanci- 
tuaiy, and led her straight up to the portrait of a child on 
the space at the right hand of the window. 

Adelaide started and grew deadly pale. It seemed to be 
Perdita her very self whom she saw on the canvass before 
her ! There was the little, lithe, willowy form ; the little, 
elegant head ; the jet black hair, rippling in thousands of 
tiny, glittering ringlets down about the broad forehead and 
crimson cheeks, and falling upon the ivory shoulders ; there 
were the same large, fierce, intensely black eyes, with their 
long, fringe-like, black lashes ; there was the same delicate, 
aqmline nose ; short, curled upper lip, fierce and fine ; and 
the full, voluptuous, lower lip, and rounded chin. And 
more striking than all this, there was the same little 
haughty air of carrying the small, queenly baby-head, the 
same trick of elevating the eyebrows, and protruding the 
under lip ; the same careless way of carrying the arms ;; 
the same-— oh ! Lady Adelaide sickened at the thought — 
the suspicion that arose in her mind I 

'* It is a wonderful likeness, considering that the original 
of this portrait was a noble infant, bom in this castle seven- 
teen years ago ; and that the babe, whom it so strangely 
resembles, was a peasant child, perhaps a half-breed, found 
in the wilds of America only a year since — ^a very wonderful 
likeness ! " said the Earl, gravely. 

Lady Adelaide could not answer. 

" You imderstand now why it is that I have formed so 
sudden and strong an attachment to your little proteg6." 

Adelaide nodded ; she could do no more ; the power of 
speech seemed denied her. 

'' You are as much moved as though''you considered this 
resemblance— uncanny — as we Scots say," remarked the 
Earl. 

"It seems — supernatural!*' gasped Adelaide, and, without 
lookiog at another portrait, she turned to leave the kuret- 
cabinet. 
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The Earl gave her his arm, and led her to the door of 
the drawing-room, where, with a bow, he left her, to return 
to the dinner-table to Mr. Deville and the wine. 

Lady Adelaide, pale, di2Z7, and trembling with the 
dreadful suspicion on her mind^ went as fiut as her &iling 
limbs would carry her, to her own room, and locked herself 
within its privacy, 

'^ Oh, should this child that I protect be really the cliild 
of Lionne, and of — of — oh, no, my Lord, it is not so ! it 
cannot be soi this is an accidental likeness, as my unde 
thinks. The unborn child of Lionne must have perished 
with its^wretched mother! and she ' died and gave no sign;' 
it could not have been otherwise, for the Earl gave us every 
particular of her death and burial ; he did not know her 
wrongs, and he does not even suspect but that he laid a 
virgin daughter in the grave. I am sure of it ! and yet, 
and yet, I know that had Lionne lived, she would have 
been a mother ; and that the age of this unknown found* 
ling of the wilderness, that bears such a wonderful re* 
«9mblance to her, corresponds to what would have been the 
age of her child, had she had one. I must investigate 
this." 

Thus Adelaide mused, until she was interrupted by the 
entrance of Keziah with the infant subject of her perplexed 
thoughts. 

Then she took the babe from the arms of the nurse, 
saying— 

*' You may leave her with me, Keziah. I can take care 
of her for an hour," 

When left alone with her little charge. Lady Adelaide 
sat the child upon her lap, andjgazed long and wistfully 
into her great, fierce, black eyes. 

" Ah, little one, you know no more of your own sad story 
than do I ! If that lisping, silvery tongue could speak, it 
could tell me nothing of your origin; but, oh, if those 
great, bright eyes could give back again to me the images 
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painted upon their retina before I ever saw jou — what 
scenes thej might reveal !" said the lady, as she gazed upon 
the wondering child. 

Little Perdita, impatient of the sober face of her foster 
mother, began to dance, and laugh, and lisp, and use all her 
infant arts to wile the lady into play ; and failing of this, 
she twisted herself out of her fond nurse's arms and took 
the responsibility of amusing herself upon the floor, untU 
the return of Keziah. 

That night, Mr. DevUle having gone out to a gentleman's 
party in the neighbourhood,Lady Adelaide found herself and 
the earl alone in the drawing-room. 

The dampness of the evening rendered the small, bright 
wood-fire that burned in the fireplace very acceptable. 

And the young lady and the old peer drew their chairs 
up close to the hearth. 

Adelaide's work-table, standing between them, served as 
a rest for the old man's elbow. 

Adelaide availed herself of the opportunity, and requested 
her uncle, if the recital would not be too painful to him, to 
relate to her all the particulars of her cousin Leonora's last 
illness and death. 

With a deep sigh the earl commenced, and faithfully re- 
lated every circumstance of that tragedy, so far as they were 
known to himself. 

Adelaide listened, on the alert to detect any suspicious 
feature. But, when the sorrowful story was ended, she 
was obliged to confess to herself that there was not the 
slightest reason for supposing that Lionne had become a 
mother before she died, but^ every reason for believing the 
contrary. 

Still she was deeply troubled. For many causes she 
hoped that her husband might shorten their visit and return 
immediately to America. And she resolved, as soon as she 
reached home, to visit the neighbourhood of '^Singing 
Stream," and make inquiries on the spot concerning the 
family of " Mr. Delafor^t." 
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She retired early to her room ; but, being unable to sleep 
ehe put on her dresaing-gown, and threw herself into an 
easy chair, to await the coming of her husband. 

It was very late when Mr. Deyille came in firom the sup- 
per. 

" Up yet, Adelaide P" he asked," with a yawn. 

*' Yes — ^I cannot sleep, Mr. Deville ! Oh, when shall we 
leave this house ?" 

" "Why — are you not comfortable ?" 

'' As comfortoble as the kindest of hosts can make me 
but — I thought that you also were anxious to leave P" 

" So I was, and so I am ; but to leave is not so easy a feat 
as you suppose ! We came with the understanding between 
our uncle and ourselves that we should stay a year. And 
when I spoke to him of shortening our visit, pleading unex- 
pected business as my excuse, he looked so annoyed, so 
incredulous, and opposed our going with so much earnest- 
ness of emotion, that I find I cannot distress him by hurry- 
ing off. I have caused him trouble enough, heaven knows, 
and I will occasion him no more than I can avoid ! So, 
painful as it is to my feelings to remain, I must stay out the 
proposed period of our visit," said Mr. Deville, most likely 
deceiving his own soul as to his motives. 

Lady Adelaide madp no comment. 

" You do not approve this resolution, I suppose ?" said 
her husband. 

" Excuse me — ^the decision does not rest with me," she 
gently replied. 

'^ Nevertheless, I should like to know your opinion, Ade- 
laide," he persisted, with the unconfessed desire of forcing 
her to agree with him. 

'' Indeed, I would rather not express one, knowing full 
w^ that my individual judgment would not, perhaps ^ould 
not, influence the question." 

^' Is that a complaint, madam P" 

" Indeed, no." 
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** Then I insist upon hearing your sentiments in respect 
to our staying here !" he said, in a tone so peremptory^ as 
to admit of no refusal from his wife. 

"Well, then," said Adelaide, gently, **I think, under 
the circumstances, that it would he scarcely honourahle in 
UB to accept for a whole year the hospitality of poor lionne's 
bereaved father." 

The face of Oryille DevOle flushed purple with anger. 
He was offended, as she foresaw that he would be. 

" Lady Adelaide, your words are insulting !" he said, in 
the deep, low, steady tones of suppressed but concentrated 
and intense rage. And, rising, he went into the adjoining 
room and threw himself upon the lounge, where he passed 
the remainder of that night, and many nights thereafter. 

Bemorse, when it is not refined into repentance towards 
CK)d, only hardens the heart and sours the temper. Any 
allusion to Lionne, the subject of hia remorse, always exas- 
perated the anger of Orville Deville, who, being a pure Saxon, 
was of course a natural despot, and would have laid the abso- 
lute law of his lordly will, not only upon his wife's words 
and actions, but even upon her very thoughts. And thus^ 
against her will, he would drag forth her opinions, only to 
sit in harsh judgment upon them, whenever they did not 
happen to flatter or to please him. 

Could Adelaide have blinded her own judgment as easily 
as she could yield her will, she might have been happier 
where " ignorance " would have been " bliss." But, though 
her intellect could not be deceived, nor her conscience 
dulled — ^though daily, as he hardened his heart, and con- 
formed his soul in selfishness, she wept over his decline 
of moral strength — ^yet her affections had been too long 
and closely bound up in him to fall away now. She loved 
him as devotedly as ever, the only difference being, that she 
loved him in fear and sorrow, instead of in pride and joy. 

For days Orville Deville maintained a cold and distant 
demeanour towards his wife. He was evidently waiting 

£ £ 
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for flome sign of sabmiflsiaii on her part. And the gentle 
Adehiide wonld have readily asked forgiTeness, only that 
in this case self-crimination would have been a falsehood, 
and a betrayal of principle. 

How long this estrangement wonld have continued is not 
known, for an event occurred that necessarily forced the 
^tranged parties into confidential relations. 
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r CHAPTBB XXY. 

DEATH AT THE TBTB. ^"^ 

Leases have their time to Ml, 
And flowen to wither at the luvth wind's bMHth; 

And stars to set, — hut all — 
Thoa hast all seasons ftir thine owui. oh, deatii I 

Fblicl* Hexans. 

The Earl of Glen Lexmark had observed and deplored 
the coolness that seemed to exist between Lady AdeMde 
and Mr. Deville,— or, to speak more correctly, he had 
noticed and grieved over the freezing reserve with which 
the husband had treated the wife, who evidently suffered 
acutely under his displeasure. And, without venturing to 
speak to either party upon a subject so delicate, his lord- 
ship resolved upon a measure wUch should bring the young 
couple into closer communion. He announced his inten- 
tion of giving a fete, in honour of Orville Deville's birth- 
day, which was near at hand. 

The nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood were* 
invited to a sumptuous dinner, to be followed by a ball in 
the evening ; and the tenantry and villagers were to be 
made free of the ground, where roast beef, bread and cheese, 
cakes and ale, etc., were provided for their refreshment, and 
fireworks and fiddlers for their amusement. 

The eventful day arrived. It was a lovely day, early iii 
October, and the entertainments commenced with the most 
aaspiciooflr prospects. 
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Bnty alas ! in the afternoon of that daj the featiral caine 
to a sudden and dreadful end. 

It was about six o'clock p.m. that the villagers and ten- 
antry were at the height of enjoyment of feasting and 
dancing ; the artizans were at their posts, readj, at the 
appearance of the earl and his guests, to begin letting off 
the fireworks ; and tlie earl himself was seated at the head 
of his dinner table, having on his right hand Lady Adelaide 
and on his left Mr. Deville, and surrounded bj his dis- 
tinguished friends. 

The cloth had been removed, and the dessert set upon 
the table, when the Earl of Glen Lennork aroae in his 
place to propose a toast. 

All eyes were rivetted upon him as he stood there, his 
tall figure, clad in a suit of sable velvet ; his snow-white 
hair parted over the broad brow and descending upon his 
shoulders; his venerable face elongated with ago and care; 
but his noble form was erect, and his eagle eye as keen as 
when, in middle age, he had led the armies or the councils 
of his country. 

<< Friends and neighbours,'' he said, ''be pleased to fill 
your glasses and pledge me in one sentiment." And filling 
his own high with wine, he stood waiting until his guests, 
with brimming glasses, were upon their feet. Then lifting 
his goblet, he bowed and said — 

" We drink to the health and prosperity of the next 
Earl and Countess of Glen Lcnnark ! May their future 
be " 

The last syllables trembled upon his lips ; the brinuning 
goblet shook in his hands, and fell shivered into fragments, 
spilling all the red wine upon the fioor. 

The butler, regarding this as merely an awkward accident, 
quickly and cooly filled another glass and handed it to his 
master. 

The Early who was resting one hand upon the table, 
received the second goblet and stood once more erect. The 
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ejree of his gaests were fixed upon his venerable pale face ; 
they saw the quivering of his aged lips as he attempte< 
to articulate; noticed the twitching of his fingers as hi 
tried to hold his glass, which instantly fell with a crash to 
the table. 

" My lord, you are ill," exclaimed Orville DeviUe, starting 
up just in time to receive the falling form of the old man 
in his arms and lay him gently back in the chair. 
All became confusion. 

The guests left their seats and gathered around their 
host, who, livid and helpless, lay back upon the chair, sup- 
ported in the arms of Orville Deville. 
" Lay him on a lounge !" 
" Give him brandy !" 
" Put ice to his head !" 
" Plunge his feet into hot water !'* 
" Fetch a lancet to bleed him T 
*' Eun for the doctor !" 

These and other miscellaneous orders were hurriedly 
given and obeyed. 

A messenger was dispatched for the doctor, the patient 
was laid upon the lounge hastily brought for the purpose, 
and all proper remedies were resorted to for his relief. In 
vain ; the old man never spoke again. And when half an 
hour afterwards the physician arrived, he found a corpse I 
The guests, with grave faces, left the house of mourning. 
The villagers and tenantry, filled with consternation, lin- 
gered, talking in groups upon the grounds, until by the 
orders of Mr. Deville they were dispersed and sent home. 
The proper officials were then summoned, and prepara- 
tions for the funeral solemnities were commenced- 

The body of the late Earl lay in state in the castle hall 
for three days, during which it was visited by a large 
number of his friends, tenants, and dependants. And on 
the evening of the fourth day, with all the '^ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance" of rank, Alexander, seventh Earl of 
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jGden Lemmrky and tenth Biuncm LoeUbnna, wa« laid in Ae 
tomb of hjB fathcvs. 

On the moRiing of the iof raeceeding the limeral, tke 
neavest fiiends imd meigbhocm of il^he late lord were 
assemhled in the library of the castle to hear the veadoig 
<of his lordship's last "will and testament. 

Lady Adebttde and Mr. Derille were present in deep 
mourning. 

They were scarcely seated when the attorney of the late 
Earl entered, hearing the will. He bowed to the small 
aasembly, walked np and took his stand at the head of i^e 
table around which the company were gathered. 

He then opened the document, observing tfiat as the 
title and the landed estates fell by inheritaoce to his late 
lordship's nephew, there present, the instrument In his hand 
related merely to such personal property as the late Earl 
had in his power to bequeath. With anol^er bow the 
attorney spread open the parchment, and proceeded to read. 
The gireat buUc of his lordship's personai prop^ty was left 
where his title and estates had descended — to his ^ beloved 
aepheWf Orville Deville.'*'v Then followed some oonsiderable 
legacies to servants and humble friends. And finally, tkere 
was a codiciil, by which he left to Orville Deville the sum 
^f five thouaand pounds sterling, in trust, tar t^e use of 
his adopted daughter, Ferdita. 

The attoomej' having finished the perusal, rolled and tied 
mi) the parehmexit, laid it upon the table, and turning with 
ja deep bow t» Orville Deville, said — 

'^I hope your lordship will accept my humble eongratn- 
IfttioBB on your aeeession to your title and estates, and also 
my best wishes for the health and happiness of the present 
Eaiil aoSfd CosuKteas of i&len Leonark. I have enjoyed the 
hoxioiir ef doing busiaess for the late Eari as wdi as for 
l^s predeooaaor, and hope to merit the confidence of your 
^dab^*** Aiul with a'secoiid and deeper how, <3ie lawyer 
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Then friends and acquaintances approacbed with con* 
gratulations and flattering speeches. Doctor Browne^ 
the venerable rector of Ghlen ^Lennark, approaching Ade* 
laide, said — 

*' I congratulate, not you, madam, but the people over 
whom you are called to rule; for some centuries have 
passed since this castle has welcomed so young, fair^ wise 
and good a Countess of Glen Lennark." 

'* Eeyerend sir, I thought your mission upon earth was 
to rebuke and not to flatter the pomps and vanities of life,'' 
said Adelaide, tempering the austerity of her words by the 
sweetness of her tones and looks, as she turned away. In 
truth, she was shocked to see with what irreverent alacrity 
the world hurried from the tomb of the dead Earl to do 
homage at the footstool of his successor. The new title by 
which they hailed* her. Countess of G-len Lennark, rang a 
knell through her brain and heart, for she thought of her^ 
tiiat beautiful and wretched girl, who, as the last lineal de- 
scendant of her house, should have worn its hereditary 
coronet ; and by whose untimely £a.te alone she, Adelaide^ 
now bore its ancient title. 

Her husband saw by her pale and suffering countenance 
that this new accession of rank and wealbh gave her no 
pleasure, and, as usual, he resented her difference of feeling. 
Just as soon as he could get an opportunity, while the 
tide of talk was " fast and furious," he slipped up to the side 
of his wife, and murmured— 

*^ As usual, you do not in the least sympathize with me. 
Lady Glen Lennark." 

''Oh! do not call me thus!" she exclaimed, with a 
shudder. *' Oh, do not call me thus 1 You know who should 
ha^e borne that title ! I feel I have no right to it ! Oh, 
Or?ille, my husband, I will never, never put that countess's 
coronet upon my brow ; like a diadem of fire, it would 
scathe my brain I Oh, OrviUe, drop this honour I drop it I it 
isaoeursed! let us return to our quiet place in Maryland — '' 
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jng «Hifntion bj this veheaenoe/' replied ber husbaad, in » 
Ixsne of diBpIeMmre^ 90 he moved from her aide. 

" Poor giri ! she is very sensitive, and has not yet re^ 
^overei the shock of our dear kinsman's death,'' he said, in 
eJfioQ^Qm 0i her distressed looks, as he rejoined hifi 
friends. 

Just at this momeat the doors of the lunch^^room eoft- . 
lieetiog with &e libmry w«ee thfown opeji, and tiko hatler 
wmoimoed'*-*' 

^ My lady is seired.*' 

WbereupeiBL the host invited his guests to enter and papr 
lake of a somptitous eoUatiim, served in excellent style. 

'^liord lochlochj wiU you lead the Ooimteas in?" saiii 
the l«3h«Dkd of Adelaide^ presenting her^ with a smile, t^ 
Ids&iend. 

The veneraUe peer just named |;ave his arm to the fiiir 
iMistess, and ied the^way to tihe lunch-room^ followed by all 
the oompany^ 

They gathered JiroBnd the table. The viemory of the 
newly dead checked all hilarity, but did not lessep 6^ 
App^tilif pf ths g»ei^ibr ^ vimds aet before them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE BFECTBE AT THE TEAST* 

—Speak I if voice ilion hast, 
'Tell me what sacriflce can soothe thj spirit | 
Can still the nnqniet sleeper of the grave, 
For this most horrid visitation is 
Beyond endurance of the noblest mind 
In peHi^able flesh and blood enrobed. 

JOAKSU SaILLIB^ 

^ To the Earl and Countess of Olen Lexmark," said the 
3ro>aBg Lord Lichbum, filling his goblet and rising in his 
place at the right hand of his host. *^ To the Earl and 
Countess of Glen Lennark! gentlemen, jou -will mtAf 
pledge me in this sentiment." 

* Fray exeuse xne, but — ^that was the toast that died on 
the lips of my late dying relative," said the Iiarl, gently 
laying his hand on that of the young nobleman. 

" Ah ! was it ? I did not know ! your pardon! put it 
in )K>me other form ! Gentlemen, we wiU diink the health 
of our noble boat and hostess separately--K>ur jGw hoatess 
first ! Gentlemen, £11 your glasses ! " 

All complied, and rose, goblet in hand. 

<*1o the lovely Countess of Glea Lemiark ! Loogftnd 
JMippiljr may ahe xeigix over the &it lands of her cu^oeatiarBi" 
amiled the young peer with « profound abeisaiaoe. 

Attboppimd the tomb mfch doep bommiSaJi Umpen^ 
m4 §0 ftwrniod their iwato. 
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'* Lady Olen Lennarh accepts and thanke your ctmrtety ! " 

All started ! The^Earl gazed in wild terror around. 

Whence came that deep-toned, solemn, vibrating yoioOy 
that tolled like a death bell through the room ? 

Not from the ''rosy lips of Adelaide whose melodious 
organs never knelled /orth such a de prqfu/ndus. Not from 
any one there present. 

" "Who spoke ? '* demanded the host with white lips. 

There was no answer, but the guests sought each other's 
eyes in enquiry, and Adelaide leaned forward upon the 
table as if about to faint. 

" Do not be alarmed, it is nothing," said the Earl, to his 
wife in a hoarse whisper, whose &ltering tones belied his 
words. 

** Who spoke ? " he repeated, in a raised voice. 

Still there was no reply. But the guests gazed at each 
other in amazement, and fair Adelaide shuddered in her 
seat. 

" Control yourself, madam ! " he said in a stem whisper, 
then raising his voice, for the third time, he reiterated the 
question the form of which he seemed to have no power to 
change— 

" Who spoke ? '' 

There came a response tolling like a deep-mouthed bell 
through the room. 

" Leonora, Cotrnteea of Olen Lennark, and Baroness Lock'- 
turn" 

With a stifled cry, Adelaide sank back into her chair. 

The guests all started upon their feet looking around aa 
if in the expectancy of some strange denouncement. 

The Earl arose in extreme agitation. 

^' Gfentlemen, we are the victims of some impudent im- 
posture ! Let us unearth this invisible speaker ! " he said, 
in a tone that he vainly endeavoured to make calm. 

** It shall not need ! " spoke the same profound voice. 

And the door of the turret cabinet swung openj and a 
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tflU dark wxfflotan of esceedixig beauty and unearthly p&Uory 
clothed in deep moundng, slowly advanced to the foot of 
the table and stood directly opposite to the Earl of Glen 
lionnark, who, with a deep groan, sank back in his ch^. 

** Ton, who did not know the voice — do you now recognize 
the^rwi of Lionne Delaforet ? And do you remember this 
document ? " she said, drawing from her bosom and holding 
out a small written paper. 

He covered his face with his hands and groaned. 

" Call yourself now Earl of Glen Leniutrk if you dare ! 
Abide in the halls of Glen Lennark at your peril ! Lay 
down the title that you dishonour ! depart from the roof 
that you desecrate ! Away ! begone ! while a semblance of 
honour and liberty remain to you ! " and with her arm 
raised on high, with a gesture of supreme command, this 
womou of unearthly beauty swept from the room and was 
gone, ere any one recovered their astonishment or thought 
of preventing her. 

*'Some escaped lunatic," said the clergyman, who was 
the first to find a voice. 

" Some poor beauty that Deville had flirted with aaid 
ftbandoned ! " whispered the young Lord Lichbum. 

** A ghost, if ever one appeared to mortal eyes," said an 
old lady. 

*^ Follow her ! she should be stopped," said a magistrate, 
present. 

And all these various expressions of opinion were uttered 
at the same instant, while their host pressed his hands 
Ixrfore his agonized countenance. 

And in the next moment a heavy fall was heard, and 
several voices exclaimed — 

'' Look to Lady Glen Lennark ! she has fainted.'* 

The Earl was the first to spring to the assistance of his 
wife. She seemed quite dead ! she was, in fact, quite in- 
ffeiMKlble. He bore her to a lounge, where every effort was 
sttds ior her recovery; but made in vain. The gke^ 
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unable to render assistance and feeling themselves in the 
way, took a hasty leave, and departed. 

The countess was borne from her couch to her chamber, 
where she lay many hours in that deathlike swoon, from 
which she was only at last aroused by the fierce pangs of 
premature maternity. The struggle was long and terrible, 
and the life of the mother trembled in this strife of nature, 
as trembles a frail barque in a furious storm. 

It was the deep midnight of the third day of agony that 
a son and heir was bom to the Earl of Glen Lennark — but 

bom DEAD. 

TJieJirst holt of lAonne^B vengeance had fallen / 

When this sad news was carried by the doctor to the 
Earl, who was pacing the floor of the library in unutterable 
anxiety, the erring man paused and muttered inaudibly*^ 

'^ The curse of the ruined girl has faUen, and not her 
curse only. Even so ! ' the sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration !' " 

" Sir," said the physician, who deeply pitied the feither's 
disappointment, *' I offer you great comfort, in the news 
that the Countess is out of danger. She has been in ex- 
treme peril, happily now past." 

" Happily f " querulously repeated the Earl. 

" Happily for her and for you/raelf assuredly, my lord. 
Tour lordship will admit that grievous as is your disap- 
pointment, it is yet not the deep distress that would have 
been yours, had the Countess lost her life." 

" Doubtless, doubtless," said the Earl, in an absent tone; 
" when can I see her ladyship ?" 

"I would advise, not to-night. Her wel&re depends 
upon her having perfect quiet. To-morrow, should all con- 
tinue well, you shall see her." 

With this speech the physician retired to give some final 
directions to the nurse. And the Earl threw himself upon 
the sofiA to take the first repose that had for three days and 
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nights of suspense visited his anxious mind and exhausted 
body. 

And even through this period of intense anxiety the mys- 
terious stranger, whose inexplicable appearance brought on 
this catastrophe, was not for an hour forgotten. Inquiries 
were pushed in every direction, but failed of finding either 
an explanation of her sudden presence in the castle or a clue 
to her retreat. 

Opinions concermng her varied. Some said that she was 
an escaped lunatic ; others that she was a gipsy ; while the 
superstitious whispered in awe- struck tones that it was no 
other than the ghost of the late lord's daughter, the dead 
Lady Leonora ! 

At noon the next day the Earl received an intimation 
that he might now visit the chamber of the Countess. 

He entered the darkened chamber, so dark that it scarcely 
gave to view the white lace draperies of the bed that held 
her fragile form. 

He signed for the attendants to leave the room. When 
they had gone, he approached and put aside her curtains 
and looked upon her fair, wan, spiritual face. 
" How are you, Adelaide ?" 

" Well — oh, well — as — ^I wish to be," she said, wildly — 
" Is any one here ?" 

" No, love ; we are alone." 
She fixed her dilated eyes upon him and said — 
" Oh ! Orville, the curse has fallen ! the dread girl's curse 
has fallen ! Our first bom lies dead in his shroud !" 

" It was the will of heaven, my love ; do not look upon it 
in any other light," he said, soothingly. 

Orville ! what was it that appeared to us from the turret 
chamber ? was it herself? was it her spirit T^^ she asked, in 
a tone of deep, wild terror. • 

" Dear love — " he began, and stopped. What, indeed, 
could he reply to her ? The " horrid visitation " remained 
to him as to her, and to all^ an inexplicable mystery. '^ Dear 
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love,'* he repeated, ^ think no more of it! it has eanisd 
mischief enough already ! thank heaven that your own pn- 
cioiu life is safe, and think onlj- of getting well !" 

^ Oh, I cannot ! I think of nothing but that dzead giil! 
her spectre I her voice ! her malediction and its fuMbn^t! 
Oh, like a thunderbolt her curse fell and blasted wlierait 
struck ! I can think of nothing else !** 

'^ Then do not talk of it ! words will feed your eiato- 
ment.*' 

^But what was it, then? oh, you have not told me thal^ 
yet! what was it that spoke to us from the turret chamber P* 

'^ Dear love, many people think it Was an escaped 
lunatic/' 

'' Oh !" she broke forth wildly—'' do not tell me wfatt 
oihera think ! for how can they judge P Tell me what jm 
think ! Oh, OrviUe, tell me what you think !" 

'' Dear Adelaide, I know not what to think ! I saw what 
you saw, heard what you heard ! and know, no more than 
you do I" 

^' She died and was buried, you know ! Her fkther saw ha 
in the coffin and saw the coffin put into the grave ! and yet 
she came to us ! she spoke to us ! — she, herself, or her spirit I 
—one or the other ! — herself risen from the grave or her 
spirit ! Oh, Orville, this is maddening ! it is maddening T 
she exclaimed, growing wild with excitement. 

'' Adelaide, love, I insist upon your changing the sabjeet. 
Let 1X8 speak of yourself! Are you easy — ^free from pain T' 

"Yes! no! I do not know! It was not night! I was 

ntH alone ! it cannot be said that it was fancy ! ^o, it was 
in broad daylight, in a large company — that she, thai dread 
gvrl who died and was buried a year ago, arose up and spoke 
to us! Can such things be— or am I going mad ?" And 
overwhelmed by the horror of the recollection, the Countess 
shuddered and fell into spasms. 

In terror for her, the Eari rushed to the bell aud wuBg; a 
p»ai that speedily brought hat atlencfai^ laAs ^k»t99is. 



A nearly fatal relapse followed. The convulsions continued 
through the day, and at night subsided into coma, which 
lasted until the next morning, when, contrary to the most 
sanguine expectations of her friends, Adelaide's youth and 
constitutional health triumphed over death, and she re- 
turned to consciousness. But the most profound quiet was 
enjoined. The subject of the mysterious stranger was 
tabooed. The visits of the Earl were prohibited. All ex- 
citing conversation forbidden. 

"And," said the doctor to the Earl, "just so soon as the 
Countess is able to leave her apartments, she must not be 
permitted to visit the other parts of the house, but must be 
conveyed immediately, by easy stages, from the scene and 
the neighbourhood. It is better that she risk some fatigue 
than suffer the pain of exciting recollections." 

The Earl, for many strong reasons, assented to this. 

Very protracted was the convalescence of the Countess. 
One great and all-absorbing desire consumed her heart — ^to 
escape from the castle of Glen Lennark, once the happy 
home of her childhood, and the desired bourne of her exiled, 
youth ; but novo the scene of so many painful, exciting, and 
maddening events. Her physician continued strenuously 
to advise change of place, and as soon as she could bear 
motion, extensive travel. 

It was late in October before Lady Glen Lennark was 
permitted to receive her husband. The meeting was very 
affectionate ; though at first almost a silent one. But when 
the Earl, taking her transparent hand, and gazing fondly 
into her feir, wan, spiritual face, inquired — 

" My Adelaide, what can I do to prove how much I love 
y ou ; how gratefrd I am for your life restored ?" 

She answered — " Oh, my lord, take me away from this 
p lace ! Take me quickly away !" 

" That I had already resolved unon. What more, my 
Adelaide ?" 

" The next I ask is a great isacrifice that I scarcely dare 
to name." 
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^ Kajr, speak, my dear Adelaide, there is nothing that I 
Would not do to make jou happy." 

^ But this is something so unreasonable, that I am a&aid 
and ashamed to ask it." 

** Do not hesitate, sweet Adehdde, to trust your husband 
with your thoughts." 

''No, 1 9i2t^ not ! I must not ! I must speak ! an instinct 

stronger than reason, or fear, or shame compels me — and 
yet!" 

** "Well, Adelaide, what is it you would have me do ?" 

'' Do 08 the awful voice commanded ! Leave title, castle, 
and estate, and let us go forth as we came!" said the 
Countess, clasping her hands and gazing into his eyes in 
wild entreaty. 

The Earl dropped his head upon his bosom, and seemed 
to hesitate and reflect. His wife grew more painfully 
earnest in her appeal. 

'^ Oh, my lord! my husband! do as the dreadful voice 
commanded — I feel! I feel! that your honour and safety, 
yonr life and liberty, are at stake!" 

'' Adelaide, not for safety, life or liberty, would I abdicate 
my present position ; but for your dear sake, I will do as 
you desire," he said, with involuntary self-deception ; for, 
in strict truth, it was a secret, unconscious regard for his 
imperilled honour, safety, and liberty, that impelled him to 
this concession. For after the shock of surprise and the 
tumult of excitement caused by the sudden appearance of 
the mysterious visitor had subsided, and left him opportu- 
nity for calm reflection, on leisurely reviewing all the cir- 
cumstances, he had come to the conclusion that the stranger 
had been no other than his ruined love, the fell Lionne 
DelaforSt, or, as she rightly called herself Leonora, Coun- 
tess of Glen Lennark! and he knew, that if he disregarded 
her stem injunction, she would not hesitate to put lier 
threat in execution, and — ^using against him the terrible 
power with which his own orime hadarmed her^^-to deprive 
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him of rank, honour, and liberty. And thus his resolution 
to abandon his title and estate was not a yoluntarj renun- 
cidtion, but an inevitable falling before the dread fate that 
pursued him. 

" Make your gentle heart easy. Tou have my promise, 
Adelaide," he said. 

It was December before the convalescence of the Coun- 
tess was sufficiently advanced to admit of her travelling. 
Then, without any formal or acknowledged abdication, the 
castle of Glen Lennark was simply left in charge of the old 
steward, who had acted in that capacity for so many years, 
and the Earl and Countess left Scotland with the intention 
of passing the winter in Italy. 

And there, according to his promise, his lordship dropped 
his title, and the Earl and Countess appeared upon the 
hotel register only as Mr. Orville DeviUe and Lady Adelaide 
Deville. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 



THE CLEAVINa CUESE. 



Through many a cKme 'tis his to go, 

With manj a retrospection curst, 
And need the solace e'en to know, 

Whatever betide, It is the worst I Btbon. 

The fate of Mr. Deville was that of Tantalus. Than 
Orville Deville, there never lived a man with a greater 
thirst of ambition, and here was the spring of wealth, rank, 
and honour within his reach, even at his lips, yet he might 
not drink of its waters, guarded as they were by an awful 
Nemesis, whose avenging arm would be raised to hurl him 
down to the deep dishonour of detected crime- 
Called Earl of Qlen Lennark, with no apparent bar to 
his right, he might not retain his title or enjoy his estate, 
yet unwilling formally and finally to renounce his claim, he 
took the middle course, of quietly leaving Scotland, osten- 
sibly travelling for the benefit of his wife's health. 

The winter was passed in Italy, the spring in Germany, 
the summer in Switzerland, and the autumn saw them on 
their way home. 

Their nine months of continental travel had been without 
incident in their private life worth record. 

And after a moderately pleasant voyage they landed late 
in October at the pier of Norfolk, whence they took a 
packet for the Potomac river. 
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They reached home early on a fine morning of the first 
week in November. 

They found all things well. The homestead and farm 
had prospered under the care of John Fielding as overseer, 
and his wife as housekeeper. 

The necessity that brought the master and mistress once 
more to their American home was manifest — Lady Adelaide 
would soon again become a mother. Mr. Deville, deeply 
anxious for the issue of this event, surrounded her with 
every aid and comfort that wealth, 'directed by affection 
and skill, could provide. Adelaide, whose wounded love 
and woman's pride had subsided into patience and resigna- 
tion, looked forward to her second maternity without dread, 
and without desire. 

In due time, early in December, Lady Adelaide Deville 
became the mother of a delicate little girl, so fragile that its 
life was scarcely expected to hold out beyond a few hours , 
but it survived and grew even in its feeble infancy, the 
loving image of its mother. 

Lady Adelaide slowly regained her usual slight average 
of strength, and it was the week before Christmas that she 
was sufficiently convalescent to resume her place at the head 
of the breakfast table. 

The christening of the heiress was fixed for the afternoon 
of Christmas day, and a party of friends and neighbours 
were invited to assist at the ceremony. 

It was upon this occasion that the youthful parents laid 
off their deep mourning and with it much of the vague 
gloom and dread that had lately overshadowed their Hves. 

Their whole house was thrown open. The two drawing 
rooms, thrown into one saloon, were decorated with wreaths 
and festoons of holly and mistletoe, lighted up by many 
coloured lamps that threw a rainbow radiance over the 
scene, ajid warmed by two fine hickory fires in the wide 
old-fashioned chimneys at opposite extremities. 

The two parlours across the hall were also thrown into 
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one, and a long table, extending the whole length of the 
two rooms, was adorned with an elegant service of gold 
plate and Sevres china, loaded with all luxuries of our own 
and other climes, and lighted up bj three large rainboT 
chandeliers. Such preparations for a christening festiral 
the old woods and watersides of St. Mary's had never seen 
before. 

On Christmas morning Mr. Deville, Lady Adelaide, and 
their household, had attended divine service at the parish 
church, and at the close had brought the aged pastor and 
his family home with them to a late but sumptuous dinner. 

By the time the lamps were lighted, the guests invited 
for the evening began to arrive, and soon filled the saloon. 

Never, even in the days of her bridehood, had Lady 
Adelaide looked so lovely as now, when just within the 
drawing-room door she stood receiving her Mends. H. / 
pale, golden hair fell in soft, shining ringlets down each 
side the snowy forehead and roseate cheeks, her clear blue 
eyes beamed, and her blooming lips smiled with a mother's 
holy happiness. She wore a robe of rich white lace open 
over a dress of pale blue satin, and a tiara, necklace, 
bracelet, and brooch of pure opals completed her rich but 
delicate costume. 

When all the guests were seated, and the hour for the 
ceremony had come, the venerable pastor advanced to the 
centre of the room, where, beneath the radiant light of the 
central chandelier stood a marble statue — ^the Angel of the 
Annunciation— holding in his hand the baptismal font— a 
vase of Parian marble in the form of a lily. 

When the minister had taken his stand, the youtbM 
parents, and the young sponsors with the infant, came 
before him and formed a crescent. The guests gathered 
together, making an outer semicircle. The solemnity 
commenced. Very impressive is always the baptism of an 
infant ; and most imposing was now the sacred ritual in 
the hands of the venerable pastor. 
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The ceremony was well-nigh over when the minister 
lifted up his voice in an extempore prayer for this ''first- 
bom daughter of the house." 

Every head was bowed, and every heart was raised, and 
every tongue engaged in that petition, when — ^hark ! 

Suddenly through the room rang a deep, bell-toned, 
authoritative voice, that commanded — 

" Pause r 

And all, struck dumb with amazement, paused. 

" The first-horn daughter of Orville DeviUe is beyond yowr 
prayers. Living, no home on earth sheltered her ! Dead, 
no grave on earth received her ! Bom like a wild beast, in 
a cavern, she was devoured by the wild beasts of the 
wilderness," spoke the awful voice of the invisible. 

A thrill of horror ran through the assembly, rousing 
them from the stupor of astonishment into which the first 
word of the unseen speaker had plunged them. 

" What is this ?" *' Who is it ?" " Where is she ?" 
pan in startling whispers through the room. 

" Look at Lady Adelaide !" exclaimed one of the guests. 
And all eyes were turned towards the spot where, whiter 
than the marble, Lady Adelaide leaned, half-faintiag, 
against the statue. 

Mr. Deville sprang to her side, and whispered : 

" Be firm, Adelaide ; I pray you be firm !" He led her 
to a side sofa, and laid her reclining upon it. 

Then returning to the minister, he said : 

"Eeverend sir, if you please we will cut short this 
formula, iintil the intruder is turned out ! Priends, I pray 
you excuse this strange interruption," he added, turning to 
bis guests. He then gave directions to the attendants to 
search the premises for any stranger that might be upon 
them. But through all his action, in all his aspect, there 
was a pallor, a tremor, a dread, strange and undefined^ but 
visible to every observer. 

The house and grounds were searched, but no vestige of 
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the intnider could be discovered. The servants were eloselj 
questioned, and all information that could be gaiiied from 
thein was, that one of their number had seen a tall, dark 
woman, of exceeding beauty, glide through the shadows of 
the night, and disappear in the gloom of the forest. This 
might, perhaps, be set down to the credit of imagiiia' 
tion. 

The master of the house then dismissed his servants with 
the order that supper should be immediately served. And 
in a half hour it was announced. The guests filed into th« 
supper-room, and took their places at the table ; but the 
spirit of the festival was departed. At the head of the 
board sat the mistress of the house, as pale and still as 
marble. At the foot sat the master, whose forced compo- 
sure and spasmodic efforts at gaiety were too palpable to 
be pleasant. The prolonged supper came to an end at last, 
and the company adjourned to the saloon, where TariouB 
parlour games had been prepared for their entertainment. 
The youthful and more elastic spirits of a portion of the 
company, rebounding from their temporary depression, en- 
tered eagerly into any scheme of evening amusements, and 
diverted themselves with various games of puzzles, forfeits, 
parlour magic, etc. Their elders passed the evening in con- 
versation, chess and backgammon, until a late hour, when 
all adjourned to the music-room^ where, with Lady Adelaide 
seated at the piano, and the best singers of the neighbour- 
hood gathered around her, they were enlivened by a series 
of choice Christmas songs and ballads. 

Finally the parting bowl of egg-nogg was served, and 
the company took their late leave, and set out for their res- 
pective homes, to talk over the mysterious event of the 
evening, for which no satisfactory explanation had yet been 
offered. ' 

When all the guests had been departed, the married pair 
found themselves alone together in the hall, scarcely daring 
to lift their eyes, or to encounter each other's gaze. 
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" Tou axe quite exhausted ; you liad better go to rest, 
love," said Mr. Deville. 

" And you — will you not also come ? " 

" I have letters to write in the study." 

** Mr, Deville it was her voice ! " said Lady Adelaide, 
laying her hand upon his arm, and gazing searchingly in 
his face. 

He started slightly, but did not reply. 

** Oh, did she speak the truth of her child* 8 fate ? " she 
asked, with an agony of anxiety in her intense look and 
eager tone. 

** G-ood heaven, I do not know, Adelaide, if the voice 
spoke truth, or what voice it was spoke ! " 

" Ser habe devoured hy wild beasts ! oh it is horrible ! " 

" No more, my Adelaide ; oh, speak no more of that, I 
implore you ! " 

" Ah, heaven I if I could but banish it from my mind as 
from my tongue /" 

" Think, then, that we have been the subjects of some 
deep deception. We "know that she died and was buried. 
Therefore the vision at Grlen Lennark and the voice here 
were alike deceptions, practised upon us by some skilful 
juggler, whom I shall bend aU my faculties to unmask and 
discover." 

" Mr. DeviUe, you know we proposed to travel into the 
wilderness, and seek the home where shciivei and died, and 
make inquiries on the spot." 

" Yes ; we will do so, just as soon as the state of tha 
roads will admit of our travelling. And now, dear love, go 
seek your rest. I will join you before long," said Orville 
Deville, with a soothing caress, as he took up and placed a 
night lamp in her hand. 

And the husband went to his study, and the wife to her 
nursery. 

As Lady Adelaide entered this holy sanctuary of sleeping 
umocence, a silent pra]/er arose from her heart-— an earnest 
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petition for the safety and welfare of her own infant 
charge. 

The clean and quiet chamber seemed indeed the very 
abode of peace and security. The silvery moonlight, steal- 
ing in through the white-curtained windows, and falling 
upon two white-draped cribs, filled the room with a soft, 
subdued radiance. 

Lady Adelaide entered, and went first to the nearest crib, 
when she put aside the muslin curtains to look at the 
little sleeper, Perdita. Spite of all the gloom and terror 
that over-shadowed her mind, the lady smiled faintly as she 
gazed. It is said that the attitude in unconscious slumber 
indicates not only the momentary mood, but the prevailing 
disposition and character. The posture unconsciously as- 
sumed by Httle Perdita was almost always one of defiance, 
of hostility, or of assault. Now her attitude was wonder- 
fully bellicose. She way lying on her side, her little limbs 
bent as for a spring, her little elbows doubled, her tiny fists 
clenched, her baby lips compressed, her infant brows frown- 
ing ; yet all in deep sleep. Tunung with a sad smile from 
this fierce, unconscious little combatant. Lady Adelaide 
went to the other crib, and drew aside the curtains to look 
upon the angel brow of her own, scarcely more beloved 
child. The peace of heaven was on this babe's &ce. The 
youthful mother gazed with pure joy for a few still moments 
and then, breathifig a blessing upon both the children, she 
passed into her own chamber, ofiered up her evening 
prayers, and retired to rest. 

Meantime Orville Deville had entered his study, and 
seated himself at his vmting-table, to indite those letters 
whereof they had spoken. He drew the paper before him, 
and essayed to commence his task. But by some strange 
fatuity he was unable to vnthdraw his thoughts £rom the 
one subject of Lionne DelaforSt to fix them upon his work. 
Do what he might, his mind, as turns the needle to the 
magnet, turned ever to the lost girl. We all know the 
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Btupifying, the soporific effect of concentrated thought. 
Therefore it might have been that Oirille Deville dropped 
aaleep and dreamed what follows : 

But it appeared to him thus : that he had sat there, with 
his elbow resting upon the table, and his head bowed upon 
his breast, in a stupor of perplexity and conjecture as to 
the meaning of the mystery that had so troubled them all 
at Glen Lennark and at Eiver-view, until his very blood 
seemed slowly curdling in his heart and brain. It was then 
that the door swung silently open, and a shadowy form 
glided in and paused before him. He raised his eyes and 
saw a tall figure of a woman, shrouded in black, and closely 
veiled. Her white arm was raised to throw aside her veil, 
and the features of Lionne were revealed before him. 
White and motionless as monumental marble was that 
beautiful face. Compressed and colourless were those full, 
curved lips. Still and burning as two midnight stars were 
those bewildering eyes! 

Held by a spell resembling terror, the sinful man gazed 
on without the power of withdrawing his eyes from the 
vision. At last his stiffened tongue and frozen lips 
moved in a hollow whisper, and — 

" Lionne ! living or dead, what would you with me ?" he 
asked. 

** To warn you .'" spoke the deep and terrible voice from 
the almost moveless lips. 

'* How say you — to warn me ?" 

" Aye ! the lion roars before he springs ! the serpent 
hisses before he stings — all creatures warn their prey before 
they strike ! all nave man !" 

" What mean you ?" 

'* I, a woman, would be more generous than man, and not 
less so than beast or reptile." 

^* Again, in heaven*s name, what mean you i" 

** I would warn before I strike !" 

** Explain !" 

" Look to your child and save her, if you can ! for, by 
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' " What is the matter ?" exclaimed his wife, starting up 
in affright. 

** Tour child, Adelaide ! where is she ?" cried the father, 
breathlessy, 

"In the crih — ^where I laid her," exclaimed the poor 
mother, springing from her bed, and hastening into the 
room. 

" No ! she is not in the crib !" said OrviUe Deville,wildly. 

" She is ! she must be !" cried Lady Adelaide, running 
thither, and tossing about the bed clothes in a distracted 
manner. 

** Oh, my child I my child! where is she? where is she P" 
continued the almost distraught mother, running about the 
room, and throwing things around in her frenzied search. 

The confusion awakened little Perdita, who began to 
scream with mingled fear and anger ; and roused Keziah, 
who slept on a pallet in a comer of the room, to be near 
the children at night, and who now raised herself up and 
looked around in stupid amazement. 

"Keziah, Keziah, where is my baby?" screamed the 
distracted mother. 

" Sleeping soundly in the crib, ma'am, for sartain !" 
answered the wondering nurse. 

" No ! no ! she is gone 1 Oh, my child ! my child ! she is 
gone !" cried Lady Adelaide, wringing her hands and running 
wildly about, searching madly the places that she had 
searched vainly before. 

" Fore marster, then, the fia.iries must o' got her I" ex- 
claimed Keziah, starting up and joining in the vain quest* 

" It is of no use, the child is not in this apartment I 
Keziah, hasten at once and wake up all the women servants 
while I rouse up the men. The house and grounds must 
be thoroughly searched ! Adelaide, will you lie down ? — 
No, I see rest is impossible to you. Come along, then, 
with me," said Mr. Deville. And taking down a cloak, he 
hastily wrapped it around the form of his wife, drew her 
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arm within bis own, and led the way from the room. The 
servantSy male and female, were aroused, informed of the 
abduction, and set upon the search. 

The men, led on by their master, hurried with lanterns 
through the grounds to intercept, if possible, the retreat of 
the abductor. 

The women, following their frantic mistress, ran from 
room to room through the house. 

No clue to the lost child or her abductor could be found. 

It was near morning when Orville Deville and his men 
returned to the house from their fruitless search, to find 
Lady Adelaide prostrated upon the parlour couch, with her 
frightened women around her. Their quest had been 
equally yain, though desperately prolonged, until the 
strength of the agonized mother utterly succumbed, and she 
sank swooning upon the floor. 

In this condition she was found by her afflicted husband. 
She was immediately conveyed to bed, and all usual means 
used for her recovery. But she was only roused from that 
swoon to fall into bitter anguish and dreadful ravings that 
reached their climax in delirium and convulsions, and then 
subsided again into exhaustion and insensibility. 

In a state nigh desperation, Mr. DeviUe flung himself 
upon his swiftest horse and galloped away, first to dispatch 
the family physician to the relief of his suflering wife, and 
then to raise the constabulary force of the eoimty, and set 
them upon the track of the abductor. 

Let us hasten to the result. 

The most strenuous efforts, the most vigilant quest of 
the constables, united as they were by the whole force of 
the county people, failed of even obtaining the slightest 
clue to the flight of the fugitive. 

Advertisements were put in all the papers, handbills 
were posted in every public thoroughfare, and large rewards 
were offered for the recovery of the child ; but all in vain. 

Lady Adelaide was prostrated by a long and nearly fatal 
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tracing a fugiidve, soon fell upon the trail of Lionne, and 
tracked her to her lair. 

There, in a thicket of undergrowth in the depths of the 
forest, she lay collapsed, prostrate, and exhausted from 
madness, hunger, and exposure. 

Vulcan hastily constructed a rude litter of brush, upon 
which he placed her unresisting and almost insensible form, 
and with the help of Kalougoora bore it back to the lodge 
by the " Singing Stream. " 

Here the wretched girl lay a long time in a state 
bordering upon idiocy. At length, by the united care of 
her £uthful attendant and the skill of the old Indian 
doctress, Lionne slowly recovered some degree of life. 
And with this new life came the restlessness of a reviving 
sense of pain. 

'' I cannot stay here, Yulcan, " she said, addressing her 
humble friend. " I cannot stay here ! every feature of 
this land is to fraught with agonizing associations. " 

" But where will you go then, dear mistress ?" 

" Anywhere ! anywhere ! out of this place ! " 

" At least you will let me attend you, wherever you go, 
dear mistress ? " 

" No ! no ! no ! no ! I will not be followed ! No one that 
loves me, however humble, shall share my fate, my sins and 
sufferings ! " 

Yulcan did not presume to insist ; but from that day he 
resolved never to lose trace of his wretched young mistxess, 
but to watch over her, to protect her, and to follow her, if 
need should be (to use his expression), 'Ho the end of the 
world." 

And thus one night, when Lionne, with some dark pur- 
pose goading her onward, arose and stole to the stable, and 
saddled her horse and set out for the East, Yulcan mounted 
his old mule, and, unknown to his mistress, set forth upon 
the same road, only taking care to keep out of sight in the 
rear. 
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your child ! * Your gray hair has been brought with sorrow 
to the grave !* Oh, Yulcan ! I seemed to die that he might 
live! Ah, it was useless all! my loss killed him even as 
the knowledge of my dishonour might !" 

** Your mtsfortune^ mistress ! there can be no dishonour 
where there is no feult !" replied the dwarf. 

^'Ah, Orville! traitor! destroyer! this is but another 
count in the awful indictment against you !'' she hissed 
through her clenched teeth. 

Yulcan climbed to where she sat, and with almost wor- 
phipping servility cast himself down upon the rocks before 
her, grovelling at her feet and praying — 

" Mistress ! Lionne ! my child ! my nursling ! my lady ! 
Oh, look up ! listen to me ! to me, your poor old servant, 
who would lay down his life, and think it all too cheap a 
price if it purchased you one hour's peace ! Listen to me!" 

•'Well, Vulcan! well! speak!" 

" Lady, look up and see what life has left for you ! Your 
child has gone ; your father dead ; your secret safe in one 
fiuithful heart that would be torn bleeding from its breast 
rather than betray that trust " 

" Do you speak, then, only to remind me of my wrongs 
and sorrows ?" 

" No, but to pray you to cast from you all memory of 
your wrongs and sorrowSi and all thoughts of hatred and 
revenge ! to become your better, noble, higher self ! The 
hereditary coronet of the Earls of Glen Lennark awaits 
your brow I Your mortal foe is at your mercy, and dares 
not dispute your claim ! Countess of Glen Lennark, arise ! 
dispossess the usurper ! assume the insignia of your rank 
and the rule of your domain I" 

She gazed upon the speaker with wild, amazed, incre- 
dulous eyes. 

"Would you leave that unsullied coronet upon the 
unworthy brow of the traitor, the destroyer, the usurper ?" 
asked Yulcan, pointedly. 
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graye of the dead Earl to do honour to his living suooeasor, 
neither knowing nor caring to know, how the one had risen 
upon the fidl of the other. 

lionne writhed with rage. 

** Hie Earl of Glen Lennark lies hroken-hearted in his 
graye. His heireaa wanders, a vagrant and pariah on the 
face of the earth ! And while the old man moulders in his 
shroud, and the young woman sorrows in her bitterness, 
shall hsy the miscreant, the traitor who brought the one to 
misery and the other to death, sit in the Earl's seat, be 
hailed by his title and enjoy his estates ? No ! no ! no ! 
no ! not while I have power to prevent it. This hand may 
not be raised to grasp my father's coronet, but it ghaU be 
lifted to hurl its usurper, his destroyer, my enemy, from 
his seat!" 

From her hiding place in the turret cabinet she watched 
the company that gathered to hear the reading of the will ; 
she saw them go into the dining room and take their places 
at the table. She listened to the fulsome flattery, the flip- 
pant conversation, and the formal toasts. She heard a toast 
proposed in honour of the Countess of G-len Lennark, and 
recognizing in that incident her best opportunity to break 
*' the good meeting with most admired disorder," she glided 
from her concealment, stood shrouded in mourning habil- 
ments, and paler than a visitant from the grave, and in deep 
bell-like tones, that tolled like a funeral knell through the 
room — ^uttered these startling words — 

** The Countess of Glen Lennark accepts your to€ut, and 
thanks your courtesy /" The effect of this speech, spoken 
by what seemed a spectre from the grave, might be easily 
imagined, if it had not already been described. The so 
called Earl of G-len Lennark started to his feet ; the guests 
arose in disorder ; the Lady Adelaide dropped, swooning, 
from her chair. 

In the general confusion that ensued, Lionne glided 
away and made her escape to the fastnesses of the High- 
lands. 
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Vulcan attended her, and remained as before, her sole 
connecting link with the outer world. From Yulcan she 
continued to hear news of those whom she called usurpers 
at the castle. With savage joy she heard of the calamity 
that disappointed the quasi earl of an heir, and prostrated 
his wife upon a bed of illness that had nearly been one of 
death. She learned the horror and amazement with which 
Lady Adelaide regarded her (Lionne's) appearance at the 
feast, and of the orders of the family physician that her 
ladyship should travel far from the scene of her distress. 

Finally she was told of the family's departure for the 
continent. And then she left her hiding place to follow 
them. How she kept upon their track, never revealing 
herself, yet never losing sight of them, waiting, like some 
blood-thirsty vnld beast, the time to spring upon her prey, 
needs not to be related here at length. Suffice it to say, 
that, when they sailed for the United States, she embarked 
by the next vessel bound for the same place, and that she 
arrived at Norfolk the very day upon which they landed 
at that port. 

She followed them to Eiver-view, where, unseen and un- 
suspected, she hovered as some ill-omened bird of night 
about their path — their secret, terrible, relentless enemy, 
consuming with a fierce, insatiable passion of vengeance — 
a passion that grew by what it fed upon. 

She was aware, by observation, of the fond parental hopes 
that had brought the young pair to their native home. And 
she ruthlessly resolved to thwart their hopes ! 

'* Through his treachery my one child was left to be de- 
voured by wild beasts ! Therefore, no child of his shall be 
left to bless him ! every one of them, as it is bom, shall be 
offered a sacrifice to her manes ! One, the first born, the 
heir, has already perished ! the next shall follow, and every 
infant his dainty wife shall live to bring, shall share the same 
fate !*' muttered the wretched gir], as with a malignity that 
nothing but insanity could explain, she watched and waited 
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to wreak her firenzied Tengeanoe upon a being* that always 
fltaDds the veij type of perfect innocence and perfect help- 
lessnesa — ** an unbom babe !" 

Seldom does any other than tender cares and fenrent 
prayers and devoted love, wait to greet an infant on its en- 
trance into life ! This child of Adelaide was met at the veiy 
threshold of existence by a fierce, terrible, and relentless foe ! 
Like the prowling leopardess, she could lurk, and watch, and 
wait for the time to pounce upon her prey ! Nay, like the 
same beast, when sure of the steadiness of her eye, the lengtl^ 
of her spring and the sharpness of her claws, she, certain of 
her power, could even trifle with opportunity and play with 
her victim ! It was in this perverse spirit that she let chance 
after chance of stealing the new-bom infant pass by, and 
waited for some signal opportunity when the theft of the 
child should be felt by the whole community, with the most 
tremendous effect. 

Thus she waited for the christening festival. She con- 
trived to steal, unseen, into the house, and to conceal 
herself within the shrubberies of the conservatory con- 
necting with the drawing-rooms on the one hand and with 
Mr. Deville's study on the other. Here she waited until 
the lamps were lighted and the guests assembled. With 
the savage joy of anticipated triumph, she watched the cere- 
monial of the baptism to its conclusion. She heard the mo- 
ther's pretty name — ''Adelaide " — bestowed upon the infant. 
She heard the ofliciating clergyman invite his hearers to 
unite with him, in a final prayer for GK>d's blessing upon 
this '' first-born daughter " of the youthful parents. 

Then from her concealment in the shrubberies, she 
uttered the awful words — 

** The first-bom daughter of Orville Deville is beyond 
your prayers ! Living, no home sheltered her infancy ! JDead, 
no grave received her corpse ! Bom in a cave and devoured 
by wild beasts — ^the first-bom daughter of Orville Deville 
is past your prayers ! * 
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The tremendous effect produced by this horrible speech, 
uttered as it was, by the hollow voice of an invisible speaker, 
has been already described ; the shock, the confusion, and 
the fruitless search, that followed, have been depicted. 

Secure in her hiding place, Lionne, unseen, saw every- 
thing! 

She waited until the spoiled festivities of the evening 
came to a conclusion. She saw the guests take leave and 
depart. 

She heard Mr. Deville persuade his wife to go to rest. 
She saw him enter his study and sit down to his writing 
table, and then, through the vine-shaded glass door, between 
the conservatory andthe study, unseen, she watched him at 
her leisure. 

The conservatory was in deep darkness, the study was 
lighted up, so that invisible herself, she had the clearest 
view of him as pale, weary, and disturbed, he sat leaning 
his elbow upon the table and his head upon his hand. So 
still he sat that she supposed he slept, and envying that 
repose, and drawn, by an irresistible attraction, she softly 
opened the glass door, parted the foliage, glided into the 
study and stood before him. 

" Her form intercepting the light, her shadow falling upon 
his face, startled him I 

He raised his eyes, and recognizing the shape or shcde of 
the dreaded girl, he faltered forth the question — 

" Lionne ! why are you here ? " 

Then came the fearful answer — 

" To WAEN ! The wild beast growls before he springs ! 
the serpent hisses before he stings ! and I speak before I 
strike ! Look to your child I " 

And before he could recover from the panic produced by 
these words, she had glided away ! 

With the swiftness and silence of thought, she sped to 
the nursery, softly raised the sleeping infant in her arms, 
fled down the back stairs, out through the back door into 
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the shrubberies, thence through the yineyard, the orchard, 
and the field, to the forest. 

And by the time that the child was missed and the search 
was commenced, both were lost beyond pursuit, in the in- 
terminable intricacies of the wilderness. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

AS ACT 07 MADSEBS. 

" What is't ye do ?— A deed without a name T 

Lionne, palpitating, excited, frenzied and hurrying 
with her stolen treasure through the forest, was met and 
stopped bj Vulcan the dwarf, who, holding up both hands 
to intercept her, cried — 

'* Mistress! mistress! for the love of Heaven, mistress!" 

" Vulcan ! you here again 1" she exclaimed, hoarsely. 

" Mistress ! I have never been far from you 1 Oh, child ! 
what is it you do ?" 

" Vulcan ! I bade you keep away from my sufferings and 
sins and perils ! why have you disobeyed me ?" 

" Mistress, I will never forsake you! I will stand or 
fiiJl by your side !" 

" Then you disobey me !" 

" Mistress, I serve you !" 

Both— the dwarf and the wild girl — stopped and looked 
at eacb other wistfully, fixedly, defiantly— unflinching 
resolution in the eyes of eadi. 

" Vulcan ! you shall not ruin yourself for me !" 

•* Mistress, I follow you to save you, from yourself, your 
passions, and your madness ! Oh, lady I lady ! what is it 
you do ?" 

" A deed qfretrilnUion /" 

" Oh, lady ! lady ! is it the justice of retribution to avenge 
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the guilt of the strong upon the innocence of the weak ? 
What is that which you carry within your arms ?*' 

" My revenge, '* 

" A babe ! Oh, Lionne ! Lionne ! has sorrow so changed 
you that you see not even what you do ? Would you 
punish a helpless infant and its most innocent mother for 
crimes in which neither could have the smallest part ?" 

** I would strike the heart of my destroyer were it 
through the hearts of as many innocents as Herod slew at 
Bethlehem !" 

** Horrible ! she is a fiend ! treachery has transformed her 
into a fiend ! But no ! she is mad ! only mad ! poor girl ! 
trouble has turned her hrain ! not perverted her heart ! I 
will save her ! I must save her!" thought the dwarf to him- 
self. Then softly he spoke : 

*' Lionne, my lady, my child, listen to me. Your morn- 
ing of life has been darkened with great sorrow ; but it has 
not been cursed with any crime ! Oh, take care that you 
do not rush from the darkness into Jlre ! from sorrow into 
remorse ! You have suffered through the sins of others I 
Oh, avoid the deeper grief of suffering through your oum I 
Lionne ! Let me take back the babe to its mother, and 
pray God to heal your own sick, sad heart. He will do it ! 
Lionne ! give me the babe !" 

" Never !" exclaimed the desperate girl through her set 
teeth, invincible resolution burning in her fixed eyes. 

" Lionne ! what would you do with it ? you would not 
hurt it, I know. Lionne ! in three hours from this the 
whole country will be up in arms and upon the track of 
the abductor !" 

" I am in the pathless forest — they will not find me !" 

*• Mistress !— with the trained blood-hounds used in track- 
ing fugitives, they will hunt you through the wilderness !** 

** Then I will lose myself in the greater wilderness of the 
city." 

" Lionne, give me the child !" 
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" Neveb, I say ! — ^let me pass !" exclaimed the possessed 
girl, clutching the infant to her bosom with one arm and 
waving the dwarf away with the other. " Let me pass !" 

" I dare not, mistress." 

" Then there is another way !" she exclaimed, and turning 
before he could prevent her, vsdth the sudden bound of a 
tiger she fled down the way whence she came, until she 
reached the beach. 

*' Here they shall lose sight of me. Once more they shall 
believe me dead, but I shall live, ha ! ha ! I shall live," she 
cried. 

Then stripping the outer garment from the infant, and 
her own shawl from her bosom, she dragged them through 
the water, and wound them among the long reefs of sea- 
weed, as if they had been cast up by the waves. Then 
gathering the wailing babe to her bosom, she recommenced 
her flight, following the course of the river, and taking 
care to wade along the shallow water of the beach, so that 
no blood-hound could scent her track. 

Meanwhile, at River- view, the search was kept up with 
zeal and anguish. The whole constabulary force of the 
county was put in requisition. 

As a last resort, a pack of sleuth-hounds were put upon 
the scent. Commencing from the crib of the lost child, 
they tracked the abductor through every foot of her way, 
through house, lawn, orchard, vineyard, field and forest up 
to the very spot where, an hour before, Lionne had parted 
from Vulcan. 

There, being at fault, they sniffed about for a while, and 
then returning upon the scent, tracked the fugitive to the 
-water side. There they found the sand beaten up with foot- 
prints, and the wet outside garments of the woman and the 
babe swathing the seaweed, and cast upon the beach. 

" The wretch has destroyed herself and the babe. Heaven 
help the poor bereaved mother !" was the exclamation of 
the foremost officer who reached the spot. 
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When this news was taken to Orville Deville, in his 
library — after the first force of the shock was spent, and 
even beside his affliction for the loss of his child, he expe- 
rienced a certain satisfaction in the thought that his ruth- 
less enemy was now no more. 

For weeks the secret of the child's supposed death was 
kept from Lady Adelaide. But at length, when it was seen 
that heart-sickening suspense as to the babe's fate, daily 
anxiety for news, and constant disappointments were more 
dreadful to bear than the knowledge of the truth could be 
— ^then that truth was gently communicated. The intelli- 
gence was received with less of apparent anguish than could 
have been hoped. After the horrible uncertainty, in which 
imagination had painted in her darkest colours the doom of 
the living, lost infant, the certainty that it was at rest came 
as a relief to the bereaved mother. 

The gentle, patient young heart, schooled in sufiTering, 
humbly accepted this sorrow as the will of heaven. 

** Better so," she said, " oh ! much better so, than that 
the babe should have lived exposed to all the evils that 
dreadful woman would have brought upon her." And bo 
the meek head was bowed in resignation. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



A HOUSELESS NIGHT WAIfDEBEE. 



-'* Where the haters meet 



In the crowded city's horrible street." Bbowiyino. 

It was the fourteenth of Januarj, and two weeks after 
the events related in the last chapter ; it was late at night, 
and the snow was falling thickly ; when through one of the 
poorest thoroughfares of New York a slight, dark girl, 
clad, and pressing an infant to her bosom, wandered. Her 
gait was reeling, like that of a person under the influence of 
alcohol ; but when she came within the glare of a street 
lamp, it might be seen that only cold, hunger, and fatigue 
had done their worst upon her. Her long black hair hung 
in wild elf locks down her thin, dark, sharpened face ; the 
fires of insanity smouldered in her gloomy eyes; like a lunatic, 
also, she talked to herself, muttering — 

" Walk ! Yes, I will walk, until I drop down, and then 
perhaps, I may die ! And she toiled on, the snow-storm 
whirling around her, the stinging sleet cutting her face and 
neck, and penetrating every crevice of her clothing. 

The few well wrapped-up passengers whom necessity had 
exposed to the storm, looked back as they passed her, or 
muttered, as she jostled them — 

" Poor creature — tipsy ;" or, " The wretch, she ought to 
be taken to the watch-house." 

The night grew darker, the storm fiercer, the streets 
lonelier, the steps of the solitary wanderer grew more feeble, 
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tottering, and nnoertain, and her comae more erratic. At 
length, when the strength of the wretched girl gare way 
beneath the acciimulated burdens of fiunine, cold, and toil, 
she sank prostrate and insensible beneath the accnmnlated 
bnrdens of fiiunine, cold, and toil, she sank prostrate and 
insensible, upon the gronnd. 

Bj her fall, the miserable babe was dropped into the 
snow, and its feeble wail broke piteouslj on the stillness of 
that awfdl night. 

Two wretched women in a cellar near heard this pitiable 
cry, and one of them came out into the blinding snow, 
mattering — 

'' What the deuce is that ? sounded like a child's cry ! 
But, sartainly, no one would go for to drop a fo'ndlin* at 
my door at this time o' night, in this ere storm !" 

Another feeble wail from the infant. 

" 'Tis a baby, sartain ! ITl go and get a blind lantern !" 
exclaimed the woman. And afier darting into the darkness 
of the- cellar, she reappeared with the lantern, and, guided 
by the wail of the infant, she soon found it where it had 
rolled away, at some distance in the snow. 

" Now the watch will be here in two minutes,'* she said ; 
and seizing up the child as though she really considered it 
a priceless treasure, she hurried it into a cellar. She had 
not seen the girl at all. 

Now, if any one makes the mistake of supposing that 
this woman was actuated by zealous benevolence, they may 
be undeceived by hearing what were her next words. 

Taking the end of candle out of the lantern, she stuck 
it upon a loose brick in the old wall, and then sitting down 
upon an inverted tub, she proceeded to examine the child, 
muttering — 

*' As likely a baby to soften the hearts of the flats as 
could be wished ! Looks famished, looks frozen, looks sick, 
and with all the rest lily white, with violet blue eyes, and 
golden hair ! just the thing to take the hearts cf the la^^''^" * 
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This babe *11 be worth me a dollar a day ! There's Sail there, 
as aint done nigh so well at the trade since her baby died. 
And more by token I mustn't let this one die. Sail shall 
wake up and nurse it." 

And going to the spot where her worthless companion 
lay in a stupid sleep upon the floor, she shook her, say- 
ing — 
" Sail ! Sail ! wake up ! here's luck ! " 
" What luck ? " said the other, sleepily. 
" We're rich — ^that's what we are ! " 
" Some of our rich 'lationshas left us afortin,' I wouldn't 
wonder," said " Sail," contemptuously. 

" Purty nigh as good now, I can tell you ! " 
** What is it, then ? " cried the drowsy one, impatiently 
sitting up. 

" Why, I've found a fo'ndlin', dropt right at my door ; a 
pretty little famished, frozen thing, to melt the hearts of 
the ladies ! " said the first woman, exhibiting the childy 
that had now fallen into the sleep of total exhaustion. 
" Where did you find it ? " said the other. 
" Dropt at our door. But here — we mustn't let it die ! 
Put it to your bosom and nuss it, quick ! " 

'^ If Tm to nuss this ere child, I'm to have half the 
profits ? " 

" We'll see about that." 
" Then nuss it yourself! " 

" I'll see you " etc., etc. 

While these wretches were quarreling over the poor 
infant, the watch, coming his last round, stumbled and fell 
over some object hidden in the snow. 

** Some rowdy, drunk, who I shall have to take to the 
lock-up ! " said the man, impatiently, as he picked himself 
up, and then, recovering his lantern, stooped to examine 
the obstacle. 

''A woman, by the powers! dead, or dead drunk, I 
wonder ! " said the watch, raising the form and knocking off 
the snow. 
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" Poor wretch, I think she is frozen ! " continued honest 
Cerberus, pursuing his investigations. 

*' Half frozen, but not quite dead. Her heart is still 
beating,*' he concluded, as he eased her down a moment, 
and took up and sprang his rattle. 

In an instant several of his comrades ran from various 
directions to the scene of action, exclaiming — 

**AV hat's the row? Little old Midget got more on his 
hands than he knows what to do with ! " 

" No row at all," answered the little old man, who seemed 
to have been made a guardian of the night, not for cunning 
in detecting thieves, or strength in overcoming bullies, but 
simply because he was too old and weak to be in request 
for any other service. 

" What is it, then ? Oh, a woman, tipsy. "Well, take 

her along to the lock-up. Sure, you can manage hevy for as 
weak as you are," said watchman number two. 

" But she aint intoxicated, poor thing ; she's perished 
along of cold and hunger ; an' ef I takes her to the lock-up, 
where there aint no fire half the time, she'll perish outright, 
«^dwiUl" 

" Nonsense ! Old fellow, if you'd been as long in the 
service as we have, you'd find you'd have to get rid of your 
tender feelin's. G-ive her a lift, 'an' let's take her along to 
the watch'us. She'd perish here in two minutes longer 
anyway," said number two, 

** Stop, no, I can't take her to the watch'us, long aa she 
aint intoxified — ^I can't, friends, I've a darter of my own. 
Lord help her." 

" Well, what'll you do, oJd Stick-in-the-mud ? Bother ! 
we can't stay here all night, hearing you preach. Here, 
fellows, one of you give a lift, and we'll take her round," 
said number two, impatiently. 

'* No, stop, do," said old Midget, pleading for the outcast 
as he would have done for bis own child — '' she aint a bad 
un, -indeed she aint. I don't know much, it's true ; but I 
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know ihai by the very looks of her. Jes' look a-there, 
How ; look for yourself," he added, holding the lantern dose 
over her face — '^ook at her skin— dear and dean though 
ever so pale ; and look at her decent black coat. I mayn^t 
be a schoUard, nor likewise a man of the world ; but 1 
know as how the bad uns don't look like that. No, she's 
some poor orphan gal come from the country to seek sarvice, 
thafs what she is, and she haint found it ; and here she's 
been a wanderin' about until night came on, and the storm 
overtook her, and she dropped right down for dead — ^poor 
thing.'' 

'* Jehosophat,king of Jerusalem, this here philanthrophyer 
'11 stop here pitying the 'oman until she perishes in the 
snow. Here, you John, help me to rise her up. I'll take 
her right off to the lock up." 
" No, now don'ty jes' stop a bit, won't you P" 
** Stop, and let the gal die ? — ^that's your sort o* pity." 
" No, jes' gimme a lift and help me to tote her round to 
my house ; if s just round tiie comer, a heap nigher than 
the watch house." 

" Oh, that's the game, is it ? Well, I've no objection. 
So here goes. No, you needn't take hold, old fellow, it'll 
break your wind. I and Jack 11 carry her along. You 
lead the way." 

The old man lifted himself up, adjusted his lantern and 
turned down the street, followed by the two young watch- 
men carrying the insensible form of the girl, until they 
reached a narrow, dark, and silent alley, about midway down 
which they stopped before a dilapidated wooden house, of 
one story, with a window on each side the front door. The 
old man opened the door, and saying : 

'^ This is the place, boys," entered and struck a light. 

They followed him into a poor room, with a bare floor 

and uncurtained windows. Opposite the door by which 

they entered was an old stove upon the hearth. On the 

chimney piece above was arranged a little stock of crockery 

I I 
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ware. On the right hand of the hearth, a narrow staircase 
led up into the loft above. On the left hand stood a spare, 
flat-looking bed. 

''There; lay her down there, boys; my darter 'U be 
home presently," said the old man. 

They laid the insensible form upon the poor bed, and then 
one of the men said : 

" We've got to go, you know, and so can't be of any more 
help ; but here's a flask o' brandy — I know you don't keep 
such stuff about. You'd better warm some and give it to 
her — then rub it well into the palms of her hands, and 
make up a big fire," and lajring the flask on the table, the 
man with his companion departed. 

They had scarcely left the alley before the sound of a 
girlish voice was heard, and presently the door opened, and 
a delicate young creature, wrapped in a great warm shawl, 
accompanied by a little boy, and followed by a great shaggy 
dog, entered the room. 

'' My poor little lamb, have you got wet ? " asked the old 
man, going to the young girl to relieve her of her shawl. 

''No, father; it is not snowing so fast now; but it's 
colder ; the wind is rising. Eddy, light the fire, dear. Oh I 
father, the manager was so pleased with me to-night, that 
he has promised to let me try a speaking piece, and if I do 

well he'll rise my salary and ^But who's that you've got 

there, father P " she said, seeing for the first time, the in- 
sensible form on the bed. 

" It's a poor young creetur as is most perished in the 
storm, if she aint quite dead. I found her and fetched her 
in." 

" Oh, father ! then don't let her lie there without help ; 
not a moment is to be lost. Eddy, hasten with that fire ; 
pile in the wood. Father, dear, please fill the kettle and 
put it osi to boil. There, Eddy, now run up into the loft 
and bring the blankets down off my bed," said the young 
girl, who was all this time busy m removing the frozen 
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tipper garments of the patient. Her under clothing, for- 
tunately, was not wet. 

These vigorous means were at length successful, and 
Lionne was restored to consciousness. 

*^ Where am I ? " was the question that first arose to her 
lips. 

** With friends and well-wishers, poor girl," said the old 
man, as he placed a cup of hot spiced brandy to her lips. 
She mechanically quaffed the cordial, and — ^in her weak 
state— overcome by its effects, she fell into a deep sleep. 

" Father, dear, I'll lie down beside the poor thing, so aa 
to wake easy if she should need anything in the Tiight. 
You and Eddy had better go up stairs and sleep in my bed,*' 
said the young girl. 

*^ Yes, TTannah, darling, we will. Come Eddy." And the 
old man and the boy went up into the loft. And Hannah 
took off her dress and threw herself down beside the strange 
sleeper to rest. 

When Lionne opened her eyes the next morning, their 
glances fell upon a poor, but clean room, with bare floor 
and bare windows, but with a bright dresser and a warm 
cooking stove, over which a fair girl stood, making coffee. 

Before full memory returned to Lionne, this girl rivetted 
her attention. She was small and delicate, with fair skin, 
large, soft grey eyes, fringed with long, close, black lashes, 
and arched by slender, black brows ; and rich masses of 
silky black hair waving about a forehead almost too broad 
and prominent for such a mere child. She wore a brown 
fituff gown tucked up around her waist and revealing a gray 
petticoat beneath. Her sleeves were rolled up above the 
elbows, showing arms that would have been beautiful, but 
that they were too thin and white — too suggestive of a slow 
starvation. While Lionne, in a half dreaming state, and 
through half veiled eyes, watched this girl, little steps were 
heard on the staircase, and a boy of about ten years of age 
eame down into the kitchen. He closely resembled his 
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siflter — hayiiig the Btme intelleetual hetd and fietce; tbe 
same broad forehead, shaded with black hair ; the eam^ 
black eyebrows and long, black ejeladhea, shading hia large, 
dark eyes. He wore an old suit of coarse grey cloth. 

'' You leflt father asleep P" inquked the girll 

** Yes, Hannah — shall I go wake him ?" 

** Noy he was out on his beat until twelve o'clock, you 
know, and he must rest this morning." 

" But fftm were out at the theatre until half-past, siitw 
—and here you've been and got up and made the fire." 

^ But I am younger, Sddy." 

^ Yes, but you look weak aa anything. Lord bless you." 

*^ Take your book, Eddy, and sit down in the oomAr ; 
Bister will hear your lesson before she gpee to rehearsal.'* 

" Aby but do juat let me h^p you a little first, Alie^, you 
do look so pale," pleaded the boy. 

^ Mind what siater says to you ; that isiha l^eaitUug yon 
can do for her," said Alice. 

With a sigh, the boy obeyed, and was soon dee^y en- 
grossed in his study. 

The young girl hushed the pleasant humming of her owb 
Yoiee and softened her own light footfall, lest she ahould 
disturb the young student in the chimney comeor, or the 
poor strangeron the bed, as she went about doing her moni- 
ing work. 

She drew out the little pine table, laid a coarse doth upon 
it, took the little black waiter and the cups and saucers, and 
plates from the chimney piece, and arranged them upon the 
board, and finally cleared her coffee and covered up h^ 
bread to keep warm until her fistther should come down to 
ureaKiasv. 

And meanwhile, to fill up the time, because it seemed 
she could not afford to be idle, she went to some obscure 
corner of the little room, and brought thence a gay dresa, 
whose braids of blue, red, and yellow riione brilliaiitly 
upon a dark grey ground. Sitting down upon a low chair 
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«)ie began busily to rip off the bright, variegated braid, and 
to rip out the tucks to let it down. 

But before she had completed her task, footsteps were 
heard above, and soon the little, mild, old man came hob- 
bling down the stairs. He came to his daughter's side 
and laying his hand upon her soft hair, said : — ** TTp so 
soon. Ally? and the room all tidied up, and breakfast 
ready, and you sitting down after all, sewing ! always at 
work ! so much work ! all sorts of work ! cooking, and 
washing, and ironing, and sewing, and sweeping, and 
cleaning, and rehearsing all day ! and singing, and dancingi 
and acting all night ! Oh, Ally ! AUy ! AUy ! " 

'' Now, dear little papa, don't be discontented. Bemem- 
ber how much \» orse off we were before we had any work 
at all. Better have too much than too little. I am sure I 
had rather be worked to death than starved to death," re- 
plied Ally, smiling. 

" And what is it you are doing now ? " inquired the old 
man, taking a childish interest in her work, and examining 
curiously the brilliant braids that lay in a heap by her side, 
** I thought I saw you sewing on all them bright things 
only yesterday P " 

" And to-day I am ripping them off ; yes, father ; because 
yesterday they played a gay French piece, and to-night 
they play ' The Quaker,' therefore I must alter the Swiss 
peasant's dress that I wore yesterday into a quaker dress 
to wear to night, and I can do it by simply ripping off the 
bright braid and letting down the tucks." 

" Hum, and — may be to-morrow you may have to sew it 
all on again." 

" Tes, father, these gray skirts are very convenient ; they 
can be made very grave or very gay by mere difference of 
trimming," said Alice, cheerfully. 

"But what trouble, my poor little Ally, when to think 
that a dollar or two more would buy you another dress, 
And save you all this everlasting ripping and sewing." 

1 I 2 
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*^ Yea, but, deiMr little pitpa, the dollar or two isn't at 
hand, and therefore we ipau&t be content. And now atop 
grumbling and come to breakfast." 

''That poor qreetiur, is she awake?'' whispered the 
old mm, pointing orei his shoulder to the stranger on the 
bed. 

^'I tbiak not, father," replied Alice, as she arose, 
put aside her work, and prepared to set breakfast on the 
table. 

" Yes^ I am awake; I should have let jou know it 
before hearing all jour talk," spoke the voice, from the 
bed. 

*' Oh, that don't matter, not the least bit in the world, 
we haint no secrets, thank heaven ; how be you child ? '* 
said the little old man, going to the side of the bed. 

" Where am I ? " 

'* You are in the citj mansion of Timberlegs Midget, 
Esquire, watchman in ordinary, in the sarvice of their wor- 
ships the mayor and corporation of New York," replied the 
}ittle old man, who was not without his dry vein of humour. 

"Howcajaelhere?" 

'^ In going of my last rounds last night I fell upon yon, 
my child. Yes, I actually did in more'n ime sense, for I 
tumbled oyer you, where you lay kivered over with snow. 
Frien's of mine helped to bring you heI^s." 

" OA, my heart. I begin to remember^ muinured the 
stranger to herself, 

" Poor thing, you be come from down the country may- 
haps ?" inquired the little old fellow, compassionately. 

*' Yes," replied the stranger, in an almost inaudible voice. 

'* I just thought so. Seeking sarvice maybe P" 

'' Yes," again responded the wayfarer, as if unable to get 
out one other word. 

" Poor child, poor child, a hard thing to find, even for a 
city bom, as I know, to my sorrow; but for a stranger, a 
young girl seeking it— oh my. You are an avphan, maybef " 
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" Tea," murmured the stranger, coyering her fiuse with 
her hands. 

'* Poor child, poor child ! well dont cry ; you diall stay 
here until you con do better. I've a young darter of my 
own to lam me mercy, thank Gk>d. So now you just be 
easy ; or, if you want to get up to breakfast, I'll jest go 
'way till you dress. My Ally's dried your clothes long ago." 

" Papa, dear, no ; it is better for her to lie still," said the 
young girl, in a whisper. 

** My Ally says how it's better for you to lie still, and my 
Ally's always right ; she'll bring you coffee to the bedside, 
so you be easy ; you're quite altogether safe under the ruff 
of Timberlegs Midget, Esquire, — for short called Midge," 
said the old man, smiling. 

*' Little papa ; if Timberlegs Midget, Esquire, commonly 
called Midge, don't come right away to the table, his wor- 
ship's coffee wil be cold," said Alice, with mock gravity. 

'' He's coming, child, he's coming," answered the Httle 
old man, trotting back to the table, and seating himself in 
apparent trepidation. 

Alice presided at the humble repast. She waited upon 
her father and her little brother, and then brought coffee to 
their guest. 

When breakfast was over, the old man took his old over- 
coat and hat from their peg and put himself into them. 

'^ Now, little papa, you must not go out in the cold this 
morning," said Alice, as soon as she noticed his preparations. 

<' My dear, I shall miss a great day's work if I don't. The 
snow is two feet deep on the side walks. I shall clear a 
goodly sum this day in shovelling it away from afore doors." 

<< And get a pleurisy that will lay you up for two months." 

" Tou needn't talk, Ally. Timbwlegs Midget must — 
stop, what's the sounderous words ? — * embark in this enter- 
prise !' Yes, Timberlegs Midget must embark in this 
enterprise ! 

And so saying, the little old man went and brought a 
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shovel from the back yard, and passing through the room 
went out at the front door and departed. 

Alice hurried with her work, cleared the table and set it 
away, replenished the stove, swept the room, heard Eddy 
his lesson, made her guest as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit, and then put on her coarse shawl and hood 
to go to rehearsal. 

** I am very sorry to have to leave you, but I am em- 
ployed at the theatre, and every day at ten o'clock I am 
obliged to attend rehearsal or be fined for staying away. I 
shall be back by one o'clock ; Eddy will stay with you to 
wait on you, when you need him. And when you wish to 
get rid of him, you can send him up stairs." 

" I thank you," was all that the wayfarer could answer, 
and Alice departed. 

" Little boy, come here," murmured the stranger, as soon 
as she was lefb alone with the lad. 

Eddy approached. 

** When I was found in the snow, was there a child 

found?' 

'* A child ! Lord ! no ma'an," replied the lad, in astonish- 
ment. 

" Are you 9ure that there was not P" 

" Lord! yes, of course I am, what made you ask about a 
child?" 

^' I — ^I thought there had been a child found." 

'^ Law, ma'am, you only thought so, you know, because 
you were so out of your mind like. "Why, long ago, when 
we were poor, you know, and father was in so much trouble 
he took a brain fever, and what do you think he thought ?" 

« I don't know." 

'^ Why, bless you, he thought the house was full of golden 
guineas ! all heaped up in the comers, and packed up in the 
chest, and locked up in the cupboard ! and everywhere) 
everywhere, piles of gold, when we hadn't so much as & 
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pennjin the house! Siok people alwaji think queer 
thoughts." 

The stranger made no comment, but covered her &ce with 
her hands, and sighed. 

The lad, thinking she wished to sleep, went back to hiB 
stool and his book, where he sat perhaps an hour. 

Then he arose and put away his book and replenished the 
fire, put oil the pot, and began making such simple prepa- 
rations for the midday meal as a lad of his age could 
manase. 

At noon the old man came home, and sat down by the 
stove^ where he remained too cold and tired even to talk, 
until AUce opened the door and entered the house. 

Then he held out his hand to her, and when she ap- 
proached he poured six shillings into her hand, saying — 

'^l^ere, my little housekeeper, take them. I have 
shovelled off six door steps and sidewalks at a shilling 
apiece.'* 

** Little papa will make a fortune at tiiia rate! but he 
must not go out this afternoon !** 

" Indeed he doesn't intend to, jest because he is entirely 
used up and done for." 

^ And I am sure Ally looks the very same!" said Eddy. 

The old man turned his eyes anxiously upon his daughter 

** Oh, little papa, I am only tired with standing about the 
scenes — that's aU ! if one could sit down a little during re- 
hearsal, but they can't. Now just see this good boy ! He 
has the table set and the soup all ready. I will dish it up I" 

The simple meal was soon prepared and soon consumed* 
The stranger had been vainly urged to partake of it. 

^ You will £eu1 for want of food," said Alice, sympatheti- 
cally bending over her. 

'* No, I am strong enough to get up and go farther, and 
should have done so had I known where to find my dothes,*' 
said the wayfarer. 

« Indeed you shall not go farther until you can fkre 
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better!" said Alice; ''but as soon as father goes out I will 
move you up stairs to my room, which is more private, and 
where we can both sleep together. This bed belongs to 
father and Eddy, and you were laid upon it only because 
they thought you too weak to be carried farther. Oh, now 
I tell you, you shall be very comfortable if you veiU 'only be 
cheerfiil." 

And with these consoling words the kind girl left the 
bedside of her guest and sat down to complete the arrange- 
ment of her Quaker costume for the evening's performance. 
This occupied her several hours. 

And then, after an early and very frugal tea, the old man 
walked out to report himself to the watch-station ; the boy 
went into the back yard to prepare wood for the next day ; 
and Alice finding the room dear, proposed attending her 
charge to the chamber above. 

The stranger wearily agreed, arose from the bed and fol- 
lowed her young hostess up the narrow flight of stairs to a 
small room in the garret, lighted by one front and one back 
dormer window. 

Here was a poor but neat bed, covered with a blue 
checked woollen counterpane ; a little pine table, vrith a blue 
wash-basin and pitcher ; above which hung a small looking, 
glass ; a single chair sat beside the bed ; and from wooden 
racks each side the little fire-place hung several fancy 
dresses. 

'' This is my room ; I make you very welcome to it ; and 
hope you vrilL be able to sleep quietly for several hours. I 
am sorry to say that you will be quite alone this evening, 
for my father has gone on duty, and my brother will have 
to attend me to the theatre. I shall leave the light burning 
on the chimney-piece. Good night." And so saying, the 
kind girl kissed the pallid brow of the wayfarer and with- 
drew. 

In two minutes after, the stranger heard Alice and her 
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little brother leave the house for the theatre^ locking the 
door on the outside. 

And then the wayfarer threw herself upon the bed, where 
for hours she lay, so deeply absorbed in painful thought, 
that ere she knew it, midnight came and brought back her 
humble hosts. 

She heard them softly enter the house, and stealthily 
move about, cautioning each other in whispers not to make 
a noise to disturb her. 

And soon she felt her kind young hostess creep to bed 
beside her in silence and in darlmess, lest she should awaken 
the guest whom she supposed to be sleeping. 

And thus ended the wanderer's first day. 
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Tfil 8TBAKaEB*B ITATS. 

'' Who fttib from aU thegrknowof bHM 
Beoks Utile into what abyw/' Btbov. 

The next day was a day of rest for Alice. It happened 
that she was not wanted at the theatre. She enjoyed the 
rare treat of being at liberty to stay home all day and all 
night. 

After breakfast, when her father and brother had both 
gone out, Alice and the stranger were seated together near 
the stove. Alice was engaged in patching her father^s coat. 
The stranger sat with her thin, dark hands clasped upon 
her knees, and her great, wild eyes fixed in deep thought 
upon the floor. 

" You came to town to seek service, my father tells me. 
What sort of service P — ^Maybe I could help you to get it." 

" I do not know," said the wanderer, vacantly. 

'' I should think that of a seamstress might do. Can you 
make dresses P " 

**No." 

'^ Coats, vests, or pantaloons, then P '* 

« No." 

*' Well, perhaps you can do plain sewing p" 

" Not well." 

'* Dear me, then you would not be a seamstress P " 

" I could not compete with the humblest member of that 
craft." 
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^' Oh, my ! then the next lightest thing to do is chamber 
work/* k 

*^ I know nothing about it," said the stranger, with her 
hands still clasped upon her knees, and her eyes still fixed 
upon the floor. 

" Gracious ! perhaps — oh yes ! I know you could take 
care of children ? Would you take a nurse's place ? " 

" Not to save myself from starving," exclaimed the wild 
woman with startling energy. 

" Oh, my goodness ! do you dislike innocent little ones 
so much ? " 

" Yes, I do." 

Alice looked at her guest in amazement and pity, and 
then, after a few minutes, said : 

" I do not think you could cook f " 

" No." 

" "Well then, what sort of service did you come to town 
to seek ? " 

'' I did not come to seek service at all." 

" But you told my father so." 

" It was some mistake ; he misunderstood me, or else I 
did not know what I was talking about." 

" But if you did not come for that, what did you come 
for P " 

" To lose myself" answered the wayfarer. 

" I declare you came very near succeeding. Oh ! poor 
dear, you areheart-broken and brain-crazed about something, 
that's clear enough ; but you ought not to think of losing 
yourself. "We'll see what we can do for you," said Alice 
gently. 

" You are kind, and I will tell you thus much : I came 
from far down the country. My father and my mother are 
both dead. I have no friends, no means [ Despair drove 
me to thecit y." 

"Poor girl! you left the wilderness of trees for the 
wilderness of human beings, thinking that the last, being 

J. 1^ 
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oi joar kind, woold have more sympathj for jou Well ! 
many do the like." 

'' Bat J have found sympatliy, in one case at least. Oh, 
I tiiank jou. Now let ua apeak no more of this. In an 
hour I set forth again." 

"T6 go— whither?" 

" I do not know." 

'^ Then, you shall not leave us. Oh, I have known what 
it is to be very poor. You smile ; you think we are poor 
enough now* Well, so we are. But we have been yet 
poorer. I have known what it is to suffer cold, hunger, and 
illness, at the same time ; but I never was homelen ; and I 
think that to be homeless is worse than all. And so I should 
expect the Lord to cast me forth of his care the day that I 
sent a desolate girl homeless from my door. So you are to 
stay here, until you can do better." 

'' But I cannot ; I must not be a burden. This little 
tenement is a beehive ; every one is busy. I mirat not be 
a drone." 

'' And you need not. I have just thought of what you 
can do," said Alice ; and here she paused, and a vivid blush 
suffused her pale iatc&. Then recovering herself^ she said*^ 

''Many people, especially country people, think the 
theatre, and all attached to it, very, very wicked, and even 
J was brought up to think it sinful; but I was driven to it 
for a living; and when I first went there, I prayed 
the Lord that, if that were sin, I might not be led 
into any deeper sin. And to this day I am not satisfied in 
my own mind whether to follow it for a living is wrong. I 
know that there are very badly behaved persons attached 
to the theatre ; and I kiK>w, also, that therer are very well 
conducted people there." 

While Alice talked, the stranger had ftJlen into a reverie. 
Evidently her thoughts were far away. 

" You are not hearing me," said Alice, anxiously. 

" Oh, forgive me. What were you saying ?" 
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*' No matter what I was saying ; but I was about to say 
tkat Mr. West, our stage director, told me last night that, 
if I knew of any good looking, respectable young girl, with 
a good figure and a good voice, he would thank me to bring 
her to the theatre, if she would come." 

"WeU?" 

*^ I think you answer the description. If you would come 
I would gladly take you." 

" What is wanted of me ?" 

*^ Wliy, that you should fill just such a place as I do ; a 
very humble one ; but which would keep you from want." 

" But I know no more of that business than of any 
other." 

" It is not expected that you should ; you are to learn it. 
Henoe your humble post, and small pay. But if, with your 
fine figure, and fieuse, and voice, you have also tact and talent, 
you will be sure to rise in your profession." 

** Is it a laborious one ?" 

" Yes, I am sorry to say." 

" Is it exciting ?" 

" Very." 

^' It is absorbing t Will it employ all my time, and 
thoughts, and fiEumlties P" 

" Very much so, indeed, if you attend to the business. 
I wish it were otherwise," said Alice, with regret, for she 
now feared that her unhappy guest would cast away this 
last poor chance of a living ; *' very 'exacting and absorbing 
indeed." 

^ Then I will enter it," exclaimed the stranger. 

That night, the old watchman was told that his strange 
guest, who was unfit for service, would, in future, accom- 
pany his daughter to the theatre. 

'< Well, the Lord guard all poor young women," was all 
that the old man said. 

Accordingly, the next morning Alice conducted the 
fltnmger to the only theatre that the city could then boast. 
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They entered the old and dingy building by a basement 
side-door that led through a long, dark, and narrow passage 
to the door of the manager's office. 

Alice put her hand upon the knob, and then suddenly 
paused, saying — 

"There, now do you know I never even thought of 
asking your name, and if I had gone into the manager's 
office, I shouldn't even have known how to introduce 
you." 

" You are like the Arabs, so delicate in hospitality that 
they do not even ask the name of the traveller they enter- 
tain. Well, my name is — ^is — 'Nora Norl." 

" 'Nora Norl ? a queer name ! well, come in Miss Norl. 

" Not Miss but Mistress; I have been married." 

" Married ! you ! " exclaimed Alice, looking in amaze- 
ment and pity at her companion — " married and widowed 
so young ! " 

"Yes, married and widowed so young — y«*, widowed, 
too, though not hy death ! " mentally added the stranger, 
whom we shall now call Mrs. Norl. 

'^ And that is what you are breaking your heart about, 
the Lord help you I "Well, this hurrying business will 
keep you from thinking of your troubles, if it does nothing 
else. Come, now, the manager is alone," said Alice, peep- 
ing through the glass door, and then turning the knob and 
entering the room. 

The manager was alone, but apparently very busy and 
very impatient. 

He arose and offered seats. Alice named her companion. 

" Mrs. Norl, Mr. West." 

" Mrs Norl ? " questioned the manager, after a hasty- 
bow. 

" Yes, sir, Mrs. Norl, a young widow, who lives at our 
house, and will engage with you if she suits," said Alice, 
meekly. 

" Will do very well ; will do quite well," said the stage 
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director, with a curBorj glance at the noble figure and fine, 
though care-worn face of the young wanderer, in whom his 
practical eye discerned a person above the grade of a ballet- 
girl. '' Salary small at first; but duties unimportant, if 
laborious. Sing well, ma'am ? " 

** You will hear me upon occasion, sir, and form your own 
judgment," said the stranger. 

^' Ah ! intelligent and proud. Seen better days. Just 
as I thought,'' muttered the manager. And then saying 
that he was happy to engage so promising a noyice ; that 
he had no doubt she would do well, etc. ; he bowed the 
two young women out, with a parting request that they 
would come in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE WIFE. 

The lot IB on thee — silent tears to weep. 
And patient smiles to wear thro' sotfering's hour. 

And sumless riches from aflection's deep, 
To poor on broken reeds — a wasted shower ! 

And to make idols and to find them clay. 

And to bewail that wonhip — therefore praj ! 

FbLBCIA H£MAV8, 

How many hearts break, yet ** brokenly live on" from 
youth to age, only the Omniscient knows. 

The loss of both her children, and the discovery of her 
husband's unworthiness, had broken the heart of Adelaide 
Deville, past all earthly possibility of cure. Religion might 
do much ; even religion could not restore the joyous elas- 
ticity of other days. Only the grace of God, given " without 
measure,^' as it is given to few, could have done that. Love 
could do nothing — alas ! for her it was a poisoned fountain. 

It was a part of Orville Deville's retribution that year by 
year he was destined to dote upon his beautiful wife with 
an ever increasing passion, and to feel that his devotion was 
all powerless to bring back to her — lost faith and hope and 
joy in him. Ah ! it is hard to crush a human heart, but 
once crushed, no power on earth can cure it ! It is almost 
impossible to estrange a woman's heart ; but on^e estranged, 
it in for ever impossible to recover it ! Think of this all you 
who value, yet madly trifle with affection. 

Adelaide's heart was not indeed estranged from her hus- 
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band, but it was changed. Once she loved in pride and joy. 
She still loved, but in humiliation and sorrow. His demon- 
strations of affection once greeted in confidence and delight 
were now received in doubt and compunction. Another, 
she feared, had a holier claim to that very love ! 

Lionne, the Wronged, was not dead ! 

LioirNB, THE Destroyer, had burst the STRONa bonds 
OF the grave and lived ! 

How she had escaped the tomb, or where she lived, was 
unknown. In what impenetrable regions of darkness, soli- 
"~^de,and silence she made her fearful lair, was still a mystery. 
"When she might again sally forth with her pestilential 
breath, breathing malediction and destruction upon their 
fairest hopes, could not be forseen ? But — she lived — ^the 
dark shadow, the impending peril, the inevitable fate of their 
lives. A living grief, and gloom, and terror, never for a day 
to be forgotten ! 

One member of the household, only, seemed happy — the 
little Perdita. She grew in health and strength, and 
beauty, every year — ^the overflowing joy ousness of her nature 
making " sunshine in that shady place.'* 

But oh, as every successive year exhibited more plainly 
her growing likeness to that beautiful, fearless woman who 
was the bane and terror of their lives. Lady Adelaide gazed 
with awe and dread, mingled with her love for that enchant- 
ing child, who ever repaid the lady's affection with a perfect 
passion of devotion. But if Perdita loved her adopted 
mother with the utmost intensity of human love, even that 
was as nothing compared to the wild worship she lavished 
upon her father ! It was more like the extravagant idolatry 
offered by the pythoness to the G-od of her inspiration, than 
the affection of mortal child for mortal parent. Lady 
Adelaide watched the development of this torrid tempera- 
ment, and dreaded her future and prayed for her good. 
Alas ! in these flery, fierce, volcanic passions and affections 
the child also too closely resembled her fearful prototype. 
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All that a Christian mother^s watchful care could do, all 
that prayer, counsel* and example, could do, was constantly 
essayed to train this dangerous temperament. It was when 
Ferdita was about eight years of age that Mr. Deville re- 
ceiyed a communication from a legal firm of high standing 
in London, announcing thefact that he had been appointed 
sole guardian of the person and property of his near relative 
young Donald Lome, the orphan heir of the junior branch 
of the Lomes of Olen Lennark. 

In consideration of the importance of this trust, Mr. 
Deville lost no time ia hastening to London, and thence to 
Edinburgh, where he found young Lome, a fine, tall, dark- 
haired, and dark-eyed youth of fifteen, living with an old 
retired clergyman, under whose instructions he was making 
rapid progress in his classical and mathematical studies. 
Much to the regret of the master, who hated to p&rt with 
his pupil, the newly-appointed guardian determined to take 
his ward home to America. And the youth himself, though 
somewhat sorrowful at the thought of parting with the old 
man, desired nothing more than travel and change of scene. 

Tinally, as the old clergyman was a widower, without 
children or other family ties, Mr. Deville, afler some hesita- 
tion, satisfied all parties by proposing to the old man to 
accompany them to America as the private tutor of his 
ward. This proposal was gladly accepted. The doctor 
went with them to America, and thenceforward made a part 
of the family, in the capacity of private tutor to Master 
Donald and Miss Perdita. 

No other children blessed the wedded lives of Mr. and 
Lady Adelaide Deville. Lady Adelaide devoted herself to 
her Christian duties — to her husband, her household, her 
friends and neighbours, and found her comfort in prayer, 
reading, meditation, work, and in active deeds of usefulness 
and benevolence. And if less brightly beautiful, and less 
admired than formerly, she was more lonely and more 
beloved than ever. 
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Mr. Deville divided liis time between agricultural pur- 
suits, the politics of the day, the social pleasures of the 
neighbourhood, &c. Yet all these things were powerless to 
banish the thoughts that troubled his soul — ^remorse for the 
sin of his youth ; grief for the loss of his children ; morti- 
fication for the forfeited esteem of his wife ; a tantalizing 
temptation to grasp the title and the estates which he 
mighty yet dared not, claim ; a vague dread of continued 
retribution — ^these were the sorrows that stole all zest from 
enjoyment. If any friend or neighbour chanced to express 
in his hearing any wonder that Mr. DeviUe should not 
possess the title and estates of his deceased uncle, he merely 
answered that there was a nearer claimant, and there let 
the matter rest. 

And thus, without marked incident, the years flowed on, 
until, by time and circumstances, all these feelings became 
modified, his heart grew hardened, his late remorse for the 
sin of his youth had not, alas, melted to that '' repentance 
which is not to be repented of ; " grief for the loss of his 
children fell back into a dim and distant regret ; the for- 
feiture of his wife's respect, so long as she showed him 
outward observance, no longer troubled him; and regret 
for his lost inheritance had given place to the desire of 
achieving a personal " greatness." 

Politics was the chosen path of his ambition. And to a 
man of his high rank, ample fortune, splendid talents, and 
not too scrupulous honour, that path was sure to lead to 
preferment. He was elected to the House of Assembly. 
His maiden speech was said to be perfect. His judicious 
efforts were said to have carried a measure that had, for 
several successive sessions, been lying like an incubus upon 
the House. 

To be made President of the Assembly was now his great 
object. That seat obtained might serve as a stepping-stone 
to a still higher dignity — he might be appointed G-ovemor 
of the Province of Maryland. 
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While Mr. DeviUe was forming his political schemeB in 
Annapolis, Ladj Adelaide, who loved retirement, had re- 
mained in her coimtrj home at Eiver-yiew, governing her 
household, entertaining her rustic neighhours, and dis- 
pensing her charities. But at the next meeting of the 
Assembly, when the question of electing their President 
was expected to arise, Mr. Deville sent for his wife. For 
he well knew how great would be the silent, unrecognized, 
unconscious influ^xce of this beautiful and gifted woman, 
even in political circles, and up<m his own political success. 

Ever obedient to his slightest wish, she left her loved 
retirement, and came up to the citj, though ^* innocent of 
the cause " of her summons. 

Mr. Deville hired the most elegantly furnished house that 
could be had at any price, and, with the assistance of Lady 
Adelaide, commenced a series of entertainments that had 
never been equalled in that provincial metropolis. The 
result answered his expectations. Lady Adelaide, meek, 
refined, and retiring, but also indubitably talented, accom- 
plished, and beautiful, became the reigning queen of that 
circumscribed court. Her ^house was the resort of all the 
most distinguished men and most^lovely women assembled 
at Annapolis — ^herself ever the most lovely. 'Her petit 
soupers were faultless; her sovries perfect. Her beauty, 
her grace, her amiability, won her universal favour. And 
her charms became an element in her husband's popularity 
and power. 

The day upon which the votes of the House were to be 
polled for the election of their President, arrived. 

The members of the Assembly were all in their seats 
and the galleries were filled. Prayer opened the session. 
Then some formal, tedious preliminaries* were passed 
through. And then at length the candidates for the 
President's chair were nommated. They were three — 
Colonel Warlock, Judge Plevin, and Mr. OrviUe Deville. 

In those days these questions were decided with much 
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more rapidity than at present. The poll was taken. Mr. 
Orville Deville was elected president of the House of 
Assembly by a majority of two->thirds. 

The result was announced and received with acclama- 
tion. When the noise had subsided, a member arose and 
moved that the new prendent be inducted into his office, 
and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Orville Deville, attended by his chief friends, advanced 
to the upper end of the hall, and, amidst the breathless in- 
terest of the spectators, ascended the stairs and seated him- 
self in the president's chair, where the oath of office was 
administered to him. He spoke the required words, kissed 
the sacred book, and returned it to its place. And then, in 
the midst of the eager attention of all present, he arose to 
eliver his opening address. But among all the comjany 
of distinguished men and beautiful women present, there 
was one person of whom he thought pre-eminently— his 
lovely wife ! There she sat, the most beautiful where all 
were beautiful, the most gifted where all were gifted, the 
most interested where all were intent. She sympathized 
in his elevation — would she approve the principles by which 
be intended to secure his position ? — he could not hope it. 
He had bowed to his audience, and laid his hand upon the 
notes for hia address, and was just about to open his mouth 

to commence, when 

A young man, closely wrapped in a long Spanish cloak, 
and having his cap drawn down over his eyes, hurried to- 
wards the president's seat. The sergeant-at-arms essayed 
to stop him ; but with the single phrase—" A matter of life 
and death .'" the young man pushed on and ascended the 
stairs, thrust a sealed paper in the hands of the president, 
and with the single word, Liokitb — ^that tolled like a death- 
bell through the room, he turned, retreated, and was lost in 
the crowd. 

The president tore open the paper, and cast his eyes over 
the contents, grew deadly pale, and, with a few incoherent 
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words of apology, descended from the platform, and abruptly 
left the assembly. 

Lady Adelaide, ignorant of the contents of that note, but 
in equal agitation, arose from her seat, and hurried out into 
the lobby, and down the stairs to the outer door, when, 
true to her anticipations, she found her husband just about 
to enter their camdge. 

" Come, then," he said. And taking her arm with al- 
most rude haste he hurried her into the back seat, threw 
himself beside her, and gave the driver the single order — 
" Home." 

" What is it, Mr. Deville ? Oh, what is it ?" she 
anxiously inquired. 

'' Do not ask me yet. Soon you shall know all," he said 
hurriedly. 

They drove on in silence until they reached their 
house. 
Then he alighted, and whispering : — 
" Come with me into my study, Adelaide," ascended the 
stairs. 

" Sit down," he said, breathing hard and wiping great 
drops of icy sweat from his pallid brow — " sit down, and I 
will teU you— all— all ! " 

She took the indicated seat beside him on the sofa, 
and bending towards him, gave her whole heart to the 
hearing. 

" Listen ! " he said, fixing his eyes in almost wild horror 
upon her face; "listen! to-day, in the moment of my 
triumph, I stood again, face to face, with — Lionne ! " 

" No, great heaven, no ! " exclaimed Lady Adelaide, 
growing paler than before. 

•' I did ! When the cup of success was at my lips, 
again she raised her ruthless hand and dashed it to the 
dust ! " 

" No ! no ! oh, dear sir, let us trust you were mistaken." 
'* Mistaken! Could /mistake those resolute, ruthless 
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lips, those fierce and cruel eyes, whose glances still bom — 
bum into mj very brain ! '* 

•* Dear Mr. Deville, it was a youth who spoke to you." 
" A youth ? — ha — ha — ^ha ! *' he exclaimed, laughing, in 
a frenzied manner — " a youth ! — Could the cavalier's cloak 
and cap, the short, curled hair and black moustache dis- 
guise her from me ? — No ! I tell you that to-day again, at 
the culmination of my fortunes, I have stood face to face 
with my fi^te ! To-day, as before, she has said to me, 
* Come down from your seat ! Nor honor, nor dignity, nor 
success in this world shall be yours ! Tour only safety 
shall be in seclusion.' " 
" And you ? " inquired the lady, with tears. 
" And I must obey her ! — Look ! look at this paper which 
she thrust into my hand ! Look at the sword which she 
holds suspended by a single hair above my head ! Yes, 
look ! " he exclaimed, withdrawing the mysterious packet 
from his bosom, and giving it to Lady Adelaide. 

She opened it, and as she read he saw that every vestige 
of colour fled from her face. And well it might. That 
document was headed : — 

" * Look on this picture and on this,' and judge if a 
law-hreaker shall sit in the seat of the law-maker — or a 
felon preside over the councils of legislators P " And 
under this caption was written and contrasted in parallel 
columns, first, on the right hand, copies of the two mar- 
riage certificates that constituted Deville a bigamist ; and 
next against them on the left, a copy of the statute law that 
constituted the crime of bigamy a felony, punishable with 
iinprisonment or slavery. 

" There," he exclaimed, regardlesss of the white lips and 
fading eyes that betrayed the lady's dangerous agitation, 
and should have warned him to desist. *' There ! with the 
instruments of which these are only copies, she can hurl 
nie from any seat of power whereon my friends may place 
me ; or, if I refuse to be thus thrown down, she can do 
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more ! She can cast me into a State's prison, <Mr else into 
slavery ! " 

" Alas, my GK>d, for the bondage of sin ! " murmured 
Lady Adelaide, in a fainting voice, as she clasped herhanda 
and bowed her head. 

" You — you reproach me ! " cried Deville, in bittemeaa. 

** Oh, no ! no, no I It is not for me to do that." 

" But yet you will perhaps desert me P " 

" No, Mr, DeviUe, no." 

" Then, in this extremity, what is your counsel ? " 

Lady Adelaide did not at once reply. Her eyes were 
cast down until the golden lashes lay pencillings upon the 
white cheeks, her lips were mutely closed, and her fair hands 
folded as in prayer or self-communion. 

"You know," continued Deville, "that I must at that 
demon's order resign my place on the president's platform, 
nay, I must even resign my seat in the Assembly ; or else, 
with that instrument of her power, that fiend will expose 
and ruin me ! Come — in this strait, what is your counsel ?'* 

Seldom, if ever before, had Orville Deville condescended 
to take counsel with his meek consort ; but this was an 
affair concerning which he could admit no other into his 
confidence. Therefore, again, for the third time, and more 
impatiently, he spoke— 

" Can you not reply to me, Adelaide i I ask you what 
shall we do ? " 

" I have been thinking deeply," she answered, in a sub- 
missive voice. " The subject requires thought." 

" Well — and what is your conclusion ? " 

*' Mr. Deville, I am unaccustomed to advising you." 

" Then, Madam, you will not help me ? Neither counsel 
nor sympathy am I to expect from you." 

" Mr. Deville, I only doubt my own capacity. If I 
really could venture " 

" WeU ? " 

" I should say — let us retire from the world and repent.*' 
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" Let * VB ' retire from the world and repent ! As far as 
that speech concerns yourself, it is hypocrisy ; you know 
that you have nothing to repent of ! And as far as concerns 
me, it is insolence! Am I a sinner above all sinners, 
Madam P " he exclaimed, breaking into the fury with which 
a hardened sinner hears the word repent. 

"Alas," thought Lady Adelaide, "I feared that this 
would be the result." Then, speaking very gently, she 
said — 

"I am sorry — very sorry — if my words gave offence. 
Let us go back to our country home for the present, and 
there, with quiet, will come opportunity for calm reflection." 

** No ; I shall not go to the country. I shall go far away 
from the pursuit of this malignant demon. I shall go to 
the Northern Provinces — ^probably to New York," said Mr. 
Deville. 

" As you please," replied his wife. 

The next day Mr. Deville, to the astonishment and con- 
Btemation of his friends, and without giving the least 
explanation of his reason, sent in his resignation to the 
Aasembly. 

And the next week he left Annapolis for the North. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

STBUTGB lOSETIlUGB. 

I cIiBnn ihee from the agony 

Whicb otheTB feel or feign ; 
From anger, and from jealousy. 

From doubt, and from disdain ; 
I bid thee wear the scorn of years 

Upon the brow of youth. 
And curl the lip at passion's teais. 

And shake the head at truth ; 
While there is bliss in revelry, 

Forgetfulness in wine. 
Be thou from every love as free ' 

As every one from thine ! Mss. Hexaks. 

It was mid-winter when Orrille Deville and his familj 
reached New York and established themselves in the best 
apartments of the most fashionable hotel. He arrived at 
the time when public interest was divided between two 
subjects. The first, and ultimately the most important, was 
the first murmurings of discontent with the mother 
country, that preceded the outbreaking of the Eevolutionarj 
War. 

The other, infinitely less important, but for the moment 
more exciting topic, was the advent of a great theatrical 
Bfcar — a wonderfully endowed young tragedienne, whose 
almost fabulous beauty, grace, and genius, conjoined with a 
reputation of exalted virtue and nearly supernatural powers 
of fascination, had been the admiration and delight of London, 
as it was now the attraction anS wonder of New York. 
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^ And who 18 this most maryeUoas-^this aU-worsliipped 
Melpomene ?'' inquired Orville Deville of his friend, Colonel 
Bingham, as the two smoked their Havanas together in the 
reading-room of the hotel, where, as usual, the latest en- 
chantments of the Circe were being discussed. 

" Who is Melpomene ?" repeated the Colonel, with a 
look of astonishment. '' Is it possible that you are in earnest 
in that question P" 

" Certainly. I am a provincial — a rustic, you see, who 
should not be supposed to know all your city celebrities," 
said Deville, laughing. 

'' But not to know Melpomene argues yourself unknown, 
with a vengeance — or, rather, not to know of her ! for few, 
I imagine, reaJIy know who she is, whence she came, or 
what her name ! She is called Melpomene ; and if ever a 
tragedienne had a right to assume that awful name of the 
tragic muse, this woman is the one !" 

" All that I have heard before ; but — ^who is she ?" 

"I repeat that I do not really know. No one does. 
Her origin and history are involved in obscurity, that only 
gets a little clearer as it nears the present time. Those who 
know of her scarcely deem her of human kind ! Her ad- 
mirers think her angel-bom — her enviers would have us 
believe her a child of Satan ! Her spells of fJEiscination are 
certainly supernatural !" 

'' And that, also, I have heard before. But is there nothing 
at all — no clue, no gossip — nothing whatever to point out 
her possible origin ?" persisted Orville Deville, who felt a 
atrange and unaccountable interest in tracing the antece- 
dents of this wonderful woman. 

" Gossip ? Oh, there is gossip enough ! How could it 
be otherwise ? A woman endowed with the most wonderful 
beauty, genius, and power of fascination — and, in addition 
to all these, possessing fame, wealth, and favour of all men 
—must excite envy and provoke detraction. Yes, there is 
plenty of gossip, if you wiU accept that for authentic hi^-* 
tory." L L 2 
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" Well, that gossip — in a great deal of chaff there may be 
a grain of truth." 

" Not worth the trouble of seeking. But if you will 
have it, you may. But mind — so far from endorsing, I 
speak under protest," said Colonel Bingham. 

" Eight," admitted Mr. Deville. 

" Well, then, thus saith Madame Rumour — that some ten 
or twelve years ago a young creature, scarce sixteen years 
old, and yet at that tender age not only orphaned but 
widowed, and perfectly destitute, wandered in search of 
service to New York, where she arrived on foot, late at 
night, in the midst of a snow storm. Exhausted with 
fatigue, hunger, and cold, she sank, fainting, in the street. 
She was picked up by a weak-minded old watchman, who, 
instead of carrying her off to the watch house, pitied her 
condition and took her home to his own dwelling." 

" But this houseless wanderer could not have been the 
great Melpomene !" interrupted Mr. Deville. 

" Wait a bit. — Eumour farther saith that this feeble- 
brained old watchman, who carried forlorn women to his 
own house, ' had a daughter ' who was employed as a ballet 
girl at the City Theatre, and that eventually the young 
stranger being found unfit for everything else under the 
sun, went with her host's daughter to the theatre, where 
her personal beauty and grace, and her melodious voice and 
ready intelligence, procured her a humble engagement." 

« Ah ! " 

** Yes ; you begin to see how this might have been. 
Well, as years passed, and to her original gifts were added 
experience and knowledge of the business, our young artist 
rose in her profession through the successive stages of 
ballet dancer, singing grisette, walking lady, leader, etc., to 
her present position." 

Then, as every step of this tragedienne, from obscurity 
to fame, seems to have passed before the eyes of this public, 



I do not see how you can call this story mere gossip, and 
assert that her true history is unknown," said Mr. Deville. 

" And yet I do assert it. Every step is not accounted 
for. There is a long gap. It is said that about the time 
this young actress had reached the rank of * walking lady ' at 
this theatre, that a part of the company returned to 
England to play in the Provinces, and that Nora Norl ac- 
companied them. While there, this beautiful young creature 
attracted the attention of the celebrated Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
who, then in the zenith of her fame, was making a tour of 
the Northern counties. The great actress, never dreaming 
of future rivalry, became the patroness of the friendless 
young aspirant, gave her instructions and brought her 
forward. From that auspicious time, the star of the young 
artist arose. And she, who nine years ago left the shores 
of her native country as the humble, obscure Nora Norl, 
returned as the great Melpomene." 

**A probable story, I do not see why it should be 
questioned." 

" Yet it 18, Nine years change the character of a com- 
munity as well as the appearance of a young female. And 
there are those, who can trace no resemblance between the 
thin, undeveloped girl of seventeen, and the magnificent 
woman of twenty-six. And others who totally deny the 
identity between the obscure Nora Norl and the illustrious 
Melpomene." 

" I must see this world's wonder ! She plays to- 
night ?" 

" Yes, and not again for a week. This queen of tragedy, 
like other queens, is jealous of her royal presence, and no 
inducement can bring her to appear more than once a 
week." 

" And — let us see — ^what is her role to-night ? " 

" Broxalana, in the * Eival Queens.' I have seen Mesdames 
Bracegirdle and Oldfield in that part, but I have never seen 
this Melpomene, who is said in that particular impersona- 
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tiaa of the outrage^ wife and queen, to sorpasB, not ovij 
all the others, but even her own self." 

'^Then, shall we. go together to test her merits this 
evening ? " 

'^ With pleasure, especially if the beauteous Ladj Ade- 
laide is to be of the party/' said the gallant colonel. 

''Lady Adelaide never goes to the theatre," replied 
Mr. Deville. 

" Ah ! consciously opposed to it ? " 

" Sincerely so — yes.'* 

" By the way, Melpomene has apartments in this very 
house." 

" Impossible ! " 

" True, however ! though she might as well be in Kamts- 
chatka for anything we see of her here." 

" Why, how is that ? " 

" She has not only her private suite of apartments, but 
also a private street entrance to them, and private attendants. 
So that there is no possibility of seeing her without intru- 
sion, and — she receives no visitors." 

** Except professionally — at the theatre." 

" Except at the theatre, whither we will go this evening." 

« Agreed." 

And thus the friends parted. Colonel Eingham to go to 
the table d'hote, Mr. Deville to ascend to Lady Adelaide's 
private parlour, where their meals were served. Here he 
found no one except young Donald Lome, who sat within 
the window seat, reading. 

" Ho, Donald my boy, always at your studies. Come ! 
what say you to an evening at the theatre ? " said Mr. 
Deville, with an aifectation of gaiety that was far from his 
heart. 

The youth arose, and with a respectful bow to his guar- 
dian, answered gravely : 

" Lady Adelaide disapproves of the theatre, sir, and I 
would not like to displease her." 
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" Tut, boy ; women are making a perfect Miss Molly of 
you!" 

Instead of replying, the youth drew himself up with 
that air of self respect, not to say haughtiness, that 
sometimes procured for him the name of "the young 
Don." 

Deville laughed. And before another word could be 
said, the door flew open and a lightsome figure of a dark- 
eye4 girl danced into the room. Scarcely could any 
human creature be more beautiful than Perdita was, now, 
in the twelfth year of her age. She was tall for her age, 
and with a form of perfect symmetry and a head of classic 
elegance, covered with luxuriant hair that fell in many 
long, rich, jet black ringlets down each side her crimson 
cheeks, and upon her ivory bosom and shoulders. Her 
large, black eyes, dark as night, and brilliant as stars, could 
melt or blaze, as love or anger inspired them. They were 
veiled by long, black lashes, and over-arched by slender 
black brows. EuU, crimson lips, a thought too plump, gave 
the finishing character to a style of beauty at once too 
fierce, voluptuous, and impassioned to promise much of 
good or happiness to the possessor. Well might the Lady 
Adelaide fear and pray and study for this child. 

She came now dancing into the room and humming a 
gay tune, that was instantly arrested on her lips as she saw 
Mr. Deville, and exclaimed — 

" Papa ! you here ? I thought you were in the reading* 
room." 

" Well, my dear, and that in an instant the song should 
be arrested on your lips ? Am I a kill-joy ? " 

*' Oh, no, sir ! " 

" Then, doubtless, it was the presence of this sanctimo- 
nious young gentleman that sobered you," said Mr. Deville, 
pointing to Donald. 

"Who, Donald, why he is my constant provocative to 
laughter. No, sir, neither you nor your ward have that 
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liooor. Mj song was finished,'" exclaimed Ferdita^ with a 
meny glance, from one to the other. 

" Well, my dear, I have a treat in store for you. You 
never saw a play I believe ?" 

^' Oh, no, papa, and I do so hmg to see one. — ^Donald, 
don't you turn and look at me with your great solemn 
dark eyes ; I tell you I do want to see a play. Yes, papa^ 
Idor 

" Then you shall be gratified, my dear. You shall go 
with m3 this evening to see Melpomene." 

" Oh, papa ! Oh, papa ! that will be delightful ! " ex- 
claimed Perdita, clapping her hands in ecstacy. Then, with 
one of her sudden transitions from gaiety to gloom, she 
murmured — " But mamma,^' 

*' Lady Adelaide will not object, when she finds my wishes 
coincide with yours." 

'* Oh, my dear, handsome papa^ persuade mamma to con- 
sent. You can persuade her to anything," exclaimed the 
young girl, springing to his bosom, throwing her arms 
around his neck and kissing him. 

" Little flatterer ! well, we will try our powers in your 
fiivor," said Mr. Deville, returning with interest the caresses 
of the beautiful girl. 

At this moment the Lady Adelaide sofitly entered the 
parlour. Gentle and sweet, loving and lovely as an angel 
looked Lady Adelaide at twenty-five. She wore a pale blue 
cashmere morning dress, open over a white swiss muslin 
skirt. Her pale gold hair fell in shining ringlets down 
each side her delicate, roseate cheeks, and was twisted up 
behind under a little lace cap of cobweb texture. She came 
floating into the room as softly as a cloud through the 
summer sky, as sweetly as a strain of sacred music. Her 
presence diffused over the scene a holy spell. Tnily, 
sorrow had sanctified this pure spirit. 

Donald arose and drew forward her easy chair. With a 
smile she thanked him and seated herself. 
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^Lady Adelaide, I wish to take this joung lady to see 
Melpomene to-night. Yon will oblige me by seeing that 
she is properly dressed." 

Lady Adelaide raised her mild, beseeching bine eyes, 
and fixed them on his face. That was her only appeal. Not 
for worlds would she have pnt her objection in words before 
the young people, to depreciate his judgment in their 
opinion. But he chose to disregard the silent supplication 
of those imploring eyes, and continued — 

"The doors open at half-past seyen; the performance 
commences at eight. I should be pleased if you will hare 
Perdita ready by a quarter to eight." 

Slowly and gravely Lady Adelaide bowed. Then turning 
to her adopted child, she said — 

^' Perdita, love, it is time to take your daily ride. Gk> and 
get ready. Donald will order the horses and escort you.*' 

Both the young people left fche room at her bidding. 
And, when they were gone, she turned a deprecating gaze 
at her husband's face and said — 

" Mr. Deville, please grant me a £AYOur." 

" I anticipate your request. You wish me to yield my 
purpose of taking Perdita to see Melpomene this eyening." 

" Yes, I do, Mr. Deville." 

" And why, pray ? " 

^^ Mr. Deville, the theatre, injurious to all young persons, 
is especially so for Perdita. She is already too ardent, too 
impassioned, too excitable! Her heart, and fancy, and 
imagination are too impressible, too impetuous, too enthu- 
siastic ! They need repressing, not stimulating ! Oh ! Mr. 
Deville, if you love the girl, do not take her to the theatre, 
^-especially to see this woman who has turned the heads of 
half mankind ! " 

''Lady Adelaide, you are a — an angel! and, being an 
angel, you are too much exalted for this sublunary sphere! 
But, nevertheless, my sweet Adelaide, you will be pleased 
to adorn Perdita for the occasion ! " 
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The lady said no more. The habit of obedience was 
strong upon her, and she bowed her head in silent acquies- 
cence. It was not the first or the last time that a good, 
wise woman has been forced from her better judgment by a 
foolish, bad, and tyrannical man. 

Indeed before there was much opportunity for farther 
discussion, the young people came into the room equipped 
for their ride, to say good-bye, for an hour or two. 

They looked so bright, and handsome, and happy, that 
Lady Adelaide could but smile upon them, even while 
praying secretly for their preserration from the evils of the 
world. 

They took their leave, hurried down stairs, and two 
minutes afterwards Lady Adelaide, from her front windows, 
saw them ride gaily forth in the direction of the Battery. 

'* They would make a handsome pair," was the secret 
thought of the lady, as she retired from the window. 

They returned, as they had promised, in good time to 
rest and dress before dinner. And the afternoon was spent 
in thinking and talking and preparing for the evening's 
amusement. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

HELFOMEIfrX. 

Hen was the spell o'er hearts 

That only Acting lends, — 
The youngest of the sister Arts, 

Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And Painting, mute and motionless. 

Asks but a glance from time ; 
But by the mighty Actor brought, 

Illusion's perfect triumphs come, — 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And Sculpture to be dumb. Campbell. 

It was just a quarter to eight o'clock when our partj, 
consisting of Colonel Bingham, Mr. DeviUe, and Ferdita, 
took their seats in the private box to the right of the stage 
in the City Theatre. The house was brilliantly lighted and 
well filled bj a fashionable and appreciating audience. Mr. 
Deville's eyes wandered over the crowd, turning from the 
many beautiful women that gemmed the dress circle, to rest 
with pride upon the more brilliant beauty of the young 
girl at his side. He saw that this new, splendid beauty was 
attracting general attention, that many lorgnettes were 
levelled at their box, and whispering faces were leaned 
together in eager inquiry. 

Never yet, in her short young life, had Ferdita looked so 
brilliantly beautiful as upon this evening. She had thrown 
back her ermine mantle, and now appeared in a tight-fitting 

M M 
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spencer of bright crimson satin, with neck and sleeve trim- 
mings of fine point lace, and a little opera hat of the same 
shade of crimson, turned up at the left side with a white 
plume. Her long, jet black ringlets hung down each side 
her white forehead and blooming cheeks. Her large dark 
eyes were sparkling, her ruby lips smiling, her whole face 
glowing with the delight of youthful anticipation. 

Orville Deville gazed at his young charge in pride and 
joy. He had seen a more lovely woman — Adelaide ; he had 
known a more fascinating one, Lionne ; but never, no never 
had he beheld a creature so perfectly beautiM as Perdita 
now appeared to him. And he saw that his own judgment 
was endorsed by tho whole audience, who could scarcely 
keep their eyes from rudely resting upon the brilliant young 
girl. 

But — stop ! oh. Heaven, what is this ? a wonder, a 
revelation, a resemblance never, in his whole knowledge of 
her young life, seen before ; but which now, the mere 
accidents of costume and of emotion, and of light and 
shade, betrayed to him. 

Yes, the tight-fitting boddice revealing every undulation 
of the slight, graceful form, the piquant hat and plume 
surmounting the little, elegant head, the long, black ringlets, 
shading the crimson cheeks, the burning, black eyes, the 
glowing, ruby lips, the dark, bright face, instinct with 
enthusiasm — ^the form partly in the shade of the curtained 
box, partly in the glare of the lamp light — ^yes ! it was the 
re-produced and living image of Lionne, as fourteen years 
before he had seen her first, in the darkness of the thunder 
cloud, and the glare of the lightning, on the brink of the 
mountain precipice. 

While he gazed in something like amazement, doubting 
his own senses and sanity, Perdita turned to answer some 
obsen'ation made by Colonel Bingham, who was seated upon 
her letft, and by this change of position the accident of light 
and shade was reversed, and the identity of resemblance 
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dispelled. And before Colonel Bingham could point out 
to Perdita tbe yarious persons present, distinguished for 
talent, wealth, position, beauty, or fashion, &c , the curtain 
rose, and the attention of all was riveted upon the stage. 

At first, Perdita's faculties were a little bewildered by 
the novelty of the whole scene. Her eyes were dazzled by 
the glowing of gaudy colors, the glittering of jewels, the 
gleaming of steel and the flashing of lights, before she 
could well understand what was going on. It was an 
uninteresting preliminary scene — a sword fight between 
two young Grecians, rival suitors for the hand of a princess. 
Perdita watched attentively, all her anxiety being to behold 
the expected wonder of the evening — the illustrious Msl- 

POMENB. 

The scene was short, the combatants were parted by the 
intervention of an aged courtier. And then — 

" Oh ! she comes !" exclaimed our young Perdita, as a 
lady " in gleam of satin and glimmer of pearls," with her 
bright hair encircled by the " golden round " of royalty, 
entered upon the scene. " See, is that Melpomene ?" 

Colonel Bingham smiled and whispered : 

" No, my dear, that is not the star. That is only a rush- 
light. Not Roxana, but the little Princess Parisitas." 

" But she is very beautifid and stately." 

" A pretty and intelligent little girl, well got up. The 
foot-lights do the rest." 

Perdita watched the progress of the drama with the 
interest of a novice. The scenes changed. 

Presently again Perdita grasped the arm of her old friend, 
exclaiming breathlessly — 

'^ Oh ! there she certainly is !" as a lady, handsome as all 
the houries, robed in scarlet and gold, with the royal diadem 
upon her brow, preceded by music and attended by cour- 
tiers, entered upon the scene. 

Colonel Bingham laughed, saying — 

** Mistaken again ! this is only the daughter of Darius, the 
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Princess Statira, for whom Alexander the Great has forsaken 
Boxana." 

" But she is royally beautiful, and walks and speaks and 
looks like a queen !" 

" Um-m— yes ! Mrs. West, who plays the part, is a fine 
looking woman, of considerable talent — scarlet and gold, 
rouge and ringlets do the rest." 

Ferdita looked at him reproachfully. 

" Why will you damp all my delight ?" she asked. 

" I do not wish you to waste enthusiasm on these trump- 
ery people! High, unapproachable genius is the only thing 
worthy of such warmth. Wait, my little rustic, until you 
see Melpomene — as Boxana." 

" It seems we are never to see her ! The first act is almost 
over I" said Perdita, impatiently. 

" And the second act will be quite over before you see 
her ! These royal personages are chary of their presence t 
especially this royal Melpomene," replied Colonel Bingham, 
smiling. 

The remainder of the first act and the whole of the second 
was filled with the triumphal festivals attending the arrival 
of Alexander, the conspiracies of the disaffected courtiers, 
and the jealousy of Queen Statira. At the falling of the 
curtain at the close of the second act, Perdita sat back 
pleased, but impatient. 

The rising of the curtain upon the third act restored her 
good humour. 

" Oh ! there she is now ! that is Melpomene ! that is 
Boxana ! that is the Queen !" exclaimed Perdita, in the 
low, hushed tone of intense feeling, as she bent forward to 
gaze upon the scene. 

There sat a woman who never met the gaze of the public 
except beyond the burning barrier of the footlights — ^yet a 
woman who, in bower or hall, church or mart, must have 
drawn all eyes upon herself as the magnet draws steel ! — 
a woman of surpassing, of superhuman, of goddess-like 
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beauty, graoe, and majeBiy ! *^ a queen by yirtue of her brow 
and breast, not needing to be cipowned !" an awful goddess^ 
such as Homer and the antique poets dreamed of! No 
crown, indeed, sat upon that brow, royal of itself ! no useless 
jew€^ lent its meretricious light to her imposing costume. 
The cincture of diamonds that flamed like a serpent of fire 
around her head, was only there to confine the heavy masses 
of her midnight hair. The cestus of diamonds around her 
waist was only meant to bind the folds of her flowing purple 
velvet robe. Her eyes were cast down until the long black 
lashes lay distinctly marked upon the cheek, white as 
marble. 

A courtier, a messenger, it seemed, of heavy news, stood 
at a respectful distance, waiting for her words. 

The spectacle represented that scene of the drama in 
which Cassander brings to the Queen intelligence that she 
is forsaken by Alexander for the fresher charms of the 
daughter of Darius, the young princess S,tatira. She — ^the 
forsaken Queen — had not yet spoken. She had heard the 
news, and her still, white face was that of a goddess stunned 
into marble by astonishment which is, as yet, too incredulous 
to be mixed with anger or pain ! Her words and her tone, 
when she first spoke, were low, slow, measured, and calm 
and incredulous as her look : 

*' Dfiserted ? — ^saidst thou ? — for a girl abaadoned ?• 
A puny girl made up of waterj elements ? 
Shall <^ embrace the god of my desire 
And triumph in the heart Hoxana claims." 

Yet, somehow, those words and that look thrilled to tha 
hearts of all who heard and saw them ! 

" Aye," said Colonel Bingham, " she at least is not made, 
up of watery elements ! All fire and air is that consuming 
nature ! I really should not like to make her angry. Z 
dread for the daughter of Barius — do not you, my dear ?*' 

" Qh, hush ! I want to hear !" replied Perdita, in a deep^, 

H H 2 
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1)reatlile88 tone, and without removing her fascinated gaze 
from the stage. 

" Oh ! I forgot, my charming little rustic ! you are not 
a hackneyed play-goer ! You come here not to be admired, 
but to admire ! You are really interested in what is going 
on. Come ! there, then ! I*m silent,'* added the Colonel, 
noticing the growing impatience of his beautiful young 
friend. 

Perdita's gaze remamed rivetted upon the scene as it 
progressed. She watched with the most intense interest 
the growing passion of the Queen's soul, as her incredulity 
was merged in doubt, and ber doubt was lost in certainty. 
And then the stony stillness of the deserted wife and out. 
raged Queen was broken as startlingly as a rock is blasted 
by an explosion of gunpowder — and when, throwing up her 
arms, she thundered forth — 

"' Awaj I awaj I and give a whirlwind room !' ** 

the effect was absolutely terrific ! 

With a half smothered gasp, Perdita sank back, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

Colonel Bingham, a ' hackneyed play-goer,* smiled, and 
stooping forward, whispered to Mr. Deville — 

''Our young rustic will expose us to ridicule if she 
betrays such acute feeling." 

There was no answer. Colonel Bingham, astonished, 
fixed his eyes upon his silent friend, and started. 

Well he might. 

Orville Deville sat motionless, colourless as a statue, 
gazing in a sort of horror of amazement upon the fury on 
the stage ! 

*' Deville ! why, in the name of all the fates, what ails 
you P Has this sorceress bewitched you P " inquired the 
Colonel. 

" I — I have just recollected a most pressing engagement. 
You — you will oblige me by taking charge of Perdita, and 
bringing her home at the close of the performance," said 
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Mr. Deyille, in an agitated manner, as lie hurriedly arose 
from his seat. 

" Are you going, father ?" asked Perdita, turning around 
at the sound of his voice. 

" Yes, my dear, an engagement, I have just remembered, 
calls me away. You need not leave. Colonel Bingham 
will take you home." 

"Certainly, with pleasure," replied Colonel Bingham, 
still in amazement. And before he had recovered his 
presence of mind, Mr. Deville had left the box. 

Perdita's attention was once more drawn to the stage by 
the entrance of Statira, when ensued the celebrated stormy 
encounter between the " Eival Queens." 

The intense interest and excitement of the young girl 
increased in proportion to the rising action and passion of 
the drama — until at last, at the catastrophe where Soxana, 
overwhelmed with wrongs and insults, and frenzied with 
jealousy and despair, destroys her rival. Then the young 
Perdita, pale with profound emotion, sank back, and once 
more covered her face with her hands. 

The curtain fell amid thunders of applause. 

'* Shall we wait for the afterpiece?" inquired Colonel 
Bingham. 

*' Oh no, let us go," murmured Perdita. 

" Well — at least, perhaps, you would like to see the ballet 
between the pieces ?" 

" No, no, nothing after this. Take me home." 

'' Enthusiast ! Well, come, then," said Colonel Bingham, 
rising and placing the ermine mantle upon the shoulders of 
his charge. 

The applause continued — augmented — and cries of 
'' Eoxana ! Boxana ! Boxana !" filled the house. 

" They are calling her out. Will you stop a moment to 
Bee her?" asked the Colonel. 

" Yes, yes," murmured Perdita, eagerly. 

Here a gentleman from the next box bending forward, 
•aid — 
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"It is no use, ColoneL She wiU noi anmel She ne^er 
has done so yet, and it is not likelj that she will now." 

** We'U see/' said Colonel Bingham. 

''Boxana! Boxana! Roxana!" called the crowd. 

''Thej maj call — ^thejhare called eTeiy^ evening, but she 
has nerer come." 

'* Boxana ! Boxana ! Boxana !" cried the assembly. 

To the surprise of aU — even of those who most persistentl j 
called her, the majestic form once more glided before them 
and stood — grand, beautiful, self-possessed, silent as a 
goddess awaiting worship. 

''G-lorious!" muttered Colonel Bingham, under his 
breath. 

Her appearance was greeted bj a round of ecstatic 
applause. 

When this was over and silence restored, she slowlj 
bowed her head, as Juno throned in Olympus might do, 
and so passed from their view. 

'* Come, I think it quite time that I had taken you home, 
these mental and passional stimulants will not do for you, 
my dear," said Colonel Bingham, as he wrapped Perdita in 
her ermine mantle, drew her arm within his own, and took 
her from the theatre. 

As they stepped out upon the street, they saw, above the 
turmoil of the crowded city, the full moon shining, a globe 
of liquid, silvery light, amid the dark blue heavens. 

" Oh ! grand, lieautiful, glorious !" muttered Perdita to 
herself. 

" What, the moon ? " 

" Oh, no, the lady, the tragedienne, the enchantress." 

" Look up, my child ; the moon is really worth looking 
at." 

Perdita raised her eyes to the Queen of Night, and theu 
turned them enquiringly upon her mentor. 

" The moon is beautiful, serene, and heavenly, is she not ?'* 

" Oh, yes." 
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" The very emblem of peace, joy, and repose." 

*<Te8." 

** So she seemSy at this distance, to our admiring eyes. 
Yet, Perdita, my child, that serene queen of night, that be- 
nignant lighter of the traveller's darkened path, that per- 
fect emblem of cheerful love and benign repose, that lovely 
moon is reaUy and truly a most horrible Hades, an awful 
Gehenna, a scathed, darkened, and blasted desert, such as no 
part of our own earth's surface could possibly show — ^a black 
Tartarus, without inhabitants, without vegetation, without 
water, and without air. Its surface, that seems so fair and 
serene, and shines so &ir and bright, is rent and gashed 
with awful chasms fifty miles in depth, and seamed by 
ghastly rocks, and is on one side burned, and on the other 
frozen by such extremes of heat and cold as even fire and 
ice give us no real idea of! — Perdita, this woman we have 
seen to night reminds me of that satellite ;— ^»r, queenlff, 
glorious without ; hut — a hhuted ruin within /" 

Perdita shuddered. 

" I like to see her ; but I should not like to know her," 
continued the Colonel, speaking more to himself than to 
his companion. 

^' And yet there is nothing against her, no, not a word, 
not a breath. Every one^speaks as highly of the woman as 
of the artiste," said Perdita, instinctively taking up the de- 
fence of the tragedienne. 

'* And, yet, such is the impression she has made upon 
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" She seems — she «— very unhappy," mused Perdita, as 
her old friend led her to, and placed her in the carriage. 

The drive home was performed almost in total silence. 
Perdita was musing upon the subject of the fascinating 
woman who had so strangely won her heart. And Colonel 
Bingham was meditating deeply upon the character of the 
young enthusiast by his side. 

When they reached the hotel, the Colonel conducted the 
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young girl to the private parlour of her party, and there 
took leave. 

On one side of this parlour was Lady Adelaide's chamber. 
On the other side waa Perdita's. The doors of both were 
closed. 

Too much excited by all that she had seen, and heard, to 
retire to bed, Perdita walked restlessly about the room, until 
she was interrupted by the opening of Lady Adelaide's 
door, and the entrance of the old maid Keziah, who said to 
her— 

" Lady Adelaide wishes to see you, in her room, Miss. 
Perdita." 

" Indeed ! is not my father with her ?'* 

** No, he has not come in yet, Miss Perdita." 

The young girl threw off her mantle and her hat, 
and hurried into the adjoining chamber where she 
found Lady Adelaide wrapped in a white mermo dressing 
gown, and sitting in an easy chair awaiting her. The lady 
half rose and held out her arms, and when Perdita ap- 
proached, she folded her as a recovered treaaure to her 
bosom, murmuring — 

'^ My child, my sprite. I have spent these long hours, 
in prayer for you.'* 

" Tou should have gone to rest, sweet mamma," replied 
Perdita, returning her embrace. 

" Had you been exposed to danger by fire or flood, could 
I have slept, think you ?" 

" No dear mamma, but then I was not so. I was exposed 
to neither fire nor flood." 

" My child, there are moral and spiritual dangers more to 
be dreaded than either. The former can hurt only the body, 
the latter can kill the soul." 

" Mamma, you make me shudder !" 

''I did not mean to do so. Bat come, tell me, where is 
Mr. Deville, that he did not return with you P" 

" He suddenly remembered an engagement that gave hiia 
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some anxietj, and he left at the commenceineiit of the third 
act, leaving me in the care of Colonel Bingham." 

" Ah, and how did you pass the evening, my dear ? " 

" Oh, mamma, mamma, I do not know whether I were 
the most pleased or pained. Oh, mamma, that wondrous, 
wondrous woman," ssid Perdita, with a smile and a 
shudder. 

•* The actress, you mean." 

" No, the tragedienne, the artiste, the — sorceress." 

" Well, the actress." 

*^ Oh, mamma, do not call that awful goddess an actress.'' 

''Well, but my little enthusiast, what is she but an 
actress, after all ? " 

" I know not — a witch, a wonder, an enchantress. Oh, 
mamma, her looks, her tones, her gestures were not acting ^ 
they were reaV* 

" You are too enthusiastic, my dear," said Lady Adelaide, 
gravely. 

'' Oh, mamma, I cannot help it when I think of her ! her 
tones, her words, her looks draw my heart — draw it from 
my very bosom as it were to cleave to her." 

" You are very much too excitable," sorrowfully observed 

the lady. 

" Mamma, do you know she draws me — draws me as the 
magnet draws the needle. Mamma, I cannot resist it. I 
must see that lady." 

** See her J you have seen her." 

" But mamma, / must see her singly— face to face," 

" Child, you are certainly deranged." 

" Mamma, I feel her drawing me — drawing me all the 
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Oh, your head is turned. Alas, why did I let you go. 
Ah, where is Mr. Deville," exclaimed Lady Adelaide, in 

distress. 

" Dear mamma, go to bed and go to rest. I will not vex 
you farther. Come, I promise. Give me your good-night 
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kiM and let me go/' nud Perdita, throwing her amis 
around the kdj's neck, and offering her lipa for the kiaa. 

^ GkKKUnight, good-night, oh, mj dear one, pnij that yon 
be not led into temptation," aaid Lady Adelaide, preaaing 
her lipa to those of her adopted child. 

*' I will, I will, sweet mother, I will, good-night," aaid 
Perdita^ as ehe received the parting kiss and retired from 
the chamber. 

^ Ah, where is Mr. Deville ? Why does he not come ? 
My mind is full of the most mournful misgiTings," ex- 
claimed Lady Adelaidey when left alone. 

And where wm Orville Deville ? 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

THE MESTIlfG. 

Awajl address thy prajren to Heaven 

Before thy star of life is set 
Learn if thoa there cans't be forgiyen 

If merej may absolve thee yet I 
Bat here, upon this earth beneath 

There's not a spot where thon and I 
Together for an hour could breathe. 

Away 1 I would not see thee die I Btsov. 

Whbk Mr. Deviile left the stage box, he hurried from the 
theatre, oui into the open street, and walked up and down 
the pavement, that the fresh night air might cool the fever 
of his blood and calm the agitation of his nerves. For an 
hour or more, he walked thus, and then having regained 
some degree of composure, and judging that the long 
tragedj of five acts must be near its close, he returned to 
the theatre and entered by the side door used by the actors 
and actresses, and leading behind the scenes. He entered 
without hesitation the passage leading to the door of the 
green room, and meeting there an officer of the establish- 
ment, he said, in a peremptory voice : — 

^' Conduct me at once to the private dressing room of 
Mrs. NorL" 

^' It is not my business, sir ; I must not leave the door,'' 
replied the man. 

'* Then call some one whose business it may be,*' said 
Mr. Deviile, in the same peremptory tone. 

The num raised his bead^ looked up and down the pas- 
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nge^ and spTing a hcj croanng the way, called hiniy and 
bade him auiimion Mrs. Norl's page. 

The boj nodded and disappeared, and in a few moments 
a fair-haiiedy blne-eved, delicate lad approached, bowed, 
and stood awaiting orders. 

'' You are Mrs. NorFs page ? " 

** Yes, sir,** answered a sweet Toiee. 

** Then show me at once to her room,'' said Mr. Deville, 
in a tone of command. 

^ Bat my mistress is still upon the stage." 

*^ No mi^bter, I can wait for her." 

For a moment the lad hesitated, and then with the in* 
stinct of obedience, bowed his head, and preceded the 
visitor down the passage to a side-door, leading to other 
passages, until they got to a narrow staircase, which they 
descended to find themselyes in a sort of stone ante-chamber, 
small and gloomy as a rault. 

** Mrs. Norl's room is immediately under the stage," said 
the fair-haired lad, opening a door leading into a little 
chamber, hung with crimson cloth, and lighted by a single, 
hanging lamp, beneath which stood a marble topped table, 
near which was an easy chair. A lounge stood against the 
wall on the right, and a dressing table, with looking glass 
and toilet apparatus on the left. 

** Does your mistress usually admit visitors to this room ?" 
inquired Mr. Deville, as he threw himself into the easy 
chair beside the table. 

" No, sir — never." 

" Why, then, have you admitted me P " 

** I thought — by the way you spoke — ^that you had aright 

— or was expected — or " said the boy, hesitating, and 

beginning to look doubtful and troubled. 

•* You were correct, perfectly correct in your thought," 
said Mr. Deville, smiling strangely, and then adding : " You 
may go ; and you need not announce to your mistress that 
any one awaits her here." 
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The hoy bowed and withdrew. 

Scarce ten minutes passed when a commanding step was 
beard apppoaching, a hanghtj tone was heard giving some 
order without, and the next instant the door was opened 
and the great tragedienne, still in her imperial robes, 
entered the room. ITnconscious of the presence of another, 
she advanced proudly, and threw herself into the chair. 
Leaning her elbow upon the table, and her regal head upon 
her hand, she fell into bitter and sarcastic musing. 

For a few minutes, with the strangest feelings, Orville 
Deville, from his unseen and unsuspected position on the 
lounge, watched her. There was something of the old ad* 
miration, the old fascination of the snake that had beguiled 
him; something of fear and wonder at the yirulence of 
passion, visible even in the repose of those fine features ; 
something of desire that all this might cease, and that the 
eight of this beautiful Lamia might not act as a galvanic 
batteiyupon his nerves, putting his very manhood to shame. 

She sat there in her wondrous beauty, strength and power^ 
the very ideal of a physically perfect woman. Her splendid 
purplish black hair, partly confined in the classic roll at the 
back of her regal head, partly escaping the diamond'-studded 
fi]let,and fiilling upon the rounded ivory bosom and shoulder; 
her fiiultless features in repose ; her dark eyes cast down 
until their long lashes swept a shadow upon her flushed 
cheek; her crimson lips compressed ; her rounded chin sup- 
ported upon the graceful hand ; the purple velvet drapery 
fiilling away from the beautiful arm and bosom, and sweep* 
ing in massive folds around her perfect form. 

He watched her only for a moment, and then, rising 
silently, stood before her. 

She started and looked up, hissing — 

•* Deville!" 

''Yes, Madame-^Dsville, as you are undoubtedly 
lianDe! " he answered, folding his arms and fixing hiseyes 
tipoii her, while he added : ^ At last I see you — bodily, 
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limbljf tangibl J— before me ! STo optical delueion I no tp^ 
pariticm called up from the dead hj a troubled miadl no 
apectre, created by ezdted nervea ! — ^but Lioune^ a» I an 
DeviUe ! " 

^ What do jou want P" ahe inquired^ in the alow and 
aolemn tonea of one queationing a ghoat, and returning hia 
fixed gaze until hia own eyea fell aa acathed bjr her look* 

'' What do I want, you aak ? " 

** Tea.'* 

''Woman! tigreaa! fiend! how long ia thia punmit of 
me and mine to laat P " he aaked, in an excited Toice, onee 
more raiaing hia eyea to meet her burning gaze. 

She aroae, put back her chair, atruck one hand upon her 
cheat, and in low, deep, atem tonea of intenae paaaion and 
ruthleaa determination, ahe anawered— > 

** So long aa thia fierce aenae of wrong bnma in my boaom, 
firing every thought to vengeance! — ^until the hunted la 
driven to aelf-deatruetion, or the huntreaa expiree in the 
purauit ! ** 

''Cruel and vindictive woman! what goodwill all that 
bring you I " exclaimed Deville, bitterly. 

" What good?^^ ahe repeated, with a horrible langk 
" That ia a queation for a aage, not for a man of the world ! 
What good doea any object of purauit bring to the purauer ? 
What good doea gold bring to the avaricioua : power to the 
ambitioua ; postetHon to the covetoua; glory to the aapiring ? 
Such good will vengeance bring me ! '* 

" Demon ! " ejaculated Orville Deville. 

" 'Angel I ' lused to be ! '^ aneered lionne. Then, leaving 
her aeoraful tone, ahe bitterly exclaimed : 

" Aye, angel and demon acarcely exaggerate, acareely ex- 
preaa, what I tcae and what I am ! All human creaiuiea 
live for an object — the avaricioua for gold, the ambitioua for 
power, the aapiring for glory I I once lived to love and 
aerve and bleaa. I now live to hate, blaat, and curae! 
Can any two purpoaea more atrongly illuatrate the angel 
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and drauni life P And wholiaaiiiadBth0eliaiige?--4etliim 
who made it take the coiuequenoefl ! A nmpley pore-heartedy 
losing girl oJT fifteen I fell into jour manlj hands. You 
might have made an angel or a demon of me. You chose 
to make the demon ! reoeire the work of your own hands.^ 

Por a few seconds he quaUed, as the guilty must alwajs 
quail before the terrible truth of this accusation ; thai, 
gathering an evil courage, he answered, stemlj— * 

** Woouin ! 70U forget that the rery fiict of jour standing 
before me in bodilj form places you in my power !" 

** Ha ! " she said, in a tone of caustic irony ; '<in what 
manner, I pniy you, sir f ** 

"Asafelon!*' 

^* Eelok ! " she repeated in a low, de^, hissing tone, 
gathering her dark brows until the eyes beneath tiiem 
flashed like lighiaiing from a thunder cloud — ** Fblok ? '* 

^ Aye, felon I kidnapper ! abductor ! " 

She laughed again her awful laugh. 

'* ffhere it my child t " asked Deville, in a stem tone. 

"^ Where ie mutb ? " she repeated, in a terrible Toice. 

^I will have no prevarication! — ^Woman, thief^ child- 
atesler, where is my daughter ? ** 

*' Which cfthem ? " asked Lionne, with horrible irony. 

" I teU you I will not bear prevarication ! I speak of the 
only one I recognize ! and I ask you again — ^Where is my 
child?'' 

" The only child of youre ci which / can testify compe- 
tently, found a graTe— in the stomach of a wild beast, years 
ago ! " she said, with the saind awful irony. 

<< I know nothing about what you are talking o^*' said 
Onrille Derille, growing deadly pale; ''but I ask you — 
Where is my child?" 

"Search and see if you can find her ! ** 

** Imp of Hades, jou shall not escape me thus ! I will 
deooonce aad prosecute you as the murderer of my child ! 

N V 2 
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You shall exchange the theatre for a court-room, the 

boudoir for a prison-cell, the stage for the scaf; '* 

" Stay ! — ^your proof? " said Lionne, in a low, sneering 
tone. 

That somehow calmed his excitement. 

" Proof? proof? I have grounds enough to justify your 
arrest. The proof will afterwards be sought," replied Mr, 
Deville. 

" Go on, then. The charge can but inconvenience me 
for an hour or two I Meanwhile I shall lay before the hur» 
ghers the original papers of which you have the copies ! " 

" Perdition ! " exclaimed Deville, in a low voice. " This 
woman has me irretrievably in her toils ! " 

'^ She has ! " muttered Lionne, in a deep stem tone. 

" I will bear this no longer ! " exclaimed Deville, starting 
up and rushing from the room — ^^ I will bear this no longer ! 
Time — a very little time shall show which of us two shall 
triumph ! " 

'^ Come back — I have somewhat more to say to you ! " 
pealed the deep, bell-like tones of Lionne^ as Deville left 
the room. 

He strode back, and with folded arms stood before her. 

" What is your will, madam ? 

'' I would ask you a question ! 

" Go on ! 

" Who was that young girl whom I saw at your side ? 

** Suppose I refuse to answer ? 

'' It can make but little difference in my settled pur- 
pose ! " 

" What have you to do with my adopted daughter ? " 

'' Oh ! your adopted daughter, is she ? It is well ! my 
question is answered I " said Lionne, with cool contempt. 

*' Since you have led me to betray myself, witch, I repeat 
my question — What have you to do with Perdita Deville ?" 

'* Perdita Deville is her name, then ! That will do ! I want 
nothing mcr,* ! " 
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** I ask you, fiend ! what would jou hiiTe with Miss De- 
viUe!" 

** I would have nothing more with jou^ or her ! €h}od 
mght ! " said Lionne, coolly. 

^' Demon! what hellish scheme are you meditating now?" 
exclaimed DevOle. 

*' I do not take you into my counsel, whatever my pur- 
pose may be. Good night ! " 

^ Devil! listen, then, to ihU — ^whatever your schemes 
may be — dare to harm a hair of Perdita*s head, and — ** 

" Do you not understand, sir, that you are dismissed P — 
Oood night I " 

With a fierce stamp of impatience, Deville turned and 
rushed from the room. Hurrying along the same passage 
through whieh he had entered, he soon reached the outer 
door and the street. His carriage had been taken away by 
Colonel Bingham at the time the latter carried Ferdita 
home, and so, he had no other course to pursue than to 
walk rapidly home. 

On reaching his hotel, he hurried up into his private apart- 
ment, where he found Lady Adelaide still up and awaiting 
him. She was wrapped in her graceful blue cashmere 
dressing-gown, and her lovely hair was partly shaded by a 
delicate white lace cap. Her sweet, fair isLce wore such a 
heavenly expression of resignation and trust, modifying its 
keen anxiety, that Deville could not think that compared 
with the illustrious, but most wretched woman he had just 
left, this quiet Christian wife and mother looked a very angel 
of light! 

" Two o'clock ! and you still up ?" said Deville, glancing 
at the time-piece on the mantel-shelf. '' I am sorry that 
you waited for me, Adelaide ! Tou should not have aJlowed 
my absence to have kept you from rest.'' 

" Anxiety kept me from rest, Mr. Deville !" 

" Anxiety, love ? , Surely not on my unworthy account ?" 

" It was upon Perdita's I I dreaded the effect this 
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eTeniiig's waskX^meat would have upon her excitable tem- 
perament.'* 

** Buty my lovelj puritan ! — Perdita must have been at 
home for two hours !" 

** Yes, and her appearance only senred to endorse and 
augment my anxiefy." 

** Why, fiiirest saint, what can you mean P" 

^ Why, that the eviL effect I dreaded has been more than 
realized! The girl has been attracted — ^fascinated — ifiurly 
enchanted by Mrs. Norl !" 

"Why so has every one else been P' 

" But not to the same extent ! Perdita declares that she 
must know this woman, and cannot live without her ! Ik 
she not conquered P Is she not crazed P" 

Instead of answering immediately, Mr. Deville fell into 
deep thought. 

"But — ^what make you of all this?" inquired Lady 
Adelaide, anxiously. 

" Before answering your question I would ask you — do 
you know who this Mrs. Norl is P* inquired Mr. Deville. 

" No— only that she is said to be a dangerous syren — 

' One of those women womm dread. 
Mm fatally adore !' *' 

"You are right !'* said Orville Deville, in a deep, stem, 
sorrowful voice — " You are right I She is all and more than 
all you have said ! — In one word, she is " 

" LiOKKs !" exclaimed Lady Adelaide, interrupting him 
with a terrible start. 

'^ Yes ! — ^but how, love, could you have guessed this P' 
inquired Deville, with surprise. 

" Oh ! the prophetic boding of my heart !*' cried Lady 
Adelaide, clasping her hands. 

" Dear love ! do not let the fact of this wretched woman 
being near us trouble you so much.*' 

" Oh, Mr. Deville ! Mr. Deville ! her proximity always 
troubles me ; even before she makes her appearance t feel 
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her infliienee in the reryml So I huve felt her all this 
evening, scarce knowing what spiritual evil it was that agi- 
tated me !'* 

^' Ton are very sensitive/' said Mr. Deville. 

Ladj Adelaide arose and walked several times np and 
down the floor, then returning, sat down, and forcing 
herself to speak calmlj, said : 

'' Mr. DeviUe, teU me aU." 

*^ Can 70a hear the subject ?'* 

"Yes." 

** Question me then, dear ; I prefer that you should." 

" She recognized you ?" 

" In an instant. I am sure she knew me the moment 
she came upon the stage and chanced to raise her eyes to 
our box — though by no look or sign did she betray her 
recognition. " 

" She ever possessed the greatest self-command ?" 

** Yes, and upon this occasion so complete was her im- 
passibility as to raise a doubt in my breast as to whether I 
were not a dupe of my own imagination. The shock, and 
then the doubt, so troubled me, that I could not entirely 
control my agitation, and therefore pleaded a business 
engagement, and lefb the theatre. At the dose of the per- 
formance, I returned, and sought ' Mrs. Norl's withdrawing 
room, where I waited until she came in." 

^ Oh, no, no, do not say you came again in conflict with 
that terrible womanM" exclaimed Lady Adelaide. 

"Yes, I wished to ascertain for my own satisfaction 
whether the fancied identity were real — in a word, whether 
Lionne, reported dead, and buried long ago, and seeming to 
return to earth always to blast, destroy, and curse — really 
liyed, and moved, and had her being in the form of this 
mysterious Mrs. Norl— — " 

" And you met her — ^lionne— &ce to face." . 

" I met her face to face. We bad a stormy interview of 
which the purport better be left to your imagination. One 
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tidng ahoold be told 701L At tiieooncfauicHiof ourwimUifiil 
oonfereaoe, when I was about to letire, ahe called me back, 
and, in the most peremptory manner, demanded information 
oanoeming 'the joong girl' who was with me in the 
box." 

** Perdita ?" asked Lady Addaide, in a fiunt voice. 

" Of course, Perdita." 

''Oh, merciful Lord! I understand it all, all now,'* 
fidtered the gentle lady, growing very pale. 

*^ Understand— toito do you understand, Adelaide ? ** 

^ Oh, OnriUe, OrviUe ! suspicions that have haunted my 
breast for years, are confirmed now," she exclaimed, clasping 
her slender white fingers convulsiTely together. 

"Adelaide, I do not comprehend you,*' he answered in 
perplexity. 

** Oh, Orville, Orville, the voice of nature is as strong aa 
it is profound ; the ties of consanguinity are as keenly 
perceptible as they are etemaL" 

" My lovct you speak in enigmas." 

*^ Oh, Mr. DeTille,do you not love Perdita with — zfather*^ 
love." 

" Why, of course, how can you doubt it P " 

'' I do not doubt it. And does not Perdita love you witili 
a davffhier^s fervent affection ? " 

" Unquestionably." 

'' And yet she does not love me so." 

" Little ingrate ! I know she does not ! " 

** No ! she is natural, and not ungrateful ; she bestows 
on me only friendship and respect, while she lavishes upon 
you a most fervent love." 

** Ah, you are too saintly to be jealous, my Adelaide. 
But to what does all your talk tend P Your manner is full 
of mystery." 

'* I did not mean it should be so. I meant to elucidate 
a mystery." 

"Go on, love." 
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. *' You acknowledge that while Perdita is only moderately 
attached to me^ her heart is powerfully drawn to yoti." 

" Strange perversity ! yes." 

'' It is natural 1 I have also to remind you that at the 
first sight of Lionne, the heart of the girl was irresistibly 
drawn toward-— —Atfr mother.'^ 

" "What ! " almost shrieked Orville Deville. 

'' Oh, Orville, do you not feel that this must be so," she 
said, in a faint voice. 

''Adelaide, you are mad! simply mad! your singular 
trials have made you so," he faltered. 

'' Oh no not mad ! you know it I all my reasons are too 
well founded — Oh my husband ! have not the circumstances, 
the coincidences and correspondence between all we know 
of Perdita's history, and all we have heard of Lionne^s lost 
child — struck you before ? " she asked, earnestly. 

Without directly replying to her question, he exclaimed, 
in a voice rendered hoarse by excessive agitation : — 

" Oh, Adelaide, this is terrible ! terrible ! terrible ! What 
words for you to speak and me to hear.' 

'' Dear Orville, compose yourself. Think that at least, 
even while ignorant of her great claims upon us, we have 
done our duty to this child," she said, soothingly. 

^^Our duty, claims upon us. What claims for instance, 
could my — could Lionne's " 

" Hush«-dear — hush — do not finish the sentence. Upon 
f/ou she had every claim that a child could have upon a 
father. Upon me every one that a helpless, forlorn babe 
could have upon the handmaid of Him who saith, 
* Whoso' receiveth one such little one in my name receiveth 

Me. ' " 

'' My angel. Oh, my angel. Yet I will not call you so, 
that word is too often debased and misapplied to suit you : 
but, my saint. Oh, my sweet saint, you can forgive and 
you can speak so," said Orville Deville, in a voice trem- 
bling with agitation, as the tears started to his eyes 
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" I haye nothing to forgiye. Oh, Oirille, if this affect- 
ing conjunction, offered me^-^joxtr faulty wife, jdur fiallow- 
nnner, — ^were only offered up to Him against whom 
only you^ hare sinned ! " she fervently exclaimed, taking 
his hand. 

" Sweet saint, I only feel how I hare wronged yom. 
But, Adelaide, about Perdita! it seems we are coming 
to contusions too quickly. You may^be — ^you mmt be — 
mistaken." 

''Ah, OrviUe! doeanot your heart tell you that I am 
not?" 

'' Our hearts are not sure guides,'* he said, evasively — 
then inquired : — 

''Adelaide, how long have you entertained these suspi- 
cions concerning Perdita?" 

"Ever since she was first cast upon my protection they 
have been growings-fed by continued drcumstantial evi- 
dence." 

'^ And this evidence — ^these coincidences, correspondences, 
resemblances — what are they ?" 

" Lionne, poor girl, believed that her child was devoured 
by wild beasts in the cavern where she had left it for a 
short season alone, on the fiflbeenth of August, seventeen 
hundred and sixty. On the same day of the same year, 
Nimrod Kyte found in a cavern in the wilderness a deserted 
infimt, which he brought away and gave into my charge, 
and whom I diristened Perdita. I did not know until long 
afterwards of this coincidence." 

*' Gh>od heaven ! that is very striking ! yet I was never 
told of it. What more?" 

'^ At Olen Lennark Castle I saw a portrait of the Lady 
Leonora Lome at four years of age. It was the perfect 
imageof our Perdita, who was just three years old ! That 
inereaaed my suspicions ! Lately, as the child has grown 
towards womanhood, I have £Einded a growing resemblance 
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to that beautiful^ unfortunate woman, whom I have only 
seen a few times in my life." 

** Enough I enough 1 oh heaven, Adelaide ! why were not 
these suspicions confided to me ?" 

" Because, until to-night, they were oul^ suspicions. To- 
night ! they were all confirmed by the strong corroboration 
of Perdita*s own heart ; aye, and of Lionne's also, as you 
reveal it to me ! and therefore I do not delay to tell you." 
" Adelaide ! Good heavens ! what — ^if this be true — 
what is our course ?" 

" First investigate the facts for your own satisfaction — 
then — ^whatever be the cost of suffering to ourselves or others 
we must do— what is right !" 

" Adelaide ! should this child of your love, and care, and 
prayers for so m^ny years, prove to be the daughteir of Lionne 
— would you give her up ?" 

" — To share her mother's fatal career — oh, that would 
be terrible !" exclaimed the lady. 

" And yet, in the case put, her mother would have the 
only legal right to her." 

" I know it ! therefore was I made so anxious by Perdita's 
strong attraction to Lionne ! oh ! none but the Lord can 
help us in this dark strait I I must pray !" 

" You must sleep now, dearest. Tou are tired," said Mr. 
Deville, looking kindly into her pale and anxious face. 

" Nay, Orville, I shall spend the remainder of the night in 
prayer, that the demon band of evil passions that at this 
very hour besieges that wretched woman's heart, may not be 
able to prevail ! that G-od's angels may be near her and 
Good's grace may appear to her," said Lady Adelaide. Then 
offering her lips for her goodnight kiss, she glided from the 
bed-chamber into the small, adjoining room, where she 
usually retired to offer up her prayers to Heaven. 
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CHAFEEB XXXVL 

BTOBMB. 

I cannot nmne his name ! 
Vengeance to God alone belongs. 
But when I think of all mywzongs 

Hj blood is liquid flame ! Scxnrr. 

^Mothxb! sweet mother, mine! aboon! a boon !*' said 
Ferdita, playfdllj and coazinglj, hanging around Ladj 
Adelaide's neck, as they sat together the next morning in 
their private parlour. 

^ Well, my dear, what is it ?'* inquired the latter, 
anxiously. 

" Mrs. Norl plays again to-night, and I want you to let 
me go and see her." 

'' Again to the theatre, to-night, my dear! that is too 
often ! no, I cannot consent !" 

*' But, oh, mamma ! you do not know how I long— how 
greatly I long to see her again !" pleaded Perdita, clasping 
her hands and fixing her eyes prayerfully upon the lady's 
fiice. 

Ferdita^ my dear, just consider that this is unreasonable.'* 

'^ Is it, mamma P I cannot help it ; for if I am not per- 
mitted to go and see her, I do think my heart will go right 
out of my bosom after her 1 for I feel her drawing it all the 
while 1 and what should I do without my heart P" 

" Ferdita, you talk like a silly lover !" 
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' ^Well,iiwiiiiiUy I dobeliefe that Iflminlofewithtiiat 
besutifiil goddess V* 

^ Ferdita! I cannot permit you to go again to-night! so 
Jet nfl hear no more of it \" 

The brow of thatjonng girl, nstiaUj so bright and frank, 
now grew dark and sullen. She took np her embroidery 
fiame, sat down, tamed her back towards Ladj Adelaide 
and worked on in silence, until she saw Mr. Deville come 
up the stairs and enter the little room at the end of the 
hall, occupied by him as astudj. Then she arose, followed 
him into the room, shut the door, and with the privileged 
fiuniliarily of a dear child, sat down upon his knees, threw 
her arms around his neck, drew down his whiskered face to 
hers and kissed him« 

''What does mj little daughter want now? asked 
Orville Deville, gazing down into her beautifiil, dark, bright 
fiice, and wondering with concealed but painful interest, 
whether this beloved and most bewitching creature were 
indeed, as Lady Adelaide supposed, hU child, the child of 
lionne. 

''What does my little daughter want now, that she 
coaxes me so sweetly — a new necUace i" 

" No, father/' 

<' A new gown? a hat? a spencer? Come, name your 
wish." 

" It is none of these things, father.'' 

"What is it, then ? Come, speak ! you will not find me 
hard." 

" It is to go this evening again and see Mrs. Norl !" 

"My dear, no! your mother does not approve of your 
doing so." 

" Neither did she yesterday, but you took me, neverthe- 
less," said Ferdita, changing countenance. 

" My dear, yes, I took you, somewhat against her appro- 
bation, a ciroumstance which I see cause now to regret." 

"Father I father ! do not say so! Yesterday, by speak* 
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ing to mamma, you gained her consent, and you can do tlie 
same to-day." 

** No ! I only silenced her opposition ; and I eotdd not do 
the same to-day ! Ferdita, your persistence is, under the 
circumstances, improper, indelicate, even ungrateful I" 

"Why, dear father?" 

" Because of Lady Adelaide's known disapprobation." 

" But, father, I do so long with all my heart and soul to 
Bee that wondrous woman again 1" exclaimed the young 
girl, clasping her hands and straining her eyes in the earnest- 
ness of her appeal. 

" The greater reason for your not being permitted to do 
so ! This woman has turned your head ! Enough, Ferdita ! 
say no more ! I regret that T ever took you thither ! I shall 
take you no more !" said Mr. Deville, in that tone of firm 
determination, from which his daughter knew there was no 
appeal. 

With an angry flush upon her dark and sullen brow, she 
arose and silently withdrew. 

All the remainder of that day Ferdita remained in her own 
room, appearing only at meal times. 

** That girl is certainly bewitched," said Donald Lome, 
to himself ; " she, usually so bright and frank, now grown 
so dark and reserved ! I cannot understand it at all !" 

But Lady Adelaide and Mr. Deville understood it well, 
and deeply regretted having thrown their very impressible 
charge in the way of that fateful woman. 

The next day Mr. Deville found still more cause to regret 
that unfortunate step. 

As he sat in his little study, engaged in penning a letter 
to his overseer at Eiver-view, a servant entered and handed 
him a note, and retired. He opened it in haste, and read : 
" Mrs. Nor] wishes to see Mr. Deville at her apartment, 
in the theatre building, this forenoon." 

"Shall I go — or not f" was his thought, as he held the 
note suspended in his hand. " I will go !" was his conclu- 
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sion, as he ftrose, threw on his cloak, took down his hat, and 
(Ballied forth into the street. A rapid walk of ten minutes 
brought him to the theatre. He entered by the private or 
stage door, and asked of the young man in attendance to be 
shown to Mrs. I^orl's room. With a bow, that official 
walked before him, and opening the door of an apartment 
beneath the stage, announced : 
" Mr. Deville !" and retired. 
Orville Deville entered the room. 
Lionne was seated in the easy chair beside the centre 
table. She was dressed in a crimson cashmere walking 
habit, a mantle of sables, and wore upon her head a crimson 
velvet hat, with black ostrich plumes. Her dark, bright 
face was flushed with excitement, as, without rising, she 
motioned to her visitor to take a seat. 

" You have honoured me with a summons to your pre-' 
sence, madam, and I am here," said Mr. Deville. 
Lionne bowed, and vouchsafed no farther answer. 
*' "Will you condescend to inform me to what circumstance 
I am indebted for this distinction, and also in what manner 
I can serve you ?" inquired Mr. Deville, coolly. 

" You shall know anon," deliberately replied the lady. 
" Will you permit me to inquire why, since this interview 
was impe)*ative, why I was not summoned to your apart- 
ments, which nearly join my own, at the City Hotel ?" de* 
manded Deville. 

" I never receive gentlemen in my private apartments,'* 
replied Lionne. 

'' Let me at least know the business upon which you have 
summoned me." 

"Assuredly! — ^The young girl who was with you at the 
theatre on Monday night, why was she not brought on last 
night ?" 

'* Because I did not think proper to indulge her." 
''And not because she did not desire to come? I am 
•nawered!" o o 2 
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'' Yes ; though I do not recognize your right ta ask/' 
^^ No matter. I have the meana of compelling you to re* 
cognize any right which I may claim I And to«day I intend 
to put that means in force." 
*' Explain yourself, madam !" 

'^ I will. To-night I play Queen Catherine in Henry 
VIII. — ^I wish to have that young girl present at the per- 
formance !" 

" Arrogant woman ! your ' wish * shall not be gratified. 
She shall not be again exposed to your syren arts!" exclaimed 
Deville, firmly. 

'' Bemember that I have the means of enforcing my will,*' 
sneered Lionne. 

*' Bemorseless fiend, you have not ! I tell you now, do 
your very worst ! Tou have come to the end of your power 
over me. No more *' black mail,' in any shape or form, can 
be raised from me upon the sins of my youth !*' exclaimed 
Deville, indignantly. 

'' Ha ! is it so P Do you, then, no longer recognize, or no 
longer regard, this document ?" sneered Lionne, laying be- 
fore him a copy of that fatal marriage certificate. 

" Yes, madam ; I recognize and I regard it. But I no 
longer fear — I defy it and you !" 

'' Madman ! to-morrow this document, exposed, must con- 
sign you to a prison !" exclaimed Lionne. 

'* Let it do so ! The fate cannot be more dishonouring 
than the slavery to which its existence has condemned me 
for the last ten years ! Lionne, I tell you, once for all, I 
am resolved to break the spell that binds me, and to dare 
the worst ! Go, proclaim to the world my sin and your 
wrongs 1" 

" Orville Deville! a disposition to relent and to forgive — a 
disposition a stranger to my heart for years — comes over 
me !" said Lionne, in a changed and melting tone. " Or- 
ville Deville, my heart yearns for that child whom I saw 
seated at your side in the box on Monday night* Orville 
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Ddville, give her to me ! My soul cries for her. She is only 
your adopted daughter — ^not dear to you — ^not necessary to 
you. Give her to me, and we are quits for life !" 

" Lionne, your demand is madness, and cannot he grati* 
fied," said Deville, firmly. 

" OrviUe, give me that girl that my soul craves as its sali- 
vation, and I will give back into your hands these fatal docu*- 
ments, by the possession of which I hold your position, 
honour, and liberty, at my disposal I" 

" No, Lionne, no ! I were baser than the basest could I 
sell for such a price a child so dear to Lady Adelaide! " 
said Deville, sadly, but firmly. 

*' Yet she is not the child of Lady Adelaide ! And my 
heart yearns towards her with a passion potent enough to 
overcome all other feelings in my bosom. Orville Deville, 
I adjure you to tell me— wAo and what is that child ? " ex- 
claimed Lionne, rising and clasping her hands, and 
straining her eyes upon him in the earnestness of her 
entreaty. 

" Madam, you must permit me, for the present, to decline 
answering your question." 

" Orville Deville, if I jfree you fipom all the earthly con- 
sequences of your crime — ^if I give into your hands the 
only existing proof of that crime — ^will you gi^e me that 
child ? " prayed Lionne, with clasped hands. 

" jN"o, Madam, I will not ! " replied Deville, folding his 
arms. 

" If in addition to that, I consent to go far away from 
your sphere, and molest you no more for ever, will you then 
give me the desired of my eyes and heart P " 

" No, Madam, I will not." 

'^ K, in addition to all the rest, I sign a paper, ceding to 
you the lands and lordships of Glen Lennark, then will you 
give me this child ? " 

" No, Lionne, no," said he, determinedly. 

'' In truth, it seems to me like madness, the desire I 
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have to possess that girl. Deville, hitherto I have rathefr 
chosen to hold than to use the power I possess over jou. 
By it I have chosen rather to control than to destroy 
you." 

"To torment me, rather. But Lionne, your power of 
threatening and tormenting is at an end this day, when I 
resolve to dare the worst." 

** Or shall be at an end to-morrow, when unless that girl 
shall be given up to me, I shall strike my last blow, and-^^ 
destroy you," 

" Do so, then. Madam. G-ive me the coup de grace ; it 
will be a mercy." 

" You are mad to refuse an offer that I am as mad, per- 
haps, to make you. But if between this and to-morrow 
morning, you should have a lucid interval, send me word 
that you accept my offer ; else prepare for prison and a 
dkgrLful exJoBui;." 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

THE CBISIS. 

Destruction — swift destmction 

Fall on mj recreant head, and be my fate 

The tenor of all hearts when I forgive himi 

Otwat. 

" Adelaide, the time has come when all concealments, 
from whatever cause, between us, must be at an end," said 
Orville Deville, as with a pale and resolute brow, he stood 
before his wife in the dressing-room. 

"With eyes full of sympathy, that Christian wife 
took his hand, and drew towards him a chair near her 
sofa. 

"Where is Donald and Perdita ? " iaquired Mr. 
Deville. 

" With their language-master in the parlour, at their 
studies. They are safe for some hours." 

" It is well ; for I would not be interrupted." He 
paused, passed his hand across his brow, and seemed per- 
plexed, 

" Dear Orville, speak freely to me — you know that there 
is very little which I do not already know." 

" You know nothing ! since I have told you nothing ! 
You only conjecture, though we have conversed upon 
that conjecture as though it had been mutually recognized 
truth. That is past. Now all must be open and clear 
between us." 
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Adelaide looked up at him with eyes Ml of anxionB 
inquiry. 

" Hear me then, Adelaide ! Lionne, when, years ago, 
she broke in upon your happiness, told you nothing but the 
truth! truth until now unacknowledged by me! Yes, 
Adelaide, I married her ! — forgetful or ignorant of the true 
nature of that indissoluble bond that from our childhood 
united me to yourself, and yielding to a violent though 
iSiilse and transient excitement of the senses, I dared to 
unite my fate with that beautiful young lioness of the 
forest — afterwards discovered to be our cousin, the daughter 
and heiress of the banished Earl of Glen Lennark, and 
Lady Leonora Lome." 

Adelaide dropped her eyes, compressed her lips, and 
tightly clasped her hands, as if to constrain and repress 
the emotion that was swelling at her heart. Mr. Deville 
continued : 

" I was called from the side of my fatal bride to the sick- 
bed of my mother, where, alas ! I soon learned that my 
mad passion was as evanescent as it had been violent, and 
that my hasty marriage was a crime and a felony, exposing 
my liberty and honour to degradation and ruin ! I found 
you whom, years ago, I had left a child, now grown up into 
a lovely and loving woman, bearing my name, everywhere 
recognized as my wife. I soon came to love you, not with 
the blind idolatry of passion, but with all the holiest devo- 
tion of my soul. I sought to forget the fatal episode of 
the forest, and to confirm my true marriage with you ! As 
we were preparing for our bridal tour, Lionne came, and 
you know the rest !" 

Adelaide dropped her head upon her bosom, and wrung 
her pale hands together, as though silently wresting with 
the strong agitation that was shaking her whole frame. 

Mr. Deville continued : 

'^ The rage, grief and despair of Lionne was at first natu* 
ral, justifiable ! but her long-continued, persistent, ruth"> 
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less jnaligniiy against me and all connected with me^ is 
madness !*' 

'' Let us be just ! she had enough to drive her mad," 
sighed Lady Adelaide. 

" And now," continued Mr. Deville, ** afiairs approach a 
crisis ! The certificate of mj— -yes ! I will speak the fatal 
wordr-feloniow marriage with herself is in her possession, 
a terrible weapon for mj destruction ! She will use it P* 

Lady Adelidde shuddered as with an ague fit, and coyered 
her face with her hands. 

" She will use it unless I obey the order she gives me, 
however unreasonable, improper, or even criminal, that 
order may be." 

« Oh OrviUe !" 

^' At her command I gave up, without possible explana- 
tion, the earldom of Ghlen Lennark." 

" It was her right and not ours, dear husband !" 

*' At her command I stepped down from the seat of dis* 
tinction upon which the sufErages of my friends had placed 
me !" 

Lady Adelaide clasped and unclasped her hands in 
troubled thought. 

'^ And finally, when her commands become impossible to 
fulfil, or when she cares no longer to make them, she will 
still, with the relentless, ruthless malignity of her nature, 
use her power to crush me !" 

Again Lady Adelaide shook as with an ague fit, while 
she covered her pale face with her hands. 

" I own, Adelaide, that in my early youth the dread of 
the possible exposure, disgrace and ruin attending a criminal 
trial deterred me from meeting the crisis that muet come 
sooner or later ! Longer, it were unmanly to shrink. Some- 
thing must be done!" As he said this he looked in- 
quiringly at the pale and quivering face of his wife, as 
though he would have discovered therein whether she had 
courage to meet the terrible ordeal at which he hinted* 
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She understood his unspoken doubts, and controlling her 
own agitation, she raised her face, pale and still, to that of 
her husband, and answered : 

" Let us try to reflect what is right to be done, and do 
it — ^braving the consequences !" 

" My noble wife ! It is what I myself judged best. The 
present demand of this most unhappy woman is, that we 
give up to her our adopted daughv.er, Perdita. Were I 
mad enough to obey this insane command, how can I be 
sure that her next command would not be that I should 
give up you ? And where would her despotism stop ? I will 
dare and meet the trial 1 The essence of all crime is in the 
intention. I had no intention to commit a crime. The 
jury wiU understand that. Yes ! once for all, I will dare 
the cerfciflcate !" said M>. Deville, rising and pressing a kisa 
upon the brow of his wife, before leaving the room. 

" And I," murmured Lady Adelaide, " I will get the cer- 
tificate from her, for I know how to appeal to that better 
spirit that, however confined, still lives in every human 
heart !" 

'^ And I call on earth and hades to crush me with a swift 
destruction the day, the hour that I relent .'" muttered in low, 
deep thunder, a terrible voice at her side. 

Adelaide started and looked up, to see Lionne the relent- 
less, the terrible, the ubiquitous, standing before her. 

Yes, the rivals were again face to face. "What a picture 
they made ! What a contrast they formed ! 

Lady Adelaide, with her fair, face softly shaded by her 
pale, golden tresses, and by the fine, semi-transparent lace 
of a delicate breakfast-cap, and her fragile form wrapped in 
a soft, snow-white cashmere neglige, reclining on her easy 
chair, and — 

Lionne, with her unconfined, long, glittering, black ring- 
lets, rolling fiercely back from her dark, bright, resplendent 
countenance ; her tall, finely-curved figure arrayed in a close- 
fitting black habit, and drawn up to its proudest height ! 
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They gazed at each other^-the soft, blue eyes depreca- 
tingly — ^the fierce, black ones, defiantly. 

Lionne muttered the repetition of her cniel words : 

'' And I call on earth and hades to crash me with a swift 
destruction the day, the hour that I relent !** 

''An awful adjuration of the evil powers, madam! I 
meet it with an appeal to the better and higher — aye, to the 
Best and Highest — God ! and I call on heaven to turn aside 
from you the curse you have invoked upon yourself; to 
endow you with the grace of mercy, and to bless jou—for" 
giving others, forgiven yourself!" said Lady Adelaide, in a 
soft and prayerful tone. 

Lionne smiled in bitter scorn. 

" "Will you sit down, madam ?* said Lady Adelaide, put- 
ting out her hand, and drawing another chair nearer to her 
own. 

Lionne silently threw herself into the offered seat. 

" And now will you tell me in what manner I can be of 
service to you," inquired Lady Adelaide, deprecatingly, for 
she felt herself indeed, as it were, a lamb in the power of a 
lioness. 

The haughty visitor hesitated, paused in deep thought for 
a moment, while Lady Adelaide added : 

"If I can be of use to you, in any way, believe me, I shall 
be glad." 

An ironical smile flitted over the face of Lionne, and, in 
a sarcastic voice, she answered : 

" Very well ! I wUl inform you how you can be of use 
to me, since to ' serve* me will make you glad." 
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CHAPTBE XXXVin. 

VHB LIOHIBB AND THE LAHB. 

Ah 1 he who tnrns the eonnes 

Of the Btreamlet in the glen, 
And the riyer of great waters. 

Can tnm the hearts of men. WtammaL 

Aaxnsf, in that small chamber, in the persons of those 
two women, the powers of good and evil, of lore and hate, 
met ! 

In Adelaide, all bright wisdom, all warm affection, all 
good purposes shone. 

In Lionne, alas ! dark, monomaniac, fierce passion, rin- 
dictiye resolution burned. 

On the brow of the first beamed the mild radiance of a 
pitying seraph. 

On the front of the second lowered the ^ glory obscured*' 
of a fallen angel. 

With her blue eyes fixed appealingly upon the face of her 
fierce antagonist, Adelaide waited a few moments, and then 
said, gently — 

" Pray, tell me, freely and kindly, what you would have of 
me. 

" Lady," began Lionne, in a tone in which irony strag- 
gled with a certain irresistible honour she was beginning to 
feel for the gentle woman into whose presence she had in- 
truded — " Lady, you will credit me when I tell you that I 
came not into your presence unannounced^ however un- 
welcome I The servant who opened the door for me breathed 
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mj name, though both you and your oompanion were too 
much occupied to hear it/' 

"And— yoi* overheard our conversation?" 

" Certainly not ; only ifour last words. I entered by one 
door as he went out by the other." 

" And now ypu will tell m^ what I can do for you P" 

*' Or rather why I came. Yes. I came hither in fulfil- 
ment of a tryst, promise, or threat, whichever you may 
please to call it, made to — Oryille Deville. There ! his name 
is uttered ! it wiU not choke me again." 

Adelaide shrunk from the terrible convulsion that dis- 
torted the counten^ce of Lionne in uttering these words. 
The unhappy woman continued : 

" He who laid waE^te my life, leaving it a blasted desert. 
£[e brought to the theatre, three nights ago, a young girl^ 
at the sight of whom my heart, so long cold, stony, dead in 
my bosom, warmed to life again — I seemed to live again the 
sweet, humane life^ so long lost !— to breathe the pure air, 
to bask in the bright sunshine, to inhale the fra^^rance of 
the old forest, to feel my relations witl^i nature, to taste all 
the sweetness of my long-lost innocent life !" 

The stem voice of the speaker faltered, the dark splendor 
of her eyes were quenched in tears. 

** Most strange !" murmured Adelaide, as sympathetic 
moisture dimmed her mild blue eyes. 

"Aye, strange! inexplicable ! . Unparalleled, I think ! I 
knew not how it should be so ! I only know ' there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy T " ; 

She might well say that ; for already the pure sphere of 
Adelaide, with her attendant angels, was influencing her. 
She continued : 

"With the withdrawal of this young girl, life, and light, 
and warmth went out from me ! Again I felt myself the 
disconnected, troubled spirit that I had been for years ; 
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without human love, or joy, or sympathy. From warmtfr^ 
and light, and life, cast out into the * outer darkness !' " 

" You speak thus. Tou, the beautiful, the resplendent 
star of the east and the west. You, the idol of all genius- 
worshippers. You speak of coldness, darkness, and dead- 
ness, invested, as you are, with the dazzling blaze of this 
world's most radiant glory." 

" It does not enter here,^* answered Lionne, mournfully, 
pressing her hand upon her heart. Then pointing through 
the window to the full moon just risen in the east, she 
said: — 

" Look ! that satellite is my type ! the direct rays of the 
sun surrounds her with a glory that reflected, lights up all 
our night. Yet that glory irradiates without penetrating, 
without blessing her. Under the mild splendor of that 
light all is scathed, blasted, blackened — a horrible hades. 
Such, under the glory of fame, am I." 

The deep despair of her words, her tones, and her looks 
touched the sensitive heart of Adelaide, who arose, went 
to her, dared to lay her hands upon the glittering dark ring- 
lets, the lioness's mane, and whisper : — 

" Oh, Lionne, my cousin, for you are such, you fill me 
with the most painful sympathy; would I could help you to 
banish from your soul the sorrowful memory of wrong and 
the sinfid hope of revenge, for with those grievous passions 
would go all the suffering of your life. Peace would come ; 
you would take your proper high position in the world : 
your splendid genius, now worse than wasted, would bless 
mankind instead of blighting yourself. Oh, Lionne, oh, 
my cousin, save yourself." 

"I cannot, I cannot," exclaimed the wretched woman, 
wildly, throwing off the caressing hand of her better 
angel — ** I cannot, I cannot, this bitter memory of wrong ; 
this burning hope of revenge; it is a disease, a frenzy. 
I suffer fron an inward anguish^ a living death, from which 
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there ih no relief but in the thought and the pursuit of 
vengeance." 

Lady Adelaide placed her hands soothingly upon her 
shoulder, and would have addressed some words of comfort 
and coonsel. 

" Be still, I will not hear you. You would wile me from 
my purpose." 

'* I would save you from yourself," pleaded the gentle 
lady. 

" You would save your husband. You cannot ; the con- 
summation of my life's purpose is at hand. Tell that man 
from me that I came here seeking him, to warn him that 
as he has disobeyed my injunction, I have accomplished my 
threat." 

Lady Adelaide turned ghastly pale, dropped her hold 
upon Lionne, and sank half-fainting into the chair. Too 
w^ll she knew what that threat had been. 

"Tell him," continued Lionne, vehemently, "that had 
he shown mercy to the last human love that bloomed in my 
blasted bosom, had he given me that strayed child to whom 
I felt so strangely attracted, it might have been otherwise. 
Now all is over ! all is lost ! lost ! lost ! " and throwing her 
arms wildly into the air, the wretched woman, almost a 
maniac, rushed from the room, before the astounded Lady 
Adelaide could interfere to change her purpose. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

THE OUBSB 07 AN AOOOliPLISHSD YOW. 

Now the fell cone whieh years have nuis 
Full on the spoiler's head shall bunt, 
And all her wrong, and shame, and pain 
Bum fiercely on his heart and brain. 

Whittikr. 

Ak hour later, as Orville Deville sat at tea, with his 
wife and their two adopted children, in the private parlour 
of their apartment, there was heard a sound of seve- 
ral footsteps, approaching along the passage towards 
their room, accompanied by whisperings, and followed by a 
rap at their door. 

" See who is there, John,'' said the master to the 
servant. 

The man opened the door. Several persons were seen 
without, among whom was a deputy sheriff, Mr. Murdoek, 
who advanced into the room, but seeing ladies at the table, 
retreated a step, saying : 

" Mr. DeviUe, I have business v«ith you, which I would 
like to communicate alone." 

Well could OrviUe Deville surmise the nature of that 
business. As he rose from the table, a cold paleness over- 
spread his face. Men can confront instant death with 
more courage than they can stand face to face with 
disgrace. 

" Well P" he asked in a husky tone, as he met the officer 
of justice. 
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" It is a walrant sir ! I beg your pardon, a very dis- 
agreeable affair ! Between ourselves, I think the poor lady 
is mad, though I should not express an opinion/' said the 
officer deprecatingly. 

** When do we go P" 

"Immediately, if you please^ sir. The magistrate 
thought that at this hoUr the examination would not be so 
likely to attract notice as at an earlier one, and that it 
would be therefore less unpleasant to yourself." 

" I am indebted to his consideration !" said Mr. DeviUe 
haughtily, adding : " Do not alarm the children. Let me 
speak to my wife, and in a moment I will be with you." 

The officer bowed and withdrew into the passage. Mr* 
Deville went back to the table, where he saw Lady Ade* 
laide, pale and still, but resolutely controlling her emotions. 
He attempted no deception ; indeed, it would have been 
useless. He said — 

" It is as I anticipated, Adelaide. I am arrested at her 

instance, upon a charge of " The last dreadliil word 

was inaudible ; then, slightly raising his voice, he said, 
" Hope for the best, my love !" 

** I shall jprat/ for the best," murmured the lady. 

He pressed her hand, and whispered : 

" It is a bailable case. I shall send for my friend, Colo- 
nel Bingham, and give him the whole history, and however 
the examination shall terminate I shall be with you again 
to-night." 

" I shall spend the interval in prayer to Heaven," mur- 
mured the lady. Again he pressed her hand, and going to 
the door opened it, and addressing the deputy, said : 

" Now, sir, I am ready." 

And the party left the house together. 

" Where has he gone, mamma P" inquired Perdita. 

" He has accompanied those persons out, on very impor- 
tant business, my dear," returned Lady Adelaide, in that 
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tone of reserve that warned ]iet hearers that thej were to 
ask no more questions. 

And rising from the table, Lady Adelaide retired to her 
closet, leaving the young people to spend their evening to* 
gether, the girl at her embroidery frame, the boy reading 
aloud for her amusement. 

Meanwhile Orville Deville, in custody of the sheriff, ar- 
rived at the house of the magistrate, a highly respectable, 
exceedingly grave old citizen, whose staid propriety, accus* 
lOmed though he was to criminal cases, was shocked beyond 
measure by this shameful charge brought by the most cele- 
brated woman of the day, against one of the most distin- 
guished men of the time. From a solemn sense of propriety 
he had chosen the shades of evening to cover the shame of 
this examination. 

He wa^ sitting in his office chair, behind his office table, 
attended by his assistants* 

Lionne, the accuser, was there, dressed in her usual colour 
-^black-^and closely veiled and seated at his right hand. 

Mr. Deville stepped forward, raised his hat, and stood 
before the justice. 

The magistrate acknowledged his presence with a nod, 
saying J 

'^'I a.m sorry to see a gentleman of your high position 
before me,'to answer such a charge, sir." 

Mr. Deville bowed gravely, took the seat that was offered 
him, and begged that the business might proceed. 

I wiU not weary my reader with this examination. It is 
enough to say that the accuser gave her testimony with a 
stem exactness and precision of detail that completely 
baffled all attempts to confuse or to cross-question her. The 
evidence was considered sufficiently strong to warrant the 
magistrate in holding the. accused to bail, for his appearance 
at the next term of the court.. . 

Colonel Bingham, summoned in haste by a messenger 
from Mr. Deville, hastened to the scene of actioOi where, 
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fifltoimded by the seeming monstrous charge brought against 
his friend, he at once became his surety. The two gentle-^ 
men then together left the magistrate's ofRce. On their way 
to the hotel Mr. Deyille gave his shocked companion a cau" 
did history of that youthful folly which had now resulted 
in such bitter misery. 

Compassionating while blaming his friend, Colonel 
Bingham promised to do all in his power to bring the 
wretched business to a successful issue, They parted at the 
hotel door. Mr. Deville hastened up to his apartments, 
where, in the parlour, he found his adopted son and daugh- 
ter innocently amusing themselves. Passing quickly 
through the room, he entered the inner-room, where his 
Christian wife had passed the time of his absence in literally 
watching and praying. He told her the result of the trial. 

" It is not yet too late ! I will go to that woman ! I will 
speak to her again ! I made some impression upon her 
while she was here this afternoon ! I will try and prevail 
on her to withdraw the prosecution !*' said Lady Adelaide, 
hopefully. 

" Too late, dear love ! — too late ! She cannot withdraw ; 
even she cannot pause in the vengeful work she has begun !" 

" Ah, heaven ! how is that ?" 

" It is easy to set a city on fire, but very hard to extin- 
guish the conflagration. The documents are in the hands of 
justice. She, also, is bound to appear against me." 

" Then our only hope is in the forgiving and protecting 
mercy of God!" 
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CHAPTER XL, 

Still lingers sonietlimg of the april 
That bound her to the traitor's bosoni-^ 

Still midtheYengefhl fires of hell 
Some flowers of old affection blossom. 

Whittixs. 

KotWwhstakdikg all tbe discretion of Mends, and the 
proper caution of the magistrate, the scandal of this arrest 
and examination speedily took wing and flew through the 
astonished city. 

Lady Adelaide and her daughter kept close in their own 
apartments, and refused to receive visitors. 

Mr. beville went out as usual ; but it was only to hear 
such observations and such questions as — 

" That is the mm !" 

" Which of the two ladies is the true wife ?" 

Lionne, keeping the terms of her engagement to play two 
nights in each week, continued her wonderful impersona- 
tions. And people who had once gone solely to see the 
celebrated tragedienne, now went to look at the strange 
woman who had brought such a startling charge against 
Mr. Deville. But her most enthusiastic admirers could 
not deny thab her performance was less brilliant than for- 
merly. Her face never changed from its deathly palor ; her 
voice seldom rose from its sepulchral hollowness ; only in 
the most tragic portions of her tragic role did she do her 
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own genius justice ; and then only because she was— not the 
actor, but the real sufferer. 

''She is blasting Derille and killing herself/* was the 
mental observation of Colonel Bingham, who, being among 
the most ardent of her admirei^, was every night in his box. 

Affairs were in this stage of progress when, one day, as 
the wretched Lionne sat alone in her apartment at the 
hotel, the door was opened by her own attendant, and a 
card placed in her hand. Languidly she raised it to her 
eyes, and read, lightly written in pencil, the name of — 

''KaUKyter 

Kate Kyte ! that name should have brought back to her 
memory visions of her youth,' of the forest, of the wild 
freedom of her early life, of love and grief, of sinand suffering. 

The name, indeed, recalled all these, but yet feebly and 
without visible demonstration. 

" Admit the lady," said Lionne to her maid. 

And the next instant Kate Kyte entered the room. So 
little changed by time was she, that Lionne must have re- 
cognized her anywhere at sight. There was the same 
slight, elegant figure, the same thin but dark, bright, warm 
face, lighted up by the same sparkling black eyes, over- 
arched by the slender, flexible brows, and shaded by the 
Bame clustering black curls. She was habited in a close, 
dark-green walking pelisse, and wore a black beaver hat 
and plume. 

Kate Kyte, in the enthusiasm of her nature, held out both 
her hands and made a spring towards Lionne, but paused 
suddenly, as that lady, pale, cold, and still, stood up to re- 
ceive her. 

'^ Miss Kyte, I am very glad to see you afler all these 
years," said Lionne, holding out one hand. 

'' Not Mi99 Kyte, dear madam, but Mrs. Edwards. I 
am married, Lionne, and on my bridal teur," replied Kate, 
cordially, sitting down in the chair that Lionne silently 
placed for her. 
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The latter niBed the card and looked at it again. 

" Oh, I wrote ' Elate Kjte ' because I thought you would 
not recognise a Mrs. Edwards among your acquaintances/' 
smiled Kate, in answer to that act. 

'' Well, Mrs. Edwards, I wish you a continuance of your 
j^resent happiness. So you are recently married P " inquired 
Lionne. 

" Yes. I will teU you all about it. We were married, 
as I said, and then my husband, instead of taking me home 
with him — ^think of it — ^placed me at a boarding school to 
finish my education. A few weeks since he took me away, 
and this is our bridal tour. We got here yesterday, heard 
of the celebrated Mrs. Norl, went to see her last night, 
and I recognized you. This morning I come to see you." 

'' I thank you ; but Elate, there are other old friends of 
yours at present in this house." 

" Indeed, who are they ? " 

" Mr. and Lady Adelaide Deville." 

" — And my child, for she must be with them." 

" Tour child ? " 

*' Yes, my child ; or at least my adopted child, my little 
forest foundling — have they not a beautiful little dark-eyed 
elf with them ? " 

" Yes, they haye, who is she ? " 

'' A foxmdling of the forest, as I tell you. Oh, such an. 
interesting case." 

'' OA, tell me^^ said Lionne, breathing hard. 

** Certainly," said Kate, settling herself more comfortably 
in her chair : — " You see, it was on the fifteenth of August, 
1758, that my brothers, in returning from a western hunting 
trip, reached the banks of the Singing Stream " 

*' — The Singing Stream ! the fifteenth of August ! oh 
Heaven ! " breathed Lionne. 

" — ^It was near nightfall, and they were pacing along 
between the foot of the Lidian Spear Ridge and the edge 
of the Singing Stream, when they were attracted by the 
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waal of an infant. The dogs at tha same time pointed the 
mouth of a cavern " 

''--^OhLordl MyLordV 

" Whaf s the matter ? " 

** Oh I go on — -go on !" 

'* Thej called off the dogs and entered the oaye, where 
they found a young, white infant, no doubt stolen from son^ 
poor massacred settler's family, by the Indians. Well, they 
took the poor, perishing babe in their own charge, and 
brought it to me. I washed, and fed, and dry-nursed the 
little waif, for a day or two, and then gave it to Lady Ade- 
laide DeviUe." 

" Oh, woman ! woman ! woman I-^that has caused all the 
Bins and sufferings of my life," 

" "Why, what do you mean ?" 

'' Had that hapless child a strange mark upon its breast P" 

" Tes, a crimson hand — why ?" 

'' A blood-red hand ! Look here !" and tearing open the 
body of her dress she displayed upon the snow of her own 
bosom a small, clenched, and bloody hand ! 

A cry of dismay broke from the lips of Kate, 

" It is a hereditary mark I" 

'' And the child ?" exclaimed Kate, in breathless anxiety. 

" Is fMj child, so long and bitterly mourned as dead. The 
45bild I left on that very day, in that very cavern whence 
your brothers stole her !" 

" Good Heaven !" 

" And she, you say, is with Lady Adelaide Deville. Oh, 
I have seen her — seen her but once, yet my heart recog- 
nized her ! She is mine ! I will have her ! Come quickly ! 
attend me to the chambers of Lady Adelaide Deville !" 

And, rising impetuously, Lionne hurried from the room. 

Amazed, terrified, and expectant, Kate followed her ex- 
cited companion. 

They traversed several pasSiages, and at length reached 

Q Q 
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ft dooff lAiA UonoB pnihod open, bidding ber eoniptanoii 
fidloir her in. 

lliqr enteiedy and firand tiiemadTes in an elegantly ap- 
pointed pmate paiioor, in tlie presence of Lady Addaide 
BeriUe and her amall fiunily. 

Lady Adelaide and her daughter were engaged in needle- 
woil[y and Donald Lome was employed in reading to them 
aloud. 

^Lionne! Kate! Oh^whataaniprifle! 01i,Xate,Iam 
BO glad to Bee yon! Sit down both. Donald, hand chaarB^** 
aaid Lady Adelaide, riBuig. 

Kate flew past and clasped the hands of her old friend. 

Lionne walked straight np to Ferdita^ and placing her 
hand npon the child's head, looked wistfully in her dark 
eyes, with an expression that seemed to ask-— 

""'Zovettthoume?'' 

** Oh, I do — / do !" was the answer of those fond eyes. 

*' Lady Adelaide Deville, I once claimed this child by 
instinct. I now claim her by ascertained right. She ia 
mine." 

^* Alas, Lionne, how know you this P " inquired the dis- 
tressed lady. 
' '' Here is my witness," said Lionne, placing her hand 
npon the shoulder of Kate. '' And now, Lady Adelaide 
DeTille, I have to ask you one question : Did you know 
or suspect the relationship of this child to me, at the time 
that you refused to give her up ? " 

*' Lionne, I did not know it ; but I strongly suspected it, 
and I was seeking facts either to dissipate or confirm my 
suspicions before daring to give her to you. But I have 
much to say to you that should be heard by you alone. 
Kate, my dear, will you do me the favor to withdraw with 
Donald and Ferdita to the next room while I talk with my 
eousin P " 

With a forced smile and eyes full of anxiety, Kate, in 
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eompfmy of the young people, passed into the inner chsnk- 
ber, and Adelaide and Lionne were left alone. 

** Countess of &len Lennark, listen to me," said Lady 
Adelaide. " In the first place, let me assure yon that how- 
ever cruelly it may wring my heart to part with a child so 
long considered as my own, and however anxious I may be 
as to that child's future, I can make no delay or difficulty 
in yielding my daim to your superior right to Perdita. 
I shall give her to you and trust in God for her welfare." 

'^ Since you have no other altematiye," sarcastically 
observed Lionne. 

^ Since I haye no other alternatiye," meekly admitted 
Lady Adelaide* 

''But listen farther, Lionne. You are about to strike a 
mortal blow to my happiness — ^to me who never willingly 
harmed you. Hear me.*' 

'' Ah,*' exclaimed Lionne. 

'' No, never. Hear me, Lionne, for years before I ever 
heard your name — aye, from the years of childhood, I waa 
taught to consider myself not only the destined but the 
really-wedded wife of Orville Deville, and to love and 
honor him as my husband. I bore his name, I ruled his 
house. Yet, in the very blossom of my happiness, when 
you appeared and claimed the heart and the hand and the 
name of him whom I had so long looked upon as my hus- 
band, when you gave me what I supposed to be proo& of 
your claim, I, who knew myself a maiden though miscalled 
a wife ; I, who dearly loved my destined husband, silently 
gave up to you all my long-held rights to my name, my 
home, my fortune and my husband, and one stormy 
winter night went out alone in the cold, bleak world to 
die." 

'' Yet suffered yourself to be pursued, overtaken, and 
brought back to all the bliss you had pretended to 
leave." 

^ I was a minor, in the power of my guardian— a wife. 
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-«l the diBpoBBl of 1117 hUBbttndr^a poor iimdid^ at the 
mercy of all! I was thuB« agaiiurt my will, brouglit bade 
to tay home I But, Liomie, I tiOTer in reality became the 
wife of Qrville DeriUe, \miA mobtbi after I had read kx 
the papers the fiUse notice of fow death. Nor HhBA did I 
oonsent until a minister of Gk)d enjoined it upon me as a 
Christian dutf , and my dying friend, bis mother) beeoaght 
me to do so as the only thing that woold, in her last hours, 
give her peace. Hhea it was that I became iafaci, what I 
had long been in name-^the wife of Orville Peyille !*' 

** Doubtless, fair saint, you sought every rational, moral, 
and religioiis argum^t to reconcile you to that destiny !'* 
sneered Lionne, ^ but tell me of my child ! my child !" 

^ It was but a few months before the death of Lady 
iffliztbi^h, and the consummalion of my marriage with Mr. 
Deville, and while, indeed he was absent in the south, that 
that child was consigned to my care by Kate Kyte, who 
' told me at the same time tiie history of its discovery. At 
that time I had no suspicion of the real parentage of the 
babe. It was at Qlen L^mark, when Perdita was two 
years old, that I saw a portrait of yourself at that age — 
the portrait might have been that of Perdita herself! 
Then it was I recollected that upon that dreadful evening 
when yoa first burst in upon me, you had told me that you 
expected to become a mo^er. I compared the date of your 
suppoeed death with the date of the child's discovery, and 
then £or the first idme a suspicion of her real birth flashed 
ufoa my mind. After devd-opm^at came to support the 
suspicion, wfaic^ was, however, nev^ duly confirmed until 
this evening T 

^ Suspecting that child to be mine, and knowing me for 
your mortal foe, you have yet performed a mother's &ithful 
and affectionate duty towards her ?" 

" So judge me heaven ! yes !'* 

" At the time thit you lo9t your own hdbe, did you suapeei 
thi$r- 
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"Aflsuiedly.'* 

''And belieying as 70a must hate beUeYed, that I bad 
abducted j^our in&nt, you continued to be good to mine P" 

*^ Certainly^ Lionne." 

** Although your heart was well-nigh breaking." 

** Why not !— was it poor little Perdita's fault P" 

^ Did you believe that I had destroyed your child P" 

** No ! oh no ! Nor looking in your fa<», can I believe 
it now ! If I could, do you think that I could sit here 
talking with you P-^no ! it is true we found portions of her 
little clothing washed up by the waves I Insanity, accident 
might have caused her death, but, though I grieved most 
bitteiiy, I never suspected you of so horrible a crime!** 

" Nor need you have done so ! I made no war upon 
infancy.*' 

'* Well, well, the babe is in heaven this many a year I 
Let us talk of something else !'' said Lady Adelaide, who 
shrank from coupling the thought of her angel child with 
this dai^ woman of the earth, and who was, besides, 
anxious to influence her hearer upon another subject. 

" Go on," said Lionne. 

** It is not to praise my poor, erring self that I have 
sought to recall to your mind the fact that I have ever 
sought to serve you, and never attempted to injure you, or 
even to avenge my own injuries. And I ask you now, 
Lionne, for the sake of one who never harmed end always 
"toought to benefit you — and for the sake of her^ the daughter 
|tthat I have saved and reared, and now restore to you— for 
the sake of both, who must, if you are obdurate, suffer with 
OrviQe Deville, I beseech you withdraw your prosecution! 
Do not seek to cover him and his with unmerited in&my ! 
Lionne ! you will hear me !" 

''I cannot! I am sworn to avenge I Were it to save my 
own life, reason, or honour, I cannot withdraw bom this that 
I have sworn to perform!" exclaimed Lionne, with a wild 
stenmess. 

Q Q 2 



" Countess of Glen Lennark, there is more sin in iDeep^ng - 
than in breaking an evil tow« It was wrong to make it ; it 
would he wicked to keep it ! Oh ! Idoone ! he magnaoi- 
mous ! it were more worthy of your power and position." 

** Too latel too iateV* spoke the deep, hen4ik6 tones of 
the actress ; ** for even if I would, I could not ! I am 
bound over by heavy sureties to appear at court against this 
man!" 

A dead silence fell between them, which was broken at 
length by Lady Adelaide, murmuring in mournful tones — 

^ The future life is called the life of retribution — yet in 
that life G-od pardons the repentant sinner ! but here, in 
this world, where man rules, sin is sure, sooner or later, to 
be punished. Alas I alas ! woe to the sinner ! woe also to 
the self-constituted avenger !" 

** I know it t I accept it J" tolled the deep, bell-lifce tones 
— ^ My fate will be that of Samson ! I shall be crushed 
with the ruin that I pull down upon the heads of my enemies 
—I came to daim my daughter^ Call her to me and I will 

go!" 
" Lionjje, you shall have the child to-morrow. Take the 

word of one who never spoke an untruth, and who now 

gives you her promise." 

'* But— why not to-day ?" 

^ Because I cannot properly take so important a step 
without the knowledge and consent of my husband.'' 

" Should he make difl&cdlties ? " 

" He will not. He will be just. Ee-assure yourself." 

" Lady Adelaide, I rely upon your word. Bo not dare 
to disappoint me." 

'^ Madam, re&ain from threats. Eeno^mber i^at, in 
carrying on this prosecution, you do your worst. There 
is nothing remaining in your power with which you can 
further wriag my heart," said Lady Adelaide, with gentle 
dignity. 

" Ah ! there is not ? You know nothing. I have yet a 
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screw in reserve, which I should be unwilling to turn upon 
you, lady; for, believe me, the cry that it could force 
from your bosom would be your death-shriek ! '* said 
Lionne. 

" Terrible woman, who shall deliver me from you," shud-' 
dered Adelaide. 

" Yourself, lady. Keep your promise with me, and for 
you/rselfjoM have nothing more to fear." And so saying, 
Lionne left the room. 

For a few moments Lady Adelaide remained with her 
face buried in her hands, in silent thought or prayer. 
Then remembering Kate, whom she had sent with the 
young people into the next room, she went to the door and 
recalled them. 

They entered: Kate looking anxious, Perdita and 
Donald amazed. 

**Do not say a word upon what we have discovered to 
Perdita as yet ; the change in her prospects must be made 
known to her by myself and her father in private," 
whispered Lady Adelaide to her visitor. Kate nodded 
intelligently. And Lady Adelaide, to avoid entering upon 
the subject of Mrs. Norl's visit, rang for refreshments, and 
changed the conversation. 

After a slight luncheon, Kate took her leave and with- 
drew to her own apartments, fully determined to await tiie 
issue of Mr. Deville's trial. 

That evening, in private, so much of Perdita's history as 
was inevitable for her to know, was communicated to the 
young girl. 

The next morning, she was given up to the guardianship 
of her mother. With floods of tears, Perdita took leave 
of her adopted parents, and the next hour threw herscSf 
with impassioned abandonment into the arms of her 
mother. 
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CHAPTBB XLI. 

OOKCtiUSIOK. 

'* Ton shall Bee then, how it all ended — 
What fortune, good or bad, attended 
The gentle lady your ' hopes* befriended.*' 

BbOWJUMOi* 

TfiE day of the trial came. The most eminent talent in 
the city was retained in the case, and about equally divided 
between the prosecution and the defence. The counsel of 
the accused had flattered Mr. Beyille and his family with 
the fairest prognostics of a triumphant acquittal The 
alleged offence was at worst but the act of youthful passion 
and folly, could not be called a felony, since intention con- 
stitutes the crime, and there had been no intention, or even 
consciousness, on the part of the accused, of committing 
the felony with which he was charged. Such was the 
^'flattering unction" laidupon the aching hearts of the anxious 
fiEunily. But the day of the trial came. The court-room, 
as might have been expected, was crowded. Orville Deville 
was seated with his counsel. Lionne, dressed in black, 
sat on the witness' seat. Lady Adelaide, fully believ- 
ing in the triumphant vindication of her husband, and 
naturally shrinking from the investigation that would in- 
volve so many delicate details, readily complied with Mr. 
Deville's request that she should absent herself firom 
the trial. I shall not trouble my reader with the full 
particulars of this trial; sufElce it to [say that when 
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the accufled was fomiaUy amigned, with something of his 
natoral arrogant disdain he pleaded ^ Not Ghoiltj*' to the 
indictment. The prosecution was carried on with great 
talent and vigour. The defence was conducted with zeal 
and ability. The judge, in finallj charging the juiy, was 
supposed to lean somewhat to the side of the prosecution. 
The most iutense anxiety was visible, not only upon the 
haggard £ioe of the prisoner, but also upon tl^ beautiful 
features of the principal witness against him, whenever a 
glimpse of those features could be caught. Extreme in- 
terest was manifested by the audience during the interval 
ia which the jury retired to deliberate, and yet few present 
looked for other than a full acquittal for the accused. The 
jury were absent about an hour, at the end of which they 
returned to the court room. Every person was silently 
upon their feet, eagerly bending forward to catch the 
verdict. Some who looked upon the accused saw that even 
he, though so confident, had, at this supreme moment, 
grown paler. Lionne, quite throwing aside her veil, and 
rising upon her feet, bent eagerly forward. Of all the 
faces present hers expressed the most agonizing anxiety ! 

" Only behold that she-devil how impatiently she hungers 
for a fatal verdict,^' said one of the byestanders, pointing 
to her wild black eyes. 

Meanwhile, the little low-toned formula was going on 
between the clerk of the court and the foreman of 
the jury. The short colloquy was inaudible through 
the court-room, until one tremendous word from the fore- 
man of the jury fell like a thunderbolt upon the accused. 
That word of doom was— 

" GUILTY." 

A panic of consternation fell upon the audience. This 
was speedily broken by a wild shriek that rang through and 
through the court-room, followed by the rushing of feet 
towards one point, and the voices of many persons nearest 
the spot, crying- 
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** The proflecuting witness has fiunted/' 

Yes! it was tnie! Her revenge was consnmmated I 
She had hurled her destroyer down to destruction, and now, 
under the strong re-action of years of hatred, she herself 
had fallen! It was some moments before the fiunting 
woman could be conveyed from the room and order re- 
stored. 

When all was still the judge arose, and asked the con- 
victed if he had anything to say why the sentence of the 
court sbould not be pronounced against him. 

*'YeSy I have something to say; but first 'I shall be 
obliged to one of the officers if he will procure me a glass 
of water." 

It was speedily procured, and handed to the unhappy 
man. He took it in both hands, raised it slowly to his lips, 
paused, dropped the glass, which shivered at his feet, reeled 
for an instant, threw up his arms, and fell forward upon 
the floor, at the foot of the judges* bench. 

Several of the officers sprang to his assistance, raised 
him up, seated him in his chair, but he was already dead I 
When this was ascertained beyond a doubt, the court ad- 
journed, the crowd hurried home to spread the news through- 
out the city, and the corpse was conveyed to an adjoining 
room, to be examined before the coroner. 

The verdict of the coroner's jury was : " Suicide by taking 
prussic-acid." 

The desired glass of water had merely been the cover to 
conceal the swallowing of the poison. 

After the rising of the inquest, the body was conveyed 
home to be prepared for burial. But who can justly de- 
scribe the consternation, grief, and despair that seized upon 
the heart of the young widow when the fatal intelligence 
was brought to her. The dreadful news was broken gently 
by the clergyman of the church to which she belonged. All 
that experience, discretion, and kindness could do was done 
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to soften the seyerity of this terrible affliction ; yet, for 
days after the ftmeral had taken place, the poor young 
widow lay in a darkened room, without sleep, without food, 
without companionship, unable to bear a ray of light or the 
sound of a footfall. 

She was affectionately attended by Kate K3rte, who con- 
fined herself to the parlour, next that darkened chamber, 
to watch over her bereaved and afflicted friend. Lady 
Adelaide was at length aroused from the torpor of despair 
by a note from Lionne. 

It was but a line, almost illegible from the trembling of 
the writer's hand. It read — 

^^ lam dying! For the love of Christ come to me f There 
is something I have to reveal, which you should know /" 

The gentle sufferer could not withstand this appeal. 
Giddy, £ajnt, and trembling she arose from her bed, was 
dressed and lifted into a carriage, and conveyed to the house 
where, since the fatal issue of the trial, Lionne had with- 
drawn herself. 

Leaning on the arm of her footman, she ascended the 
front stairs and entered the house, the door of which was 
opened by our old acquaintance, the dwarf Vulcan. 

Following this strange guide, she went to the chamber of 
Lionne. 

What a scene met her view ! This chamber was not dark. 
The full beams of the afternoon sun, streaming through 
crimson-draped windows, flooded the room with ruddy 
light. Upon a sumptuous bed in the centre of the room the 
beautiful and gifted Lionne lay in the agonies of death I 
On her right hand, clothed in deep mourning and over- 
whelmed with grief, knelt Perdita, burying her fece in the 
bed-clothes. On the other side stood a boy, dressed as a 
page, but sobbing bitterly. He and Perdita at once quitted 
the room. 

But upon Lionne alone was the regard of the visitor 
rivetted. There lay the beautiftd wreck ! Her long purplish- 
black hair, unconfined, streamed down each side her pallid 
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ikoe, and lay in diaoidered ftplendour upon the counterpane. 
Her jet-black eyebrows looked more than ever arched above 
the hollowness of her faee. Her large, fierce eyes wen 
dosed, until the long eyelashes lay like an inkj firinge 
upon the dead, white cheeks. 

Seeing Lady Adelaide enter, she extended her hand, 
saying — " This is very kind." 

Forgetting the fatal injuries this woman had done hei^^ 
forgetting her own sufferings at the sight of sufferings so 
much greater,* since They were augmented by remorse and 
tended towards death, Lady Adelaide bent over the dying 
woman, dropping tears upon her wasted hands, and sobbing 
in a broken voice — 

** Oh, my cousin ! what can I do for your reli^ ?" 

*' Nothing! nothing!" tolled the deep death-bell tones of 
her voice, that seemed now to sound from the depths of a 
vault. ^* Nothing ! for you see ruin that I have brought 
upon others has crushed me also I I lived for this end I It 
is attained, and I die !'* 

Here her voice sank so low that Lady Adelaide, looking 
around and seeing a cordial upon the stand, took and placed 
it to her lips. 
. She drank, and was revived. 

"I have a few words to say to you, and a very few 
minutes to say them in!" faltered the fast-failing woman. 

" They concern your daughter P Be easy on that subject. 
With your consent, I shall take her- again. Except for 
her orphan grief, it will be as though she had never left me« 
And more — ^her final destiny shall be as brilliant as though" 
— Lady Adelaide paused, and her pale face flushed. 

*^ I know what you would say ! As if her birth had been 
legitimate!" said Lionne. 

'^ As if her mother's marriage had been as legal as she 
supposed it to be !" said Adelaide, gently. 

** You are kind." 

*^ I mean this. Had Ferdita been the child of an unques* 
tionable marriage, she would inherit your title and estate. 



for t never forget t)i&t you are, in yout own right, CounteBB 
of O^len Lennark ; but, as the case stands, Donald Lionne 
will be the next Earl of Glen Lennark. He will marzy 
Perdita !" 

'* How do you know that p " 

^I, their adopted mother, have watched the develbp* 
tnent of their mutual love. I shall foster that love. They 
are suited to each other. They will marry. Your daughter 
will receive back in a happy marriage all that she haa lost 
in her hapless birth." ^ ♦ 

*' Dear saint, I thank ran as well as a woman so wretched 
as myself can do/' saiS Lionne, stretching out her hand 
to Lady Adelaide ;— ^* but it was not alone of my child 
that I thought. Lady Adelaide,, you also had a child.** 

« Two— they are with God.** 

** All innoeento are with G^,^ wherever they may be I 
But, fair saint, you did not see your younger child die^- 
you did not bury her — ^what proof have you that she is not 
now living ? ** 

" Oh, don't I Oh, the thought, the thought is too tor- 
turing I Dead, she would be with Gk)d— living^-where, oh ! 
where would she be t '* 

^'Still with Gh)d, though still onearthi hear me Lady 
Adelaide I be calm ! I am dying I you are living I you have 
more strength than I have I If I can bear to tell, you can 
bear to listen." 

*'But my child ; oh, my child! where then is she P" cried 
the lady, trembling violently. 

"^ Safe I safe I tell you ! and not tax away. Do you think 
I warred with children P '* 

'< Oh, but this is agony I Where then is she? WheieP** 

" Prepare yourself I Catch that bell if you please." 

Iiady Adelaide complied, and the summons was 
answered by the entrance of the beautiful little blue-eyed 
page. Lionne pointed significantly to the child. 

''No I not him ! my last child was a girll and yet I and 
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yet ! ^ cried Lady Adelaide, almost upon the verge of swoon*^ 
ing, while she gazed upon the child — ^' if I could trust the 
yearning of my heart." 

** Trust your heart ! The child is yours ! A page's dresfe 
belies her ser; it was put on for concealment. Frank, 
come hither ! " 

The child timidly approached. Lionne took the tiny 
hand, and placing it in the cold fiEunting fingers of Lady 
Adelaide, sai^— 

*' Child, this is the gentle lady whom I promised should 
be your mother when I am no more. Madam, you will 
explain all when I am gone.*' Adelaide closed her fingers 
upon the little hand of the page whom she drew towards 
her. For an instant she gazed with indescribable emotion 
upon the sweet, infantile &ce, and was about to gather her 
child to her breast, when a wild cry firom Perdita, who had 
just entered the room, caused her to turn. She saw Perdita 
dart to the bedside and raise the form of Lionne — ^head of 
Lionne— 4uid supported it upon her bosom. And in a few 
.more seconds, Lionne, Countess of Glen Lennark, was 
dead. 

Wild wailing shook the house, for this strange, unhappy 
woman had been greatly loved. 

Lady Adelaide conveyed the house of mourning, and 
afterwards took charge of the funeral, which was solemnized 
-on the third day thereafter. And when this was over her 
nature, roused to superhuman strength for a few days, gave 
way, and a low, nervous fever prostrated the gentle lady 
for many weeks, but brought to her side also many 
.sympathizing friends and comforters. 

With the spring came renewed health and peace, and 
Lady Adelaide, accompanied by her young family, and by 
Kate Kyte and her husband, set Bail for Scotland. At 
Olen Lennark the young widow was received with acclama- 
tions by the tenantry, who, with all others, persisted in 
calling her the Countess Dowager of G-len Lennark — ^a title 
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she could not repudiate without exposing secret family 
liistory. 

But the beautiful young widow, scarcely thirty years of 

mge, was not destined to wear her days out in mourning 
over the past. In due time her hand was sought by the 
Duke of Donaldben, a gentleman in every way worthy to 
make her forget the sorrows of her youth, and with whom 
she lived a lo;Dg life of nearly perfect married love and 
happiness. 
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